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PREFACE 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  be  the  child's  first  step 
in  the  study  of  geograph}^  and  as  it  is  a  practical  innova- 
tion, it  i>erhaps  needs  an  explanatory  foreword. 

Necessity  for  Home  Geogkaphv.  —  The  final  basis 
for  all  study  of  geography  is  actual  experience.  Yet  text- 
books on  this  subject  rarely  treat  Home  Geography  at  all, 
and  those  that  do,  devote  but  few  pages  to  it.  The  sub- 
ject should,  we  think,  receive  far  more  careful  attention. 

Necessity  for  Other  Basal  Notions.  —  Home  ex- 
perience alone,  however,  cannot  afford  a  complete  basis 
for  the  later  study  of  geography,  because  no  one  locality 
presents  all  the  features  required.  From  this  it  happens 
that  the  best  books  have  contained  some  definitions  and 
illustrations,  as  of  mountain,  river,  valley,  harbor,  and 
factory,  and  have  planned  to  build  the  later  text  with  the 
ideas  these  gave  as  a  foundation.  Such  conceptions  are 
certainly  necessary  in  the  early  part  of  geography ;  but 
mere  definitions  fail  to  produce  vivid,  accurate  pictures. 
The  average  pupil  who  has  pursued  geography  for  a  year 
has  little  notion  of  the  great, impcnlance  of  soil,  of  wliat  a 
mountain  or  a  river  really  is,  of  the  value  of  good  trade 
routes,  and  why  a  vessel  cannot  find  a  harbor  wherever  it 
will  cast  anclior  along  tlie  coast.  Yet  such  ideas  are  the 
proper  basis  for  the  study  of  geography  in  the  higher 
grades.  The  fact  that  the}'  are  so  often  wanting  is  proof 
that  our  geography  still  lacks  foundation. 
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How  thf:.se  Needs  are  met. —  In  this  firsfc  volume 
the  attempt  is  made  to  supply  this  foundation  by  treating 
tirst  such  common  things  as  soil,  hills,  valleys,  products, 
animal  life,  people,  industries,  climate,  and  government, 
which  .we  \r,nt  of  every  child's  environment ;  and  sec- 
ondly, other  features,  as  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  the 
ocean,  which,  though  absent  from  many  localities,  are  still 
necessary  as  a  i)reparation  for  later  study.  Definitions, 
however,  are  not  relied  upon  for  giving  the  child  this 
extra  knowledge,  but  detailed  descriptions  and  discus- 
sions instead.  This  by  no  means  involves  neglect  of  the 
child's  own  environment  from  the  time  the  unfamiliar 
matter  is  introduced,  for  references  to  home  experiences 
in  this  regard  are  frequently  used.  We  believe  that  our 
plan  gives  a  fuller  guarantee  of  fitness  for  advanced  study 
than  lias  heretofore  been  furnished. 

Relationship  to  Mankind.  —  According  to  the  defi- 
nition of  geography,  —  which  treats  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  the  earth,  —  a  hill  or  a  lake  is  worthy  of  mention 
only  because  it  bears  a  relation  to  us,  the  men  upon  the 
earth  ;  considered  by  itself  it  is  not  a  part  of  geography. 
Therefore,  each  chapter  which  takes  up  one  of  the  above 
subjects,  either  closes  with  the  bearing  of  the  given  topic 
upon  mankind,  or  it  deals  with  the  human  relationship 
throughout. 

Reviews  and  Suggestions  for  Further  Home 
Study.  —  A  study  of  books  alone  can  never  furnish  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  geography.  Therefore  it  has 
been  thought  expedient  to  make  numerous  suggestions 
upon  each  section,  in  order  to  remind  both  teacher  and 
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pupil  of  suitable  excursions,  experiments,  etc.,  to  show  at 
the  same  time  the  breadth  of  the  subject,  and  to  encour- 
age the  habit  of  investigating  the  home  environments. 
Review  material  is  always  suggested  in  frequent  compari- 
sons and  contrasts,  and  in  introducing  new  topics  through 
others  that  have  already  been  presented. 

Maps.  —  The  succeeding  volumes  of  this  series  are  of 
the  same  size  as  the  present  one ;  our  reasons  for  this 
marked  innovation  are  —  that  the  old  form  is  both  unne- 
cessary and  unwieldy.  The  main  excuse  for  the  size  of 
the  common  geography  is  the  supposed  need  of  large 
maps,  a  need  which  should  be  supplied  by  atlas  and  wall 
maps.  This  supposed  requirement  has  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  so  many  names,  entirely  unnecessary  to  pupils, 
that  the  purpose  of  a  school  book  has  generally  been  sac- 
rificed to  that  of  a  cheap  atlas.  Aside  from  this,  the  old 
form  of  geography  is  <listinctly  objectionable  because  of 
its  size,  Avhicli  makes  it  difficult  to  handle  and  to  carry. 
When  open  it  occupies  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the 
desk ;  and  being  so  unwieldy,  it  is  the  most  easily  dam- 
aged of  all  the  schpol  books  in  use. 

The  most  pertinent  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  maps  of 
a  text-book  of  geogra})hy  should  refer  not  to  their  size, 
but  to  their  quality ;  and  in  respect  of  excellence  we  be- 
lieve that  our  maps  are  the  best  thus  far  printed  in  any 
geography. 

Illustrations.  —  The  illustrations  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  to  illustrate  specific  points ;  and  for  the 
sak(!  of  accuracy,  photographs  have  in  most  cases  been 
employed.     They  are  not  inserted  merely  for  the  purpose 
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of  entertainment,  but  in  every  case  bear  a  distinct  rela- 
tionship to  the  text.  They  are  not  intended  as  mere 
pictures^  but  as  illustrations ;  and  being  numbered  and 
referred  to  frequently,  they  pay  for  their  space  by  con- 
tributing materially  to  the  book's  fund  of  instruction. 

This,  as  well  as  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  is  based 
upon  and  is  largely  the  work  of  Professor  Ralph  S.  Tarr, 
B.S.,  F.G.S.A.,  Professor  of  Djnamic  Geolog}-  and  Physi- 
cal Geography  at  Cornell  University;  and  Professor  Frank 
M.  Mc^Iurry,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
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Part  I 
OUR   HOME   AND    ITS   SURROUNDINGS 

I.     THE   SOIL 

Yt)U  have  often  played  in  the  dirt.  Did  yon  ever  stop 
to  think  what  it  is  made  of  ?  It  was  not  always  what  it 
now  is.  You  know  that  the  Avood  in  your  desk  was  not 
always  a  part  of  the  desk ;  it  used  to  be  part  of  a  tree, 
and  has  a  long  story  to  tell  ahout  itself  before  it  was 
brought  to  your  school.  So  all  the  dirt  or  soil  that  you 
have  ever  seen  has  a  long  story  to  tell  about  how  it 
became  what  it  is  now.      Let  us  see  what  that  story  is. 

When  mud  dries  upon  your  hands  and  you  rub  them 
together,  you  can  notice  an  unpleasant,  gritty  feeling. 
This  is  caused  by  the  scraping  together  of  hard  bits  of 
something  in  the  soil.  If  you  rub  some  of  this  dirt 
against  a  smooth  piece  of  glass,  you  can  often  hear  it 
scratch  the  glass.  This  shows  that  these  little  bits  must 
be  very  hard,  for  if  they  were  not,  they  could  not  scratch 
anything  so  hard  as  glass.  They  must  be  even  harder 
than  a  pin,  for  you  cannot  scratch  glass  with  a  pin. 

It  will  help  you  to  find  out  what  these  bits  are  if  you 
examine  some  sand.  The  grains  in  it  are  tiny  bits  of 
stone,  large  enough  to  be  clearly  seen.      When  they  are 
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rubbed  iigaiiist  glass,  they  scratch  it,  because  they  are 
hard  and  sharp. 

Sand  is  made  of  stone  that  has  been  broken  up  into 
very  line  pieces.  Soil  is  also  made  of  stone,  but  tlie 
pieces  are  liner  still.  The  soil  that  you  liave  seen,  such 
as  that  in  the  school  yard,  or  by  the  side  of  the  walk,  was 
once  stone. 

Soil  has  hppii  Dimlo  from  stone. 

Since  soil  is  found  almost  everywhere,  you  may  wonder 
how  so  much  stone  has  been  changed  to  it.  The  answer 
is  not  hard  to  find.  Did  you  ever  pound  a  bit  of  brick 
up  until  you  made  it  into  dust  ?  You  can  change  a  stone 
to  dust  in  the  same  way.  Break  one  into  small  bits  and 
see  how  much  it  resembles  dirt. 

Sometimes  one  sees  men  drilling  holes  into  stone ;  the  tiny  pieces 
that  are  broken  off  collect  in  and  round  the  hole,  and  look  like  a 
muddy  paste.  When  a  grindstone  is  used  to  sharpen  tools,  small 
pieces  of  the  stone  are  ground  off,  and  if  water  is  poured  upon  it,  this 
dust  makes  the  water  muddy,  just  as  soil  would. 

Much  rock  has  been  changed  to  soil  by  the  rubbing  of 
pieces  of  stone  against  one  another.  In  this  way  tiny 
bits  have  been  worn  off,  as  chalk  is  worn  away  wlien 
rubbed  against  the  blackboard,  or  slate  pencils  against 
the  slate.  Perhaps  some  of  the  soil  that  you  have  seen 
has  been  made  in  this  manner.  Further  on  you  will 
learn  about  the  glaciers  which  have  caused  much  of  this 
rul)bing. 

The  grinding  of  rocks  together  has  made  much  soil. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  rock  has  been 
changed  into  soil.  Much  of  it  has  decayed  and  fallen  to 
pieces  as  wood  does.      You  know  that,  after  a  long  time, 
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Fig.  1. 
A  decayiug  stuiup  of  a  tree. 


stumps  of  trees,  and  the  boards  in  sidewalks,  grow  so  soft 

that  they  fall  to  pieces.     Perhaps  you  have  called  it  rot- 

tiyig.  but  this  means  the  same  as 

decaying.    The  picture  (Fig.  1) 

shows  such  a  stump. 

Other    things    even    harder 

than  wood  decay  in  much  the 

same    way,    although    perhaps 

more  slowly.     Hard   nails,   at 

first  bright   and   shiny,   decay 

until  they  become  a  soft,  yellow 

rust.      Iron  pipes  and  tin  pails 

rust  until  hole.s  appear  in  them. 

You  may  not  have  thought  that  stones  also  decaj',  but 

they  do.     The  headstones  in  old  graveyards  are  often  so 

crumbled  that  the  let- 
ters can  scarcely  be  read, 
and  sometimes  the  stones 
have  even  fallen  to 
pieces.  The  decay  of 
stone  may  also  be  seen 
in  old  buildings,  in 
boulders,  and  rock  cliffs. 
Have  you  ever  noticed 
this? 

Soil  hafi  been  formed, 
also,  hy  the  decay  of 
stone. 

There  are  several  things 
tliat  help  to  cause  this  decay. 
All  rocks  have  cracks  in  them 

(Fig.  2).     Usually  some  of  these  are  so  large  that  they  can  be  plainly 

seen ;   but  there  are  many  others  so  tiny  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
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On  Grand  Manan  Island,  N.  B. 

A    rocky  cliff    containing   many  cracks. 

Point  to  some  of  them. 
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without  a  magnifying  glass.  When  it  rains,  the  water  steals  into 
them,  and  by  softening  and  rotting  the  rock,  very  slowly  changes  it 
to  a  powder. 

The  water  may  also  freeze  in  these  cracks  and  force  the  stone 
apart.  If  you  have  seen  water  pitchers,  or  iron  water  pipes,  burst  in 
cold  weather,  you  know  how  this  is  done.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  stone 
broken  off  in  this  way  are  very  snuill,  others  quite  large  (Fig.  3), 

Plants  help  the 
water  in  this 
work.  In  search 
of  food  they  push 
their  hair  -  like 
roots  into  the 
cracks,  and  there 
remain  until  they 
grow  so  large 
that  they  also  pry 
oft"  jueces. 

The  earth- 
worms you  often 
see  after  a  heavy 
rain  also  help  in 
crumbling  the 
stone.  In  order 
to  get  food, they 
take  soil  into  their  bodies  and  grind  the  coarse  bits  together  until 
they  become  very  fine. 

Water  finding  its  way  into  the  craehn  eauses  rock  to 
decay  and  crumhle.  Frost  assists  in  this.  Plants  and 
earthworms  also  help  to  break  it  up. 

Rock  changes  to  soil  most  rapidl}-  near  the  surface  ; 
for  the  rain,  roots  of  plants,  and  earthworms  can  reach 
it  more  easily  there  than  elsewhere.  So  the  deeper  into 
the  earth  one  goes,  the  less  change  is  found  (Fig.  4)  ; 
and,  no  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  should  dig  deep 
enough,  you  would  come  to  solid  rock. 


Fic.  3. 

Pieces  of  rock  broken  from  a  cliff  by  the  weather.  Can 
you  also  see  tlie  cracks  iu  the  rock  of  the  cliff? 
Find  some  broken  pieces  in  Figure  2. 
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Fig.  4. 

A  section,  as  if  the  earth  wer(!  sliced  through,  like  a' loaf  of  bread  is  cut,  so 
that  the  part  below  the  surface  is  seen.  Tell  what  you  see  in  this  picture. 
Notice  the  roots  of  the  tree  on  the  left  side. 

Figure  5  shows  soil  about  one  and  one-half  feet  deep. 
Sometimes  there  is  much  more  than  this,  and  men  may 
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Vu;.  .-,. 
A  picture  showing  solid  rock  beneath  the  soil.     Notice  the  cracks  in  the  rock. 
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even  dig  deep  wells  without  rinding  rock  ;  bnt  in  many 
places  there  are  only  a  few  inches  of  soil,  or,  sometimes, 
not  even  enough  to  hide  the  rock. 

One  reason  for  such  differences  in  the  depth  of  soil  is  that  some 
kinds  of  stone  decay  more  easily  than  others.  Another  reason  is  that 
in  some  places  the  rain  washes  the  bits  away  as  fast  as  the  stone 
crumbles.  This  may  leave  the  rock  quite  bare  in  one  place  and 
make  the  soil  very  deep  in  another. 

There  is  solid  rocJc  herieath  all  soil. 

How  different  it  would  be  if  no  rock  had  ever  changed 
into  soil  I  There  could  then  be  no  grass,  flowers,  or  trees 
around  your  home,  because  they  grow  by  means  of  the 
food  that  they  get  from  the  soil. 

Without  grass  there  could  be  no  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep; 
in  fact,  few  animals  such  as  are  found  upon  the  land  could 
live:  for  what  would  they  eat?  What,  then,  could  30U 
yourself  find  to  oat  ?  There  would  be  no  vegetables,  no 
bread,  butter,  and  milk,  and  no  meat.  You  see  that,  if 
there  were  no  soil,  few  people  could  live ;  so  that  the 
soil  under  our  feet  is  a  very  valuable  substance. 

Without  soil,  few  plants,  animals,  or  people  could  live 
on  the  land. 

Soil  is  needed  by  plants  because  it  holds  Avater.  They 
become  thirsty  as  Avell  as  you.  Wliere  the  soil  is  only 
a  few  inches  deep,  it  may  dry  out  on  hot  summer  days, 
and  then  the  plants  die  ;  but  where  it  is  deep,  the  roots 
may  reach  down  several  feet  till  they  find  damp  earth. 

It  is  surprising  how  long  the  roots  of  some  small  plants  are 
(Fig.  6).  For  example,  the  clover  in  the  picture  is  less  than  a  foot 
high,  but  its  roots  are  longer  than  you  are  tall.  They  reach  so  deep 
down  that  even  in  dry  weather  the  clover  is  green  while  other  plants, 
with  shorter  roots,  are  withered  and  dry.     Some  trees  push  their  roots 
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down  a  greater  distance  still.     Can  you  find  out  how  long  the  roots 
of  any  weeds  are  ? 

The  soil  holds  food,  as  well  as  water,  for  plants.  In  it 
is  found  something  which  plants  need,  and  which  they 
take  up  through  their  roots  ;  it 
is  a  part  of  the  soil  itself,  and 
is  called  plant  food.  Each 
blade  of  grass  and  each  linil) 
of  a  tree  contains  some  of  it ; 
and  Avhen  a  piece  of  wood  is 
burned,  some  of  this  food  is  left 
behind  in  the  ashes. 

Every  person  even  has  a  (luan- 
tity  of  it  in  his  body  :  your 
bones  and  teeth  are  partly  made 
of  it.  But  you  did  not  take  it 
directly  from  the  soil;  the  plants 
took  it  for  you,  and  you  received 
it  from  them  in  flour  and  other 
foods  that  you  have  eaten. 

Soil  finishes  water  and  food 
to  plants. 

All  plants  do  not  need  the 
same  kind  of  food  any  more 
than  all  animals  do.  Horses 
eat  hay  and  grain,  while  dogs 
eat  meat  ;  so  some  plants  need 
one  kind  of  food,  and  some  another.  These  different 
kinds  of  plant  food  are  found  in  the  different  kinds  of 
soil,  of  which  there  are  very  many. 

For  example,  some  .soils  are  fine,  while  others  are  coar.se,  because 
some  rocks  have  crumbled  to  finer  bits  than  others.     Then,  too,  there 


Fig.  (). 

Some  of  the  roots  of  the  clover 
that  the  boy  is  picking  have 
reached  out  into  the  air 
throufih  the  side  of  the  bank. 
Tliey  were  seeking  water. 
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are  many  kinds  of  rock,  such  as  granite,  limestone,  and  sandstone ; 
and  when  they  decay  they  make  different  kinds  of  soil. 

In  some  places  great  numbers  of  plants  have  grown  up  and  died. 
During  their  growtii  they  took  substances  from  the  air,  as  well  ;is 
from  the  soil,  and  when  they  died  and  decayed  they  returned  some 
of  these  to  the  soil.  These  plant  remains  have  become  mingled  with 
the  soil,  making  it  dark  and  sometimes  almost  black.  In  some  places 
this  dark-colored  layer  may  be  several  feet  deep,  as  in  forests,  or  in 
swamps,  where  plants  have  been  growing  and  decaying  for  hundreds 
of  years.  This  is  an  excellent  .soil  for  farming,  because  it  contains 
nmch  plant  food. 

TJiere  are  inany  different  kinds  of  soil. 

Soil  that  has  much  plant  food  in  it  is  said  to  be  rich  or 
fertile  ;  if  it  has  little  it  is  said  to  be  poor  or  sterile.  The 
plants  are  taking  away  some  of  this  food  ;  they  are  really 
robbing  the  soil.  But  when  weeds  and  trees  fall  and 
decay  on  the  spot  where  they  grew,  they  pay  ba(;k  what 
they  took  away.  In  fact,  some  of  this  food  is  returned  to 
the  earth  every  autumn  when  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees. 

But  if  plants  are  carried  away  from  the  spot  where  they 
grew,  there  is  danger  lest  fertile  land  shall  be  robbed  of 
so  much  plant  food  that  it  will  Ijecome  sterile.  Now  this 
often  happens ;  for  farmers  send  away  their  wdieat  to  make 
flour,  and  haul  the  most  of  their  grain  and  hay  to  market. 
Some  farmers  have  done  this  for  so  many  years  that  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  support  their  families  on  their  land, 
but  have  been  obliged  to  move  away  to  find  other  farms 
where  the  soil  has  not  been  robbed  of  its  plant  food. 

The  wif>e  farmer  takes  care  to  put  some  plant  food  back  upon  the 
soil  to  pay  for  what  he  has  taken,  so  that  he  niaj'  continue  to  grow 
good  crops.  That  which  he  puts  back  upon  the  soil  is  called  a 
fertilizer,  because  it  keeps  the  soil  fertile.  People  in  the  city  often 
use  a  fertilizer  to  feed  the  grass  of  their  lawns  and  keep  it  green. 

Fertile  soil  may  he  robbed  of  its  food  and  become  sterile. 


II.    HILLS 

The  soil  that  has  been  formed  from  stone  has  not  been 
left  smooth  and  level  like  a  floor.  The  surface  of  the 
land  is  usually  uneven  or  rolling  ;  and  even  those  places 
which  at  first  sight  appear  level,  are  really  sloping 
(Fig.   7).      Besides  such    gentle    slopes,  there  are    many 


Fi(i.  7. 
A  very  level  plain  ;  but,  as  a  stream  is  flowing  through  it,  there  must  be  slope. 

others  steep  enough  to  allow  coasting  in  winter,  and 
others  still  that  are  much  too  steep  for  this  purpose.  In 
other  words,  liills^  some  gently  sloping,  some  steep,  are 
found  almost  everywhere  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
(Fig.  8). 

These  hills  have  not  always  been  here.  Even  the  ones 
you  may  have  seen  and  climbed  have  been  slowly  made. 
Let  us  see  what  has  caused  them. 

When  it  rains  slightl}',  the  water  soaks  into  the  ground 
and  disappears  ;  but  when  there  is  a  heavy  rain,  all  of  the 
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water  ciiniiot  sink  into  the  soil  as  rapidly  as  it  falls.  Some 
then  begins  to  flow  away.  One  little  stream,  perhaps 
hardly  an  inch  wide,  begins  at  one  point  ;  another  joins 
it ;   (iniekly  several  of  them  nnite,  and  soon  a  good-sized 


Fio.  8. 

A  picture  of  a  hilly  country.     The  surface  of  the  lake  is  level ;  but  the  hills, 
some  steep,  others  gently  sloping,  are  very  irregular. 

brook  or  creek  is  formed.  Have  you  not  noticed  this 
flowing  water  in  the  school  yard,  in  the  roads,  and  on  the 
sides  of  hills? 

But  did  the  water  flow  off  without  taking  something 
with  it  ?  Was  it  not  muddy  ?  This  means  that  soil  had 
become  mixed  with  the  water  and  was  being  borne  away. 
Every  heavy  rain  bears  along  much  vsoil,  cutting  out  little 
channels,  washing  out  roads,  and  perhaps  even  destroying 
the  beds  of  railways,  so  that  trains  must  stop  running  for 
a  time. 

During  such  a  rain  little  channels,  or  valleys,  and  tiny 
^^7/8  and  ridges  are  carved  in  the  soil  (Fig.  9).  No 
doubt  you  have  seen  these  formed  very  many  times.  If 
not,  you  can  easily  make  them  by  pouring  water  from  a 
sprinkler  u[)on  a  i)ile  of  loose  dirt. 

There  are  many  heavy  rains  every  year,  and  in  a  life- 
time their  number  is  very  large.  During  many  hundreds 
of  years,  then,  the  water  could  wash  aAvay  an  enormous 
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amount  of  soil  and  rock  which  the  hiri^e  streams  and 
rivers  would  carry  away  to  the  sea.  By  this  means  deep 
valleys  have  been  formed,  leaving  hills  between  them, 
much  as  the  tiny  channels  in  the  school  yard  are  cut  in 
the  earth  by  the  rain  water. 

Then,  also,  some  rocks  are  not  so  hard  as  others,  and 
the  softer  ones,  as  they  break  up,  are  naturally  carried 
away  faster  than  those  that  are  harder.  This  leaves  high 
ground  where  the  rocks  are  hardest. 


Fig.  9. 
Little  hills  and  valleys  cut  ia  the  soil  by  heavy  rains.    Point  to  some  of  them. 

What  a  change  water  must  have  made  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  surface  of  the  earth !  No  doubt,  in  the 
very  beginning  there  were  hills  and  valleys;  but  every 
year,  for  thousands  of  years,  these  have  been  slowly 
changing,  so  that  they  are  now  very  different  from  what 
they  were  long  ago.  And  after  many  more  years  they 
will  be  very  different  from  what  they  now  are,  for  they 
are  changing  even  now. 

Most  It  ills  have  hern  carved  nut  by  vjiJitiing  ivater. 

In  every  neighl)orlioo(l  there  are  hills,  although  they  may  not  be 
very  high.      The  picture  shows  one  with  a  somewhat  gentle  slope 
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(Fig.  H»).  If  a  person  were  to  walk  up  this  hill,  going  from  its  base 
to  the  top,  or  summil,  he  would  walk  more  than  a  mile  ;  but  tins,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  the  hill  is  a  mile  high. 

For  example,  in 
Figure  11  you  see  a 
lK)ard  ten  feet  long, 
with  one  end  resting 
on  the  ground  and 
the  other  on  a  fence 
four  feet  above  the 
ground.  If  a  person 
starts  at  the  lower 
end  and  walks  to  the 
upjjer  end,  he  travels 
ten  feet;  but  he  is 
then  only  four  feet 
above  the  ground. 
The  height  of  a  hill  is  much  less  than  the  length  of 
its  slope. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  it  is  cohler  on  the  summit, 
or  crest,  of  a  high  hill  than  at  its  base.  If  one  takes  a 
thermometer  with  him  when  going  to  the  tojD  of  a   hill 


Fig.  lU. 

To  show  the  dilTereuee  between  the  slope  of  a  lii 
and  its  heisjht. 


Fiu.  11. 
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which  is  300  feet  high,  he  finds  that  it  is  about  one 
degree  cokler  at  tlie  top  than  at  the  bottom.  One  miglit 
not  notice  any  difference  in  climbing  h)w  hills,  but  it 
can  easily  be  noticed  on  high  ones ;  and  if  your  home  is 
near  one,  you  can  prove  this. 

People  who  live  where  there  are  high  hills  often  observe 
that  it  snows  upon  them  while  it  rains  upon  the  lower 
ground  at  their  base  (Fig.  12).     Explain  why  this  is  so. 

It  is  colder  at  tJie  crest  of  a  hill  than  at  its  base. 


Do  you  see  any  reason  for  thinking  tliat  it  is  colder  near  the  summit  of  this 
high  mountain  than  at  its  hase  ?  This  is  Mount  Chimborazo  in  S<uith 
America,  where  it  is  very  hot  in  tlie  lowlamls. 

Many  people  prefer  to  build  their  houses  upon  hills, 
partly  because  the  air  is  cooler  and  fresher  in  summer ; 
but  another  and  more  important  reason  is,  that  it  is  more 
healtliful  to  live  on  this  hiofh  gfround.  Where  the  land 
is  low,  the  slope  is  often  so  gentle  that  the  Avater  cannot 
flow  off  readily,  so  it  stands,  sometimes  making  wet  places 
called  swamps  (Fig.  33).  Houses  in  such  places  often 
have  cellars  and  foundation  walls  that  are  damp,  and  the 
people  who  live  in  them  are  in  danger  of  fever,  and  of 
other  kinds  of  sickness  caused  by  this  dampness. 
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liut  the  water  usually  flows  quickly  away  from  a  hill, 
so  that  even  after  a  heavy  rain  the  ground  soon  becomes 
dry.  In  large  cities,  where  land  is  very  expensive, 
people  build  almost  anywhere  ;  but  in  these  cities  there 
are  so  many  drain  pipes,  or  sewers,  to  carry  off  the  water, 
that  even  the  low  places  are  quite  dry. 


Fig.  la. 
A  eastle  built  upon  the  brow  of  a  bigli  hill.     De.scribe  the  view  from  there. 

In  time.s  past  some  men  were  in  the  habit  of  hiiikling  great 
castles  with  thick  walls,  on  the  crests  of  lulls  (Fig.  l-'J).  From 
the.se  they  could  look  out  over  the  country  for  a  long  distance  and 
.spy  approaching  enemies  in  time  to  prepare  for  them.  Then,  too, 
the  steep  sides  of  the  hills  were  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  climb,  so 
that  the  people  living  in  castles  on  hilltops  were  quite  safe. 

Some  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  built  their  towns  upon  the  tops  of 
steep  hills  in  order  to  be  safe  from  the  more  savage  Indians  who 
attacked  them.  For  much  the  same  reason  the  Puritans,  many  years 
ago,  were  in  the  habit  of  building  their  churches  upon  the  hilltops. 
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Hills  at  present  are  little  needed  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  there 
is  another  reason  why  people  like  to  live  upon  them.  From  their 
tops  they  can  look  out  over  the  fields  for  long  distances  and  enjoy  the 
beautiful  views.     Have  yon  yourself  ever  enjoyed  such  a  view  V 

Feojtle  like  to  Jniihl  tJteir  limofies  upon  hills,  because 
it  is  healthful  there  and  the  views  are  beautiful. 


III.    MOUNTAINS 

You  may  never  yet  have  seen  mountains,  but  you 
have  certainly  seen  something  that  looks  much  like  them. 
Often,  on  a  summer  evening,  tiie  sun  sets  behind  great 
banks  of  clouds  that  reach  far  up  into  the  sky.  Some  of 
them  have  rough,  steep  sides,  and  great,  rugged  peaks. 


Fig.  U. 
A  scene  among  the  White  Mountains. 

while  others  have  more  gentle  slopes,  and  rounder  tops. 
Oftentimes  there  are  many  of  them  together,  and  they  are 
so  real  that  it  seems  as  if  one  might  climb  their  sides  if 
he  could  only  reach  them. 

'I'iiis  is  very  much  the  way  snow-covered  mountains 
appear  in  the  distance ;  in  fact,  the  resemblance  is  so 
close  that,  when  one  is  at  a  distance  from  mountains,  he 
must  often  look  carefully  to  note  whether  he  is  looking  at 
real  mountains,  or  only  at  clouds  in  the  sky. 

The  mountains  in  Fig.  14  are  much  like  hills  except 
that  they  are  larger.     Hills  are  seldom  more  than  a  i».w 
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hundred  feet  high,  while  these  mountains  rise  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  in  height.  Some  mountains  are  so  low,  and 
their  slopes  so 
gentle,  that  one 
is  able  to  climb  to 
their  tojjs  with- 
out much  trou- 
ble. Such  moun- 
tains are  often 
called  hills.  But 
many  others  are 
even  two  or  three 
miles  in  height. 
Their  peaks  rise 
far  above  the 
clouds  and  are 
often  wholly  hid- 
den by  them,  as 
in  Figure  15. 

Usually  where 
there    is    one 
mountain  peak  there  are  others  near  by  (Fig.  16).     They 
often  extend  a  long  distance,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles. 


Fk:.  15. 

A  mountain  peak  in  Switzerland,  with  snow  on  its 
sides  and  base,  and  a  small  cloud  hiding  the  very 
summit. 
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A  number  of  lofty  niountaiu  peaks  uear  together. 
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as  hills   liav('   i>epii. 


foniiiug  what  is  culled  a  mountain  chain,  or  a  mountain 
range. 

Such  great  ranges  have  not  been  carved  out  by  running  water, 
In  fact,  real  mountains  are  found  oidy  where 
parts  of  the  land 
have  been  slowly 
raised  or  pushed 
upward  until  they 
are  as  we  see  them 
to-day  (Fig.  17). 
Among  these  moun- 
tains, as  elsewhere, 
running  water  has 
of  course  cut  out 
many  valleys. 

You  can  imitate 
mountain  folding  by 
crumpling  a  num- 
itr  of  the  rock  layers 


Fi(i.  17. 

This  is  a  drawing  of  a  mountain  range  sliced  through 
so  as  to  show  the  layers  of  rock  that  have  heen 
pushed  upward. 


ber  of  sheets  of  paper.     The  reason  for  this  foldii 
will  be  found  staled  on  page  15,  part  II. 

Moiin tains  are  nuissps  of  rode  that  have  been  jnished 
above  the  level  of  tJie  Sttrroiuidiji£  country. 

Men  often  clinil)  to  the  tops  of  mountains.  It  might 
seem  that  this  would  not  take  a  veiy  long  time,  nor  be 
very  dil'licult ;  but  to  go  to  the  crest  of  even  a  low  moun- 
tain is  often  quite  a  task.  Upon  a  level  road  one  can 
easily  walk  a  mile  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  But  it  might 
require  a  whole  day  of  steady  climbing  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain  only  one  mile  high. 

It  would  be  a  long  journey  even  if  one  could  go  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  top.  It  has  already  been  stated  (page 
12)  that  to  climb  a  hill  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high 
it  is  necessary  to  walk  a  longer  distance  than  this.  Tlie 
same  is  true  of  mountains. 
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Most  mountains  are  so  steep  that  one  would  grow 
very  tired  climbing  directly  up  their  slopes ;  so  a  much 
longer,  zigzag  [)ath  is  usually  followed.  Then,  too,  there 
are  often  steep  cliffs  ov precipices^  that  could  not  be  climbed 
(Fig.  18),  and  one  must  travel  round  these  to  tind  a  [)lace 
where  the  slope  is  gentle.  This  makes  the  path  still 
longer,  so  that 
to  climb  a  moun- 
tain one  mile 
high  it  might  be 
necessary  to  walk 
ten  miles,  or  even 
more. 

If  the  air  is 
cohler  at  tlu'  top 
of  a  hill  than 
at  its  base,  one 
might  expect 
that  it  would  be 
very  much  colder 
on  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain, 
and  this  is  true 
(Fig.  12,  p.  13). 
In  fact,  it  grows 
so  much  colder 
near  the  summit 


Fkj.  18. 

A  uiouiitaiii  precipice  in  tlie  Yosemite  P;irk,  ainoiifj 
the  .Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  California.  No 
one  could  possibly  climb  the  face  of  this  steep 
rock  cliff,  which  is  about  4()()0  feet  high. 


of  the  higher  mountains  that  it  never  rains  there,  but 
snows  instead ;  and  it  may  even  be  so  cold  that  trees  can- 
not grow  there  (Fig.  20,  p.  22). 

It  is  a  long  distance  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
anil  the  air  is  cold  there. 
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Many  peoi)le  cross  the  ocean  to  visit  the  Alps  Mountains  in  Swit- 
xerland  ;  but  while  they  enjoy  climbing  about  on  the  sides,  and  look- 
ing at  the  beautiful  views,  very  few  ever  reach  the  summit  of  the 
higher  peaks.  Mont  Blanc  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  these,  and  is 
nearly  three  miles  in  height.  (The  picture,  Fig.  20,  shows  views  of 
Mont  Blanc.) 

It  is  very  ditficult,  and  even  somewhat  dangerous,  to  climb  to  the 
summit  of  this  mountain.  When  a  person  wishes  to  do  so,  he  must 
employ  guides  to  help  him  over  the  difficult  places. 

The  round  trip  usually  takes  two  nights  and  three  days;  as  there 
is  no  place  to  obtain  food  high  up  on  the  mountain  side,  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  it.  Overcoats  and  blankets  are  also  necessary;  for  even 
though  the  journey  be  made  in  the  hottest  summer  weather,  it  will  be 
bitterly  cold  upon  the  mountain  top. 

Suppose  that  we  are  making  such  a  journey.  We  start  early  in  the 
morning  so  as  to  liave  a  long  day.     Each  of  us  carries  a  few  light 

articles,  but  the 
'•  guides  and  porter 
carry  most,  for  they 
;iie  strong  and  used 
to  climbing. 

At  first  we  walk 

along     a     pleasant 

l^r  J^&^'        '■' : -.'i^Z'^^i^^  I'ath   in    a  beautiful 

' "  wood.     A    house    is 

I  tccasionally  passed 
(Fig.  20,  G),  and 
l)erhaps  a  green  field. 
But  soon  thei'e  are 
no  more  houses  and 
fields,  and  the  trees 
become  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  the 
line  is  reached  above  which  it  is  so  cold  that  no  trees  can  grow.  This 
is  called  the  tree  line  or  tirnher  line  (Fig.  19). 

From  this  point  on,  no  plants  larger  than  bushes  are  seen,  and  after 
a  while  even  these  disappear.  Meanwhile  the  soil  and  the  grass  have 
become  more  scarce,  while  here  and  tliere  banks  of  snow  are  found  in 


^. 


A  picture  of  the  timber  line  on  the  snowy  slopes  of 
the  mountains  in  Yukon  Territory,  looking  east- 
ward from  the  east  side  of  the  Yukon  River. 
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the  shady  hollows.  Soon  we  have  climbed  to  the  snow  Hue.  This  is 
the  line  above  which  snow  is  found  all  the  year  round.  Now,  no 
matter  in  what  direction  we  look,  rock  and  snow  are  everywhere  to  be 
seen,  the  hitter  often  being  hundreds  of  feet  deep  (Fig.  20,  F). 

What  a  beautiful  view  is  before  us !  It  repays  us  foi"  all  the  hard 
work.  We  look  down  upon  the  woods  through  which  we  have  just 
passed ;  then,  over  beyond  them,  to  the  deep  valleys,  with  the  gieen 
fields,  pretty  houses,  and  villages  far  below  us;  and,  beyond  these, 
to  the  other  steep  mountains  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

The  guide  takes  his  place  in  front  of  us,  and  often  tells  us  to  stop 
while  he  goes  ahead  to  examine  the  way.  It  may  be  that  the  snow 
has  bridged  over  and  hidden  a  deep  and  narrow  chasm,  so  that  if  one 
\vere  to  step  upon  this  snow  he  might  fall  through. 

Sometimes  the  guides  lift  one  of  us  over  a  dangerous  place ;  and,  when 
it  is  steep  or  slippery,  fasten  all  the  members  of  the  party  together 
with  ropes  (Fig.  "20,  E),  so  that  if  one  falls,  the  other  may  hold  him. 
As  we  advance  higher  and  higher,  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  a 
narrow  path  on  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain.  On  the  right  you 
can  look  hundreds  of  feet  almost  directly  downward;  on  the  left  are 
great  stones  and  masses  of  snow  almost  directly  overhead. 

The  snow  sometimes  falls,  forming  snow  slides  or  avalanches, 
which  are  very  dangerous.  They  come  tearing  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  with  a  terrible  roar,  burying  whole  villages  beneath 
them.  You  have  seen  the  same  thing,  on  a  nmch  smaller  scale,  when 
snow  has  slid  from  the  roofs  of  houses  on  warm  winter  days. 

After  one  night  .spent  in  a  little  house  about  halfway  up  the 
mountain  side,  and  after  much  hard  work  on  the  next  day,  we  reach 
the  summit  (Fig.  20,  A).  Here,  in  spite  of  our  wrap.s,  we  are  all 
shivering  ;  for  upon  high  mountain  summits  there  are  fierce  winds 
which  seem  to  go  through  even  the  thickest  cloth. 

On  this  barren  mountain  top  thei'e  are  no  birds,  no  trees,  no  grass : 
notliing  but  snow  and  rock  ;  but  if  it  is  a  clear  day,  and  there  are  no 
clouds  clinging  to  the  mountain  sides  below,  we  may  be  able  to  look 
down  into  the  beautiful  green  valleys,  only  a  few  miles  away.  There 
the  birds  are  singing,  flowers  are  blossoming,  and  men,  working  in 
the  fields  are  complaining  of  the  heat. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  journey  to  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain. 


Fig.  20. 

Seveu  photographs  taken  on  a  journey  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
you  can  find  in  these  pictures  any  of  the  scenes  described. 
22 
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It  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  reach  the  summits  of 

all  mountains.     JMany  of  them  (Fig.  14,  p.  1(3)  are  so  low 

that   there  is  no 

snow  upon  them 

in    summer,    and 

trees     live     and 

thrive  even  at  the 

top.      Roads  may 

nave   been  made 

to    the     summit, 

so   that  one  may 

drive   up  instead 

of  walking. 

A  mong  some 

of    these     moun- 
tains   hotels    are 

built     (Figs.     21 

and  24).  to  which   people  go  in  summer  to  escape  the 

hot  weather. 
There  they 
may  w  a  1  k 
through  the 
Avoods,  and 
climb  to  many 
interesting 
places,  where 
fine  views  are 
to   be  had. 


Fig.  21. 

A  hotel  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  mountain  at  Banff, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in  Alberta, 
N.W.  Territory. 


Fig.  S^. 

Entrance  to  the  Van  Winkle  Bar  gold  mine,  near  I.ytton, 
B.C.  Here  men  are  digging  gold  ore  deep  in  the 
mountain  side.  The  ore  is  brought  to  the  surface  and 
crushed ,  so  that  the  particles  of  gold  can  be  extracted. 


Mountains 
are  impor- 
tant summer 
resorts. 
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Fig.  23. 

This  man  is  deep  down  in  the  earth  in  an  iron  mine.     He  is  preparing  to  load 
the  car  with  ore  which  has  heen  dug  in  a  tunnel  just  ahove. 

Perhaps  you  already'  know  that  the  rocks  inside  the 
mountains  sometimes  contain  gokl  and  silver  (Fig.  22). 
Iron,  lead,  and  other  metals  are  also  found  there.  When 
they  are  dug  out  from  the  rocks  they  are  ores,  which  do 
not  look  much  like  these  metals  as  we  know  them.  But  the 
metal  in  the  rings,  watches,  and  silver  coins  that  you  have 
seen,  and  even  the  iron  parts  of  your  school  desks,  may 
have  come  from  the  rocks  of  some  mountain  (Fig.  23). 

The  trees  in  the  moiuitain  forests  are  also  vahiable.  The  most 
common  kinds  are  evergreens,  such  as  the  pine,  hemlock,  and  spruce, 
which  are  green  even  through  the  winter,  and  which  can  live  on  the 
cold  mountain  sides  as  far  up  as  the  timber  line. 
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The  land  upon  a  mountain  side  is  usually  too  steep  and  rocky  for 
farms.  But  even  where  farms  are  not  possible,  trees  often  grow 
finely,  covering  the  mountain  for  miles  and  miles  with  dense  forests. 
This  is  an  advantage,  for  the  trees  may  be  cut  down  and  sawn  into 
lumber,  from  which  all  sorts  of  wooden  articles  are  made.  Possibly 
the  very  seat  in  which  you  are  sitting  was  once  a  part  of  a  tree  that 
grew  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

Mountains  are  of  further  use  because  of  the  :il)undiuice  of  water 
that  they  supply.     We  have  already  seen  tliat  there  is  much  ice  and 


Fig.  24. 

The  forests  on  the  sides  of  the  White  Mountains.      Tlie  large  buildings  are 
the  hotels  of  a  suumier  resort. 


snow  upon  some  of  them;  in  fact,  there  is  so  much  upon  the  higher 
ones  that  it  can  never  all  melt  away,  no  matter  how  hot  the  summer 
may  be. 

During  hot  w^eather  many  streams  dry  up ;  but  at  such  times  the 
ice  and  snow  of  the  mountains  only  melt  the  faster,  so  that  the  streams 
which  flow  forth  from  these  mountains  are  even  more  swollen  than 
u.sual.  Tliis  water  may  run  along  for  many  miles  until  it  finally 
reaches  towns  and  cities  where  people  need  it  to  drink.  Do  you  know 
of  any  city  that  gets  its  drinking  water  from  such  a  river? 

Mountains  furnish  metals,  lumber,  and  water. 


IV.    VALLEYS 


We  have  seen  liow  water  is  always  washing  away  soil, 
making  hills  and  changing  their  appearance.     Wherever 

hills  are  found 
there  are  always 
low  places  or 
hollows,  and 
these  are  called 
valleys. 

Some  very 
small  valleys 
you  have  al- 
ready seen  in 
Figure  9.  They 
are  only  a  few 
inches  wide,  and 
the  tiny  hills  or 
ridges  between  them  are  only  a  few  inches  high. 

Every  stream  of  water,  whether  great  or  small,  when 
flowing  over  soft  earth,  is  carrying  some  of  it  away  and 
forming  valleys.  Even  when  flowing  over  hard  rock,  the 
water  is  doing  the  same  thing,  but  more  slowl}'.  It  grinds 
the  rock  away  by  dragging  pebbles  and  grains  of  sand  over 
it,  thus  scouring  it  out.  This  work  of  tlie  water  is  never 
finished,  for  every  rain  is  slightly  changing  the  valleys. 

Are  there  any  valleys  in  your  neigh])orhood  ?  Do  you 
live  in  one  ?  If  you  have  travelled  on  the  railway,  you 
have  certainly  seen  many  of  them.     Figures  11, 14,  and  25 
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Fig.  25. 
A  beautiful  stream  in  a  wooded  valley. 
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show  valleys.  Can  you  find  pictures  of  others  in  the 
book?  In  Figure  25  is  shown  a  small  stream  with  the 
land  on  either  side  gently  sloping  toward  it. 

Since  there  are  very  few  places  without  slopes  and  hills 
of  some  kind,  there  must  be  few  places  without  valleys. 
Although  some  of  these  are  narrow,  others  are  so  wide 
that  one  cannot  see  across  them. 

Wherever  two  downward  slopes  come  together,  a  valley  is  formed, 
whether  the  slopes  be  long  or  short.  lu  those  that  you  find,  notice 
the  difference  in  the  slopes.  If  in  one  of  the  valleys  there  is  a  stream, 
notice  the  direction  in  which  it  flows.  Why  does  the  water  flow  at 
all?     Which  way  is  doicn  the  valley.     Point  up  the  valley. 

You  see,  of  course,  that  valleys  have  not  only  width  but  length. 
Many  of  them  are  only  a  few  inches  long,  and  you  can  certainly  find 
some  of  these.  Perhaps  your 
home  is  in  a  valley  that  is 
many  miles  in  length.  Find 
out  if  this  is  true. 

Most  vaJIej/s  have  been 
cut  out  of  the  land  by 
running  water. 

In  the  picture  (Fig. 
26)  you  see  several  val- 
leys. Rain  falls  into  each 
of  these,  some  of  it  sink- 
.ing  into  the  soil  and  some 
.Tunning  off  down  the 
slopes.  Into  which  valley  will  the  water  flow  that  falls 
<m  the  top  of  the  ridge  ? 

When  it  rains  upon  the  roof  of  a  house  (Fig.  27),  the 
water  is  divided  along  the  highest  part,  some  flowing 
down  one  side,  some  down  the  other.  A  similar  thing 
happens  when  water  falls  on  the  land.     Because  the  water 
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Fig.  26. 

The  dotted  lines  show  the  divides  be- 
tween the  valleys.  Trace  them. 
What  else  do  you  see  in  the  picture  ? 
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parts,  or  divides,  at  the  highest  phice  between  two  valleys, 
this  place  is  called  a  divide  or  wUter-partinff,  or  sometimes  a 

watershed.    The 
dotted    lines   in 
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picture 
26)  show 


some  divides. 
How  irregular 
the  lines  are ! 

A  divide  some- 
times stands  out 
sliarplj,  as  on 
the  roof  of  a 
house  ;  but  in 
many  places  it 
is  difficult  to 
find,  for  the 
land  there  may 
appear  to  be 
flat.     Can  you  point  out  such  a  place  in  Figure  26  ? 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  wide  one  of  these  valleys  is,  where  would 
you     begin      to      measure?     ^^^^^^-^^^^^^y— =-^=^=^_^ 


Would  it  not  be  from  the 
divide  on  one  side  to  the 
divide  directly  across  on  the 
other  side?  Of  course  it 
would,  for  the  divides  form 
the  boundaries  of  the  valley 
(Fig.  28). 


Fig.  27. 

A  house  roof,  to  show  that  the  water  is  divided  aloii^ 
the  highest  point. 


t/^  divide  or  ivater- 
shed  is  the  highest 
ground  separating  tivo 
valleys. 


Fig.  28. 
The  line  A-B  shows  the  width  of  this  val- 
ley.   Observe   that   the  vallej'  is  nuich 
wider  than  the  stream. 
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While  the  valleys  that  one  usually  sees  are  both  narrow 
and  short,  there  are  some  so  long  and  wide  that  one  could 
not  travel  their  whole  length  or  width,  even  if  he  were  to 
spend  all  day  and  all  night  upon  a  fast  train  (Fig.  29). 
One  of  the  most  noted  in  the  world  is  called  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  which  is  over  three  thousand  miles  long  and 
many  hundred  miles  wide. 


Fk;.  29. 
Picture  of  a  river  winding  througli  a  broad  and  very  long  valley. 


When  valleys  are  so  large  as  this,  their  sloi)es  must  be 
very  gentle.  On  tliat  account  many  people  who  live  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  scarcely  know  that  they  are  in  a 
valley.  The  river  flows  through  the  lowest  part,  and  the 
homes  of  these  people  may  be  so  far  away  that  they  have 
never  seen  it.  All  about  them  the  land  appears  so  level 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  f(jrm  a  part  of  a  slope.      It  is 
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tlierefore  called  a  plain.  But  when  rain  falls  there,  it 
immediately  ilows  toward  the  river,  thus  proving  that  the 
plain  is  a  part  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  slopes. 

Such  an  immense  valley  was  not  cut  out  by  running 
water.  You  have  learned  that  hills  are  made  in  that  way, 
hut  that  mountains  are  formed  by  the  rising  of  great  masses 
of  rock.  Some  of  the  great  valleys,  like  the  Mississippi, 
have  also  been  made  by  changes  in  the  level  of  the  land. 
But  even  the  valleys  that  have  been  formed  in  this  way 
have  generally  been  greatly  changed  by  the  water  that 
has  run  through  them. 

Some  great  valleys  have  been  formed  hy  the  rising  or 
sinking  of  the  land. 


Fig.  :50. 

A  valley  slicerl  throusli  to  illnstnitc!  how  valleys  may  1)6  formed  by  the  folding 
of  the  rock  layers. 

People  generally  choose  the  valleys  for  their  homes. 
Even  among  high  mountains,  where  it  is  impossible  to  live 
on  the  steep  and  cold  sides,  they  often  dwell  in  the  bottom 
of  tlie  valleys.  Here  they  are  surrounded  by  lofty  peaks 
which  ap[)car  to  shut  them  in  almost  entirely  (Fig.  31). 

Hills  are  often  too  cool  or  too  steep,  or  have  too  shallow 
a  soil  for  farming.  The  rains  have  washed  the  earth  down 
the  steep  slopes  into  the  lower  part  of  the  valleys,  making 
a  deep  and  fertile  soil  there.     In  the  valleys,  therefore. 
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the  best  farms  are  found,  with  their  great  fiekls  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  and  grass   (Fig.   32).     In  the  valleys,  also. 


Fig.  ;;i. 

A  city  near  some  mines  in  a  valley  among  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

cattle  and  horses  are  raised,  many  large  cities  have  sprung 
up,  and  railways  have  been  built. 


Fig.  ^^2. 
Scene  in  the  valley  of  Oraml  Pre,  a  lari,'e  and  fertile  valley  in  N<jva  Scotia. 
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Most  of  the  land  is  really  made  up  of  slopes,  and  we 
are  living  upon  them.  It  may  not  seem  that  your  home 
is  upon  one,  but  it  probably  is.  Your  house  may  even  be 
upon  a  hilltop,  and  yet  you  may  be  living  in  a  broad 
valley. 

Most  people  live  in  some  part  of  a  valley. 


Fig.  ;«. 
A  ditch  dug  to  drain  a  swaiup. 


The  soil  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  of  the  slopes 
of  valleys.  Were  it  not  for  them  the  water,  after  a  heavy 
rain,  would  stand  too  long  upon  the  ground.  But  where 
there  are  slopes,  doAvn  which  the  water  can  run/reely,  it 
quickly  flows  off  and  does  not  drown  the  crops  or  make 
the  region  unhealthy  for  man  and  animals. 
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The  great  importance  of  tliis  matter  is  shown  when  farmers  buy 
land.  One  of  tiie  tirst  tilings  that  they  inquire  about  is  drainage, 
that  is  the  slopes  which  allow  the  water  to  run  off  quickly. 

If  the  water  does  not  flow  freely  away,  they  even  dig  channels  in 
order  to  carry  it  off.  Sometimes  these  are  left  open,  as  in  the  picture 
(Fig.  33),  and  they  are  then  called  flitches ;  but,  more  often,  when  the 
channels  are  small,  tiles  are  placed  in  the  bottom,  forming  a  kind  of 
pipe,  and  then  the  earth  is  thrown  back  again.  Such  channels  are 
known  as  fli-aiiis.  The  water  finds  its  way  into  the  pipes,  through 
small  openings  that  are  left  for  this  purpose,  and  flows  away.  Good 
drainage  is  so  important  that  men  are  often  willing  to  incur  great 
expense  in  order  to  secure  it. 

In  some  places  the  land  is  so  nearly  level  that  the 
standing^  water  produces  swamps.  There  are  thousands 
of  swamps  in  this  country,  and  great  sums  of  money  are 
spent  in  digging-  ditches  to  drain  them.  This  makes  the 
swamp  dry  ;  and  since  the  soil  in  such  places  is  very  fer- 
tile, a  great  deal  of  land  that  was  once  of  little  value  is 
now  changed  to  rich  farms. 

The  slopes  of  valleT/s  are  valuable  for  drainage. 

Valleys  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  roads  of  a 
country.  For  instance,  in  going  across  mountains  men 
generally  follow  a  valley,  going  higher  and  higher  until 
they  come  to  what  is  called  a  mountain  pass  (Fig.  34), 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  valley  between  mountain 
peaks.  After  crossing  this,  they  go  down  another  valley 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

Railways  also  cross  mountains  through  the  valleys  and 
over  the  lower  passes;  they  wind  in  and  out,  often  mak- 
ing sharp  curves  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  directly  through 
the  rock. 

Even  in  hilly  regions  it  is  usually  easier  to  get  from 
one  [)lace  to  another  by  travelling  in  the  Valleys.  In  the 
I) 
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lower  parts,  near  the  streams,  the  hind  is  most  nearly  level; 
but  as  soon  as  one  attempts  to  go  directly  across  the  coun- 
try, the  roads  become  rough  and  hilly. 

On  that  account,  when  white  men  first  came  to  this 
country  and  settled  among  the  hills  and  mountains,  they 
built  their  roads  in  the  valleys,  often  quite  near  the 
streams.      Men  do  the  same  thing  still. 


The  White  Pass,  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  way  to  the  Klondike  gold 

diggings. 

Where  the  country  is  more  level,  as  upon  a  plain,  it  is 
not  so  difficult  to  travel  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  even  in 
such  places  both  the  waggon  roads  and  the  railways  are 
often  built  round  a  small  hill  rather  than  over  it. 

TJie  location  of  waggon  roads  and  railways  depends 
on  the  valleys. 

vVe  have  seen  that  hills  and  mountains  afford  many  beautiful  views. 
Bat  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  mountains  to  see  the  fine  views. 
■^  ou  may  see  them  in  almost  any  valley  or  plain.     Even  a  field  of 
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green  grass,  sucli  as 
may  be  seen  in  city 
parks,  and  in  the 
country,  is  beautiful. 
This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  early 
spring,  after  the  long, 
cold  winter. 

Those  who  live  in 
small  towns  or  cities 
may  find  streets  where 
the  trees  have  grown 
so  tall  that  they 
nearly  meet  overhead 
(Fig.  35).  As  one 
looks  along  such  a 
street,  he  f;m  scnrcplv  Ik- 


Fig.  35. 

A  beautiful  street  scene.     Sherbourne  St., 

Toronto,  Out. 


ifxcimmnu 


Awiuter  scene  in  Montreal  Park,  sluiwinj; 
the  beautiful  effects  of  the  branches 
covered   with   snow  and   ice. 


'  What  a  magnificent  arch  way ! " 
In  the  country,  also,  there 
are  many  beautiful  sights, 
such  as  the  variously  colored 
fields,  the  waving  grain,  the 
graceful  trees,  and  the  shady 
roads. 

The  views  change  from 
time  to  time.  They  are  not 
the  same  at  noon  as  in  the 
late  afternoon  when  the  sun 
is  casting  long  shadows.  In 
the  spring  the  i)lants  are 
fresh  and  bright ;  in  the 
autunm  they  are  prettily 
colored;  in  the  winter  the 
damp  snow  clings  to  the 
trees,  bushes,  fences,  and 
houses  until  everything  is 
robed  in  white  (Fig.  36). 
Again,  the  rain  freezes  to 
the  trees,  and  when  the  sun 
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appears,  everything  sparkles  in  the  bright  light  as  if  it  were  covered 
with  a  thousand  jewels. 

It  is  not  necessaiy,  then,  to  travel  far  in  order  to  find  beautiful 
views  ;  they  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  not  only  among  the  moun- 
tains, but  on  the  hills,  in  the  valleys,  in  the  country  and  in  the  city. 

TJis  hill  a,  mountains,  and  valleys  are  very  beautiful. 


V.    RIVERS 


Every  heavy  rain  causes  the  water  to  collect,  here  and 
there,  and  flow  down  the  slopes.  At  first  only  tiny  rills 
are  formed  ;  but  these  unite  to  form  the  little  streams 
and  brooks. 

In  some  places  a  brook  is  narrow  and  deep,  in  others 
broad  and  shallow  ;  here  it  flcnvs  swiftly,  and  there  slowly. 
Place  a  chip  or  a  l)oat 
in  such  a  brook,  and  it 
floats  quietly  in  some 
places,  and  then,  com- 
ing to  a  rapid,  it  is 
whirled  along  swiftly 
and  perhaps  upset 
(Fig.  37).  Or  it  may 
float  to  a  waterfall, 
where  the  water  tum- 
bles down  from  the 
top  of  a  ledge,  and 
then  it  is  surely  over- 
turned (Fig.  88). 

There  are  large  riv- 
ers in  the  world  much 
like  these  little  brooks,  the  main  difference  being  in  their 
size.  But  even  such  rivers  are  generally  small  at  their 
beginning  or  source.  Some  of  the  largest  have  their  sources 
far  up  in  the  mountains,  where  they  are  so  small  that  a 
person  may  easily  step  across  them. 

37 


Fig.  37. 

A  noisy  mountain   brook,  tumbling  over  its 
rocky  bed. 
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The  water  of  these  rivers 
may  come  from  the  melting 
snows  ;  and  as  it  dashes  along, 
beating  itself  into  foam  by 
striking  against  the  rocks,  it 
is  joined  by  other  streams  like 
itself.  Often  the  water  must 
rush  round  or  leap  over  large 
boulders  which  lie  in  its  path  ; 
and  often  it  falls  directly 
downward  for  many  feet  with 
a  great  roar  (Fig.  47). 

Great  rivers  at  their  source 
are  visually  no  larger  than 
a  brook. 

The  water  of  a  mountain 
stream  seems  to  be  quite  help- 
less, with  the  great  hard 
rocks  all  about  it  ;  but  it 
never  gives  up  its  struggle 
with  them.  Kocky  cliffs  may 
reach  far  up  into  the  sky  on 
each  side,  and  the  slopes  may 
be  so  steep  that  loose  pieces 
of  stone  often  fall  into  the 
water.  But  the  torrent  dashes 
these  against  one  another,  and 
grinds  them  against  its  rocky 
bed,  until  they  are  worn  into 
pebbles.  These  pebbles  are 
borne  down  stream  and  are  slowly  ground  up  into  grains 
of  sand,  or  even  finer  still  so  as  to  form  clay. 


Copyrighted,  18«i,  by  S.  R   Stoddard. 

Fig.  38. 
A  mountain  torrent  leaping  over 
the  ledge.s  in  rapifLs  and  water- 
falls. Point  to  one  of  the 
falls.  Find  others  in  the  other 
pictures  of  the  book. 
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If  we  should  travel  down  such  a  stream,  starting  near 
its  source  among  the  wild  mountains,  we  should  hnd  it 
constantly  changing.  In  the  first  place,  it  gradually  grows 
larger,  because  other  streams,  called  branches  or  tributaries^ 
enter  it  (Fig.  39).  The  banks  become  lower  and  the 
river  grows  broader  and  deeper.  In  places  there  may  still 
be  rapids  and  falls,  but  the  country  on  both  sides  is  not 
so  steep  and  rocky  as  it  was  among  the  mountains.     Now, 


Two  streams,  the  Allegheny  and  Mouongahela,  uniting  to  form   the  Ohio 

River. 

houses,  farms,  and  men  are  seen,  and  pasture  land  and 
fields  of  grain  are  on  the  banks  (Fig-  40). 

At  first,  the  slope  of  the  stream  bed  was  so  great  that 
the  river  hurried  along  faster  than  you  could  run.  Now 
the  water  no  longer  flows  rapidly  enough  to  drag  boulders 
or  even  pebbles ;  but  it  can  still  carry  the  sand  and  mud 
brought  by  the  rain  from  the  soil  of  the  hillsides. 

It  has  now  been  many  days  since  this  water  left  the 
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Fig.  40. 
The  St.  Francis  River  in  Quebec,  tlowing  through  a  splendid  farming  country. 


mountains.     The   river  has  become  so  wide  that  a  h)ng 
bridge  is  needed  to  cross  it  (Fig.  41),  and  so  deep  that 

, .„ - , -_, -,—-,—,    one      cannot 

touch  its  bed 
even  with  a 
long  pole. 

At  last,  per- 
haps weeks 
after  it  start- 
ed, the  water 
approaches 
Fig.  41.  the      ocean  ; 

The  Victoria  Jubilee  Bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River     and   llOW    the 
at   Montreal.      Notice   how  small   the    train   of  cars 
appears  on  it.    This  will  show  how  long  it  is.  downward. 
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slope  of  the  river  bed  is  so  gentle  that  the  current  cannot 
drag  even  grains  of  sand ;  but  it  still  carries  fine  bits  of 
rock-mud  with  it.  These  bits,  or  particles,  may  be  so 
tiny  that  if  you  were  to  place  some  of  the  muddy 
water  in  a  glass,  it  would  take  hours  for  all  of  them  to 
settle  and  leave  the  water  clear.  When  the  river  enters 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  ocean,  even  this  mud,  or  silt, 
settles. 

We  have  followed  the  river  from  the  source  to  the 
mouth  where  it  empties  its  waters  into  the  great  ocean. 
At  first  it  Avas  a  little  stream,  but  by  the  addition  of  water 
from  many  tributaries  it  has  grown  larger  and  larger, 
until  at  its  mouth  it  may  be  miles  in  width. 

A  great  river  is  hroacl  and  deep  at  its  month,  and 
its  current  is  very  slow;  hut  it  carries  fine  particles 
which  form  a  sediment  even  to  the  ocean. 

We  have  been  considering  a  large  river  that  had  its  source  in  the 
mountains  ;  but  others  are  much  smaller,  and  many  do  not  start  in 
the  mountains.  Some  empty  their  water  into  other  rivers,  being 
tributaries,  and  others  enter  lakes  rather  than  the  sea.  They  may 
also  have  low, 
soft  banks  in- 
stead of  high, 
rocky  ones,  and 
there  may  be  no 
rapids  and  falls. 
But  no  matter 
where  their 
sources  and 
mouths  may  be, 
or  what  other  dif- 
ferences may  ex- 
ist,  they    are,   in  ^•^^^    j., 

many  ways,  much  j^  pebbly  brook  bed  which  is  filled  with  water  wheu  the 
like  this  river.  rain  falls  or  the  snow  melts,  but  is  often  dry  in  summer. 
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Where  does  so  niiicli  water  come  from  ?  Taken  up 
from  the  ocean,  it  falls  from  the  sky  in  the  form  of  rain 
or'  snow.  But  we  all  know  that  small  streams  dry  up 
and  disappear  soon  after  a  rain.  Even  large  brooks  may 
become  quite  dry  in  summer  (Fig.  42).  Why,  then,  do 
not  great  rivers  also  dry  up? 

One  reason  is  that  many  rivers  have  a  constant  supply 
at  their  sources.  That  this  is  true  of  a  stream  starting  in 
a  high  mountain  is  clear,  because  we  have  seen  (p.  25) 
that  the  snow  in  such  places  never  entirely  melts  awa3\ 
It  is  also  true  of  streams  that  have  their  sources  in  lakes 
and  swamps. 

Then,  again,  all  the  rain-water  does  not  flow  off ;  some 
sinks  into  the  ground.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  water 
in  the  ground,  and  it  is  this  that  men  find  when  they 
dig  wells.  This  underground  water  trickles  through  the 
soil,  and  through  crevices  in  the  rocks,  often  bubbling 
forth  as  a  sprin(/,  weeks  after  it  has  fallen  as  rain 
somewhere  else.  Most  large  rivers  are  supj)lied  with 
water  from  hundreds  and  even  from  thousands  of  such 
springs. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  great  river,  with  its  many  tribu- 
taries, flows  tlirough  a  very  large  tract  of  country,  so  tliat  when  it  is 
not  raining  in  one  part,  the  rain  may  be  falling  in  another.  Thus, 
while  one  tributary  carries  little  water,  heavy  rain  may  keep  others 
full,  and  this  flows  into  the  main  stream,  preventing  it  from  drying 
up.  Still,  even  the  largest  rivers  are  affected  sometimes  by  an  abun- 
dance of  rain,  or  by  the  want  ef  it. 

If  a  heavy  rain  falls,  or  if  the  snow  melts  rapidly,  so 
much  water  may  flow  into  a  river  tliat  it  rises  and  over- 
flows its  banks  (Fig.  43).  Those  who  live  near  such 
streams  are  in  danger  of  being  drowned  l)y  the  floods,  and 
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in  some  places  men  liave  built  banks  of  earth,  called  levees, 
to  keep  the  water  from  overflowing  the  towns  and  farms. 

The  supply  of  river  water  comes  from  rain  or  melting 
snow,  from  lakes  and  sivamps,  and  from  underground. 

Every  one  has  seen  nnulily  water  flowing  in  gutters,  or  in  rills  on 
the  hillsides.  Great  quantities  of  soil  are  washed  away  in  this  man- 
ner, as  has  been  shown  (p.  10).     But  what  becomes  of  it  all? 

If  you  have  seen  a  sidewalk  or  a  field  flooded  with  water,  you  per- 
haps remember  that  when  the  flood  disappeared,  a  thin  layer  of  fine 
mud  was  left.  This  mud  was  carried  along  by  the  current  until  it 
reached  a  place  where  the  water  stood  almost  still,  then  it  slowly  set- 
tled. The  same  thing  will  happen  if  some  muddy  water  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  glass  for  a  time.     Try  it. 


I-K..   4... 

Photograph  of  a  river  flood  on  the  Grand  River,  at  Braiitford.  Out.,  wliicli 

has  covered  the  railway  tracks.    Tell  what  you  see  in  this  picture. 

In  much  the  same  way,  when  there  is  a  river  flood  (Fig.  13),  the 
■water  spreads  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  a  great,  thin  sheet,  flow- 
ing slowly  along  and  depositing  a  f  liiii  layer  of  mud.  Eacli  flood  adds 
a  layer,  making  the  land  higher,  until,  after  many  years,  it  is  lifted 
considerably  above  the  usual  level  of  the  river.     Such  land  is  gener- 
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ally  a  level  plain ;  and  since  it  is  made  by  river  floods,  it  is  called  a 
Jlood-plain. 

Many  pieces  o£  land  have  been  made  in  this  manner,  and  you  have 
perhaps  seen  some  of  them.  Near  the  banks  of  streams  the  valley  is 
often  flat,  and  the  hillsides  that  bound  the  bottom  of  the  valley  begin 
to  rise  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  water  (Fig.  44).  This  level 
land  is  usually  a  flood-plain.  Near  small  streaius  such  jilains  are  gener- 
ally narrow ;  but  in  the  Mississippi  and  Nile  valleys  the  flood-plains  are 
many  miles  in  width.     Farmers  like  this  soil  because  it  is  very  fertile. 

Some  of  tJie  sediment  carried  hij  rivers  forms  fiood- 
plains. 


Fig.  44. 
A  small  flood-plain  between  steeply  sloping  valley  sides. 

Much  of  the  sediment  i.s  carried  on  until  it  reaches  a 
lake  or  the  ocean.  Here,  opposite  the  river  mouth,  the 
Avater  is  generally  quiet,  so  that  the  mud  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  At  first  only  enough  sediment  is  deposited  to 
form  low,  swampy  land  ;  but  this  is  gradually  lifted 
higher  and  higher,  by  layers  of  mud  from  each  flood, 
until  it  becomes  high  enough  to  make  dry  land. 

These  plains  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  form  what  are 
called  deltas  (Fig.  45).      Many  streams  have  such  wide 
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Fig.  45. 

This  picture  shows  a  river  delta.     What  else 
do  you  see  in  the  picture? 


deltas  that  one  cannot  see  across  them,  most  of  what  has 
formed  the  sediment  having  come  from  fields,  hills,  and 
mountains,  perhaps  hundreds  of   miles  away.     The  sur- 
face    of     the     delta 
is    a    plain,    because 
it    cannot    be     built 
any  higher  than   the 
floods      themselves 
have    reached. 

From  year  to  year 
more  sediment  is 
deposited,  and  the 
land  is  built  farther 
and  farther  into  the 
water,  so  that  deltas 
are  constantly  grow- 
ing.     The    slope    of 

the  river  bed  is  usually  so  gentle  that  all  the  water 
cannot  flow  out  in  a  single  channel.  For  this  reason  it 
enters  the  sea  through  several  arms,  cutting  the  delta 
into  several  parts. 

Som^e  of  the  sedunent  deposited  by  reivers  foryns 
deltas  at  their  -mouths. 

A  river  entering  the  sea  may  receive  water  brought  by  hundreds 
of  tributaries.  Thus  the  rain  that  falls  in  places  even  hundreds  of 
miles  apart  may  at  last  be  brought  together  in  a  single  main  stream. 
Such  a  main  stream  with  all  of  its  tributaries  is  called  a  river  syMem 
(Fig.  46).  For  instance,  we  speak  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  system, 
meaning  the  St.  Lawrence,  Great  Lakes,  and  their  tributaries. 

All  the  country  which  is  drained  by  a  single  main  stream  is  called 
a  river  basin.  Thus  all  the  land  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is 
included  in  the  St.  Lawrence  basin. 

One  should  not  think  of  this  as  a  true  basin.  A  real  basin,  as  a 
wash  basin,  has  a  rim  extending  all  around  it.     The  rim  of  a  river 
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basin  is  tlie  dividt 


Fig.  40. 
Pit'ture  of  a  river  sy.stem  and 
river  basin.  Point  to  some 
of  the  tributaries ;  to  their 
source ;  to  the  mouth  ;  to  the 
delta. 


but  there  is  no  divide,  or  rim,  near  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  since  the  water  runs  out  into 
tlie  sea.  If  it  were  a  true  basin,  with 
a  rim  all  around  it,  the  water  would 
collect  and  form  a  lake. 

v4Jl  the  land  the  waters  of 
which  are  drained  hy  a  single 
river  is  called  a  river  basin, 
and  all  these  sti'eams  together 
form   a  river  systein. 

Some  ways  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  which  rivers  are 
of  much  use.  They  build  flood- 
plains  and  deltas,  thus  making 
some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in 
the  world.  Rivers  also  furnish 
water  to  plants,  animals,  and 
man. 


On  page  6  it  was  shown  that  plants 
sometimes  wither  during  hot  weather, 
because  the  soil  is  dry.  But  near  rivers 
the  soil  is  usually  kept  so  moist  that 
plants  grow  well  even  in  drj"^  weather. 
There  are  some  places  in  the  world  where  there  is  not  enough  rain 
for  crops  to  grow.  The  people  in  sucli  regions  sometimes  lead  the 
water  out  of  the  rivers  into  ditches,  through  which  it  flows  for  long 
distances.  Then  it  is  allowed  to  spread  out  over  the  thirsty  soil,  so 
that  plants  may  thrive.  This  guiding  of  water  is  called  irrigation,  and 
in  some  places  no  crops  can  be  grown  without  it. 

Many  people  and  animals  depend  on  rivers  for  all  the  water  they 
use.     Even  whole  cities  obtain  their  drinking  water  .solely  from  rivers. 

Streams  not  only  bring  water  where  it  is  needed,  but 
they  also  carry  it  away  when  it  is  not  wanted.  A  river 
is  really  a  great  ditcli  for  di'uining  the  land,  so  that  when- 
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ever  the  snow  melts  rapidly,  or  a  heavy  rain  falls,  the 
rivers  quickly  remove  the  water.  They  also  carry  off  the 
filthy  water,  or  sewage,  of  many  towns  and  cities. 

Rivers  supply  luater  ivlvere  needed,  and  remove  it 
wlien   not   wanted. 

Tiie  water  of  rivers  is  also  used  for  turning-  wheels  to 
help  in  the  making  of  many  articles,  such  as  cloth  and  flour. 

You  have  perhaps  noticed  how  windmills  work  ,(Fig. 
68).      The  nnnd  blows  the  large  wheel  round  and  round, 


Fig.  47. 

Niagara  Falls,  the  greatest  waterfall  in  the  world,  160  feet  high,  from  whicl: 
many  streams  are  drawn  to  drive  wheels  ou  both  sides  of  the  river.  These 
are  of  gl-eat  power,  and  must  be  enclosed  in  very  strong  buildings,  and  so 
are  out  of  sight. 

and  it  is  so  connected  with  other  wheels  that  it  can  pump 
water,  or  grind  corn,  or  turn  a  saw  for  sawing  wood. 
Likewise  steam  is  used  to  turn  the  wheels  of  a  railway 
engine,  so  that  it  drags  tiie  heavy  cars  along. 

River  water  is  made  to  do  work  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner. Where  there  is  a  swift  current,  or  where  there  are 
falls,  as  the  Niagara  Falls  (Fig.  47),  it  is  often  easy  to 
run  some  of  the  water  off  to  one  side  through  a  canal  or 
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pipe.  The  water,  raeiiig  rapidly  along,  strikes  a  wheel 
(Fig.  1U2)  and  makes  it  whirl  runnd.  This  wheel,  being 
connected  with  others,  causes  them  to  turn  also,  much  as 
one  wheel  in  a  clock  causes  another  to  revolve. 

Thus  machiner}'  is  set  in  motion  by  which  logs  are 
iawed  into  lumber,  grain  is  ground  into  fiour,  cotton  is 
^lade  into  cloth,  and  many  other  kinds  of  work  are  done. 

Tlie  water  that  furnishes  the  power  to  turn  the  wheels 
is  called  the  water-power,  and  the  buildings  in  which  such 
manufacturing  is  carried  ori  are  called /a(?^on'es  or  mills. 

In  many  places  the  river  water  does  not  flow  fast  enough 
to  strike  a  wheel  with  much  force  ;  water-power  is  found 
mainly  in  rivers  with  swift  currents,  and  especially  near 
rapids  and  falls.  Here  mills  have  been  built,  and  then 
cities  have  sprung  up  (Fig.  105,  p.  111). 

Rivers  also  supply  water-power  for  manufacturing. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  rivers  are  extremely 
valuable.  It  has  always  been  difficult  to  find  a  convenient 
means  for  carrying  goods  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
some  places  there  are  no  roads  ;  and  even  where  there  are 
they  are  often  hilly,  rough,  and  muddy. 

Yet  most  of  the  articles  that  we  use  every  day,  like  sugar, 
flour,  oil,  meat,  coal,  lumber,  and  clothing,  have  been  car- 
ried long  distances,  sometimes  thousands  of  miles.  Even 
if  the  roads  were  excellent,  it  would  take  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and  cost  much  money,  to  bring  these  things  in 
waggons.  To  carry  them  by  railway  takes  less  time,  but 
is  expensive. 

A  broad,  deep  river,  or  a  lake,  which  is  a  river  dammed 
up  Cp.  51),  is  really  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the  world. 
To  be  sure  no  waggons  or  cars  can  be  drawn  over  it,  but 
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boats  move  there  with  ease.  A  river  or  lake  boat  can 
carry  as  much  as  scores  of  waggons  or  cars  (Fig.  48),  and 
many  may  be  going  and  coming  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
a  hirge  river  or  hike  is  equal  to  several  railways  :  it  costs 
little,  too,  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

For  these  reasons  carrying  goods  by  boat  upon  rivers 
and  lakes,  or  iyilmid  navigation^  is  a  very  important  business. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  important  that  in  many  places  broad  ditches. 


Fig.  48. 

On  Lake  Huron.     A  steamer  carrying  a  heavy  load,  towing  a  barge  also 
heavily  loaded,  through  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system. 


called  canals,  have  been  cut  in  the  st)il  and  rock  in  order 
to  carry  goods  by  boat  (Fig.  108,  p.  114). 

Before  the  railways  were  built,  —  which  is  no  longer 
ago  than  when  your  grandfathers  were  boys,  —  boats  were 
used  for  carrying  all  sorts  of  articles  from  place  to  place. 
Even  to-day,  when  there  are  so  many  good  waggon  roads 
and  railways,  it  is  cheaper  to  carry  grain  and  other  pro- 
ducts on  boats  than  in  cars,  and  this  is  often  done. 

We  see,  then,  why  many  people  have  preferred  to  build 
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their  homes  near  rivers.  A  f tinner  prefers  to  live  near  a 
good  wtiggoii  road,  or  near  the  railway  station,  so  that  he 
may  easily  send  his  produce  away  ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  people  have  always  liked  to  live  near  a  river, 
which  is  a  good  road  or  tvaterway.  It  is  mainly  on  this 
account  that  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world  stand 
on  the  banks  of  large  rivers.  Do  you  know  of  any  such 
cities  ? 

Rivers  are  also  of  value  for  navigation. 


VI.    PONDS   AND    LAKES 


Rivers  supply  towns  and  cities  with  water,  and  also 
turn  the  wheels  of  factories  ;  but  some  streams  become  so 
low  in  summer  that  they  lack  water  for  these  purposes. 
To  prevent  this  diihculty 
men  often  build  dams 
of  wood,  earth,  or  stone 
across  the  rivers,  and 
in  this  way  collect  suf- 
ficient water  to  make 
ponds  (Fig.  49).  When 
the  rivers  are  high, 
these  ponds  are  filled,  and 
enough  water  gathers  to 
last  through  the  dry  sea- 
son. 

Probably  you  have  seen 
such  a  pond  as  this.  Or  you  yourself  may  have  made 
small  ponds  by  building  dams  of  mud  or  leaves  across 
brooks  and  gutters. 

Lakes  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner,  for  they  are  like  ponds, 
only  larger.  Sometimes  they  are  several  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  perhaps  one  hundred  miles  in  width.  Some  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  the  Great  Lakes  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  were 
made  by  dams  formed  ages  ago,  across  parts  of  the  great  St.  Law- 
rence River  system.     " 
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A  niili-dam   on   the   Humber   River, 
Toronto. 
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Most  ponds  and  lakes  have  been  made  in  much  the  same 
way.  That  is,  the  water  has  gathered  behind  dams  across 
streams. 

But  ill  most  cases  these  dams  have  not  been  built  by  men.  Beavers 
have  made  a  few  of  them.  Ther^  used  to  be  a  great  many  of  these 
little  animals  in  this  country,  and  some  are  still  left.  Since  they  pre- 
fer quiet,  shallow  ponds  in  which  to  live,  they  gnaw  down  trees  and 
build  dams  with  the  logs ;  then  they  build  their  homes  in  the  water 
thus  collected  (Fig.  50). 


Fig.  50. 

Beavers  building  a  dam  across  a  stream,  to  form  a  pond,  or 
beaver-meadow  as  it  is  called. 


In  other  places,  where  the  sides  of  a  valley  are  steep,  great  masses 
of  rock  and  earth  have  sometimes  fallen,  in  the  form  of  avalanches, 
and  blocked  or  dammed  the  streams. 

Also  it  was  stated  (p.  18)  that  the  earth  has  been  warped  or  bent 
upward  in  some  places,  forming  low  ridges,  or  even  lofty  mountain 
ranges.  In  this  way  the  ground  has  sometimes  slowly  risen  across 
river  valleys,  making  high  dams,  as  on  the  Niagara  River;  in  such 
cases  large  lakes  have  been  formed. 
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There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  dams  have  been  built,  espe- 
cially by  means  of  glaciers,  which  you  will  study  about  in  due  time. 

Most  ponds  and  lakes  have  been  formed  by  dams 
across  valleys. 

Since  a  lake  is  generally  a  part  of  a  stream,  it  is  evident 
that  water  must  flow  into  it.  The  river  that  flows  into 
a  lake  is  called  the  inlet,  and  that  which  flows  out  is  called 
the  outlet.  There  are  also  many  streams  entering  from 
the  sides.  Each  of  these  brings  mud  and  fine  sand,  which 
settle  in  the  lake,  slowly  filling  it.  At  first  deltas  are 
built  opposite  to  the  stream  mouths  ;  then,  in  time,  the 
whole  lake  is  filled  and  changed  to  a  swamp.  INIany  a 
swamp  is  really  the  last  stage  in  what  we  may  call  the  life 
of  a  lake. 

The  surface  of  a  lake  appears  to  be  level ;  but  one  part 
is  really  slightly  higher  than  the  other,  otherwise  the 
water  would  not  flow  out  of  it.  The  higher  part  of  the 
lake,  near  the  inlet,  is  called  the  head  of  the  lake,  the  lower 
part,  near  the  outlet,  the  foot  of  the  lake.  It  is  correct, 
then,  to  speak  of  going  up  or  down  a  lake,  just  as  we 
speak  of  going  up  or  down  a  river. 

Some  lakes  have  no  outlets,  because  there  is  so  little  water  that 
the  basin  cannot  fill  up  and  overflow.  Tliis  has  a  very  peculiar  eifect 
upon  the  water,  for  in  time  it  becomes  salt.  Probably  you  have  heard 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  These  are  salt 
lakes  of  this  kind,  and  no  one  would  drink  their  water,  even  if  he  were 
dying  of  thirst. 

But  why  do  such  lakes  become  salt?  Tiiere  is  some  salt  in  all  water, 
even  in  that  which  we  drink,  although  so  little  that  we  do  not  notice  it. 
When  water  flows  into  a  lake,  the  salt  is  carried  with  it.  If  there  is 
no  outlet,  the  salt  can  go  no  farther ;  but  each  day  some  of  the  water 
is  changed  to  vajior  and  carried  away  in  the  air.  As  the  particles  of 
salt  cannot  go  off  in  this  way,  they  remain,  and  increase  in  number, 
until,  in  time,  the  water  becomes  so  salt  that  we  have  a  xalt  lake.  ■ 
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Most  lakes  have  inlets  and  outlets;   but  some,  Jiaviug 
no  outlets,  hecoine  salt. 

Tlie  land  at  the  margin  of  a  river  is  called  the  hank^  but 
that  along  the  margin  of  a  lake  is  called  the  shore.     In 


Fig.  51. 
A  sandy  beach  on  a  lake  shore. 


one  place  the  lake  shore  may  be  low  and  wet,  and  over- 
grown with  swamp  plants.  In  another  it  may  be  pleasant 
to  walk  upon,  being  formed  of  sand  and  pebbles  brought 
there  by  the  waves.  This  kind  of  shore  is  called  a  heach 
(Fig.  51). 

Many  lake  shores  are  regular,  but  many  more  are  irreg- 
ular. In  some  places  points  of  land,  called  headla7ids,  ex- 
tend into  the  water  (Fig.  52).  If  small,  tliese  are  called 
points  or  capes;  if  \iirge,  peninsulas.  A  narrow  neck  of 
land  joining  two  larger  pieces  is  an  isthmus.  Bodies  of 
land  entirely  surrounded  by  water  are  known  as  islands. 

The  water  that  is  partly  shut  in  between  two  headlands 
is  called  a  bat/.  When  a  bay  has  deep  water,  and  is  so 
nearly  surrounded  by  land  that  vessels  can  enter  it  and 
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Fig.  52. 
A  view  on  Moosehead  Lake.     Learn  what  each  of  the  names  means. 

be  protected  from  the  wind  and  waves,  it  is  called  a 
harbor.  A  narrow  strip  of  water  j-onnecting  two  larger 
bodies  of  water  is  known  as  a  strait. 


Fig.  53. 

How  many  of  the  features  just  mentioned  can  you  find  in  this  picture?    Find 
some  also  on  Fig.  (50. 
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When  the  water  gathers  behind  a  natural  barrier  or  dam  to  form  a 
lake,  it  enters  many  valleys,  forming  bays  and  harbors,  with  capes  and 
perhaps  islands  between.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  irregular 
shores  of  many  lakes.  If  you  will  make  a  little  valley  in  clay,  with 
two  or  three  tributaries  entering,  then  put  a  dam  across  it  and  fill  it 
with  water,  you  will  see  just  how  this  is  done. 

The  shores  of  lakes  are  often  irregular,  producing 
bodies  of  land  and  water  of  many  shapes. 

Ponds  and  lakes  are  useful  in  many  of  the  same  ways 
as  rivers  are.  They  help  to  keep  the  ground  moist  ;  they 
furnish  water  to  cities,  and  they  supply  water  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  factories.  Besides  this,  many  valuable  fish  are 
caught  in  lakes,  and  much  ice  is  cut  from  their  surface. 

Again,  like  rivers,  lakes  are  important  waterways  (p.  48). 
Upon  large  lakes,  like  the  Great  Lakes,  hundreds  of  ves- 
sels are  going  and  coming,  carrying  men,  grain,  coal,  lum- 
ber, and  countless  other  things.  On  this  account  many 
people  have  settled  on  the  shores  of  large  lakes;  and,  as  a 
result,  many  towns  and  cities  have  been  built  there.  Can 
you  tell  of  any  ? 

The  shores  of  lakes  are  often  very  beautiful,  and  many  persons  go 
to  them  in  summer  to  hunt,  fish,  and  canoe.     There  are  hotels  there, 

too  (Fig.  52),  and 
some  lakes  are  im- 
portant summer 
resorts. 

Lahes  sup- 
ply drinking 
water,  water- 
power,  fish, 
and  ice.  They 
are  also  useful 
for  navigation 
I'^iG.  M.  and   for   sum- 

A  picture  to  show  how  deep  a  vessel  sinks  in  the  water.      mer    resorts. 
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How  are  vessels  loaded  with  goods  ?  And  again,  how 
can  these  cargoes  be  unloaded  ?  Waggons  may  be  driven 
beside  a  railway  car,  and  be  filled  or  emptied  speedily. 
But  a  large  boat  sinks  down  many  feet  into  the  water 
(Fig.  54),  so  that  if  it  came  near  the  shore,  it  might 
strike  the  bottom  and  be  wrecked. 


1  JG.  55. 

Harljiir  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  Note  the  narrow  entrance,  through 
which  vessels  can  pass,  and  lie  in  .safety  at  anchor  or  alongside  the 
wharves,  secure  from  the  fierce  storms  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Fortunately,  here  and  there  along  the  shore,  there  are 
small  bays  or  harbors  with  deep  water.  The  opening  is 
large  enough  for  vessels  to  enter  easily,  but  small  enough 
to  keep  out  the  fierce  waves.  Here  we  have  a  fine  harbor 
(Fig.  55). 

From  the  shores  of  the  harbor  men  build  piers  of  wood 
or  stone,  called  ivharves.      These   reach   into  the  deeper 
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water,  where  ships  nuiy  be  fastened  or  moored  to  them. 
Waggons  can  be  driven  on  to  the  wharves,  so  that  this 
forms  a  eonvenient  and  safe  place  for  loading  and  nnload- 
ing  vessels.  Such  a  harljor  often  determines  the  situation 
_ of  a  city. 

Large  cities  ^re 
sometimes  found 
on  parts  of  a  lake 
sliore  where  there 
are  no  sucli  natural 
harbors.  In  that 
case  harbors  have 
to  be  made,  even 
though  it  is  expen- 
j^-  £^H^D<?    J       sivetodoso.  Walls 

^H^  .^H^^^KhTj      of  rock,  or  rows  of 

posts  driven  deep 
into  the  ground, 
are  built  in  such 
a  way  as  nearly  to 
enclose  a  body  of 
water,  very  much  a*  capes  enclose  the  water  of  a  natural  harbor. 
Such  a  wall  is  called  a  breakwater  (Fig.  56),  because  it  breaks  the  force 
of  the  waves,  and  prevents  them  from  entering  the  space  within. 

When  a  harbor  is  not  deep  enough  for  vessels  to  enter,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dig  out,  or  dredge,  as  it  is  called,  the  dirt  and  rock  from  the 
bottom.  This  has  often  to  be  done  in  the  inlet  and  outlet  stieams  of 
a  lake. 

Harbors  are  places  ivherc  vessels  find  safety  from 
storms  and  where  cargoes  are  loaded  and  unloaded 
with  ease. 


Fig.  5t_i. 

A  view  of  Southampton  Harbor,  on  Lake  Huron, 
showing  a  breakwater  built  in  a  place  where  the 
coast  has  no  natural  harbor. 


VII.    THE  OCEAN 

The  great  rivers,  starting  as  tiny  brooks,  grow  into 
larger  and  still  larger  streams,  until,  after  days  and  per- 
haps weeks,  they  mingle  their  waters  in  the  ocean.  No 
doubt  mucli  of  the  rain  falling  in  your  neighborhood 
finally  reaches  the  sea  in  this  way  ;  and  if  you  could  float 
along  upon  it  in  a  light  boat,  in  time  you  too  would  reach 


i'lG.  57. 

A  view  of  the  great  ocean.     Notice  the  sailing  vessel  in  the  distance  on  the 
right-hantl  side. 


the  ocean.      I  low  large  is  this  body  of  water,  and  what 
are  some  other  interesting  facts  about  it  ? 

We  can  see  across  most  lakes,  and  can  sail  across  even 
the  largest  in  a  day  or  two  ;  but  the  ocean  is  far  larger. 
One  could  sail  )i[)on  it  in  a  straight  line  for  weeks  with- 
out coming  to  any  land  (Fig.  57).  It  is  so  great  that  it 
surrounds  all  the  land  on  which  people  live,  and  no  matter 
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in  which  direction  you  might  travel,  if  you  went  far 
enough  you  would  come  to  it. 

If  you  were  to  set  out  to  reach  the  ocean,  the  journey 
might  last  many  days.  It  might  be  necessary  to  go  up 
hills  and  across  valleys,  to  pass  around  lakes,  and  possibly 
over  great  ranges  of  mountains.  You  would  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  land  there  is,  and  how  many  farms, 
villages,  towns,  and  cities  there  are. 

But  there  is  far  more  water  than  land.  In  fact,  the 
water  covers  about  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  and 
the  land  only  one-fourth.  If  one  were  to  travel  entirely 
around  the  earth,  he  would  probably  spend  much  more 
than  one-half  of  his  time  upon  the  ocean. 

The  ocean  is  so  immense  that  the  great  rivers  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  pour  their  water  into  it.  Their  mouths  may  be  thousands  o£ 
miles  apart,  yet  the  sea  stretches  far  enougli  to  leach  them  all. 

The  water  of  the  ocean  is  too  salt  to  drink;  but  river  water  is 
fresh.  Since  there  are  many  thousands  of  rivers  entering  the  sea, 
would  you  not  expect  that  their  water  would  make  the  ocean  less  salt? 
It  does  do  so  near  the  mouths  of  gi-eat  rivers;  but  soon  it  becomes 
mixed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  salt  water.  This  is  another  way  of 
showing  the  size  of  the  ocean,  for  all  the  river  water  that  enters  it  is 
not  enough  to  make  it  fresh. 

The  salt  water  of  the  ocean  surroands  all  the  land. 

Different  parts  of  the  ocean  have  different  names.  For 
instance,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  the  part  lying  between 
Canada  and  Europe,  where  the  British,  French,  German, 
and  other  peoples  live.  We  buy  many  articles  from  these 
countries,  such  as  woollen  cloth,  knives,  silks,  and  carpets  : 
and  they  likewise  purchase  other  articles  from  us,  such 
as  wheat,  timber,  meat,  and  dairy  i)roducts.  The  way  to 
reach  these  people  is  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
fastest  steamers  need  five  or  six  days  for  the  voyage. 
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In  all  parts  of  the  earth  the  ocean  is  a  great  highway.  It  is  so 
large  that  thousands  of  ships  are  travelling  upon  it  in  all  directions, 
carrying  people,  cattle,  grain,  fruit,  iron,  different  kinds  of  machines, 
and  many  other  things.  Although  there  are  so  many  ships,  tlie  ocean 
is  so  large  that  one  ship  may  sail  for  many  days  without  meeting 
another. 

Ocean  navigation  is  therefore  a  great  business,  and  many 
thousands  of  men  are  engaged  in  it.  Most  of  the  ships 
used  are  hirger  than  the  vessels  upon  hikes,  and  they  sink 


Fig.  58. 

A  large  ocean  steamer,  one  that  sails  between  America  and  Europe,  that  will 
carry  as  much  freight  as  500  railway  cars.     See  how  small  the  men  appear. 

deeper  into  the  water  (Fig.  58).      Very  large  ones,  when 
loaded,  reach  down  about  thirty  feet  below  the  surface. 

Of  course  the  ships  meet  with  storms  upon  tlie  ocean,  as  upon  lakes. 
In  fact,  the  ocean  waves  are  at  times  so  high  that  they  sweep  ovim-  and 
almost  cover  up  the  large.st  vessels  (Fig.  ')!)). 

The  coast  of  the  ocean  resend)les  the  lake  shore  in  liav- 
ing  capes,  peninsulas,  islands,  isthmuses,  straits,  and  bays 
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(Fig.  GO).     We  have  learned  (pp.   18  and  30)  that  the 
hind  in  places  has  been  raised  or  lowered.     When  it  is 


Fig.  59. 
Ocean  waves  during  a  storm. 


lowered  near  the  seacoast,  the  water  enters  tlie  valleys 
and  partly  covers  the  land,  as  it  does  in  lakes  (p.  56). 
This  of  course  makes  an  irregular  coast. 

Natnrallv.  on  such  an  irregular  coast  there  are  harbors 


Fig.  CO. 

A  picture  of  Bras  d'or  Lake  on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.  Here  the  laud  has 
been  lowered  so  tliat  tlie  salt  water  of  the  ocean  has  entered  the  valleys, 
covering  their  bottoms,  but  leaving  the  hilltops  as  islands,  capes,  etc. 
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which  large  vessels  enter,  and  in  which  tliey  are  safe  from 
storms.  For  example,  Halifax  harbor  is  so  broad  and 
deep  that  many  ships  (Fig.  113)  are  found  in  it  at  all 
times,  either  loading  or  unloading  their  cargoes,  or  waiting 
for  storms  to  pass. 

Goods  are  brought  to  Halifax  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  not  only 
from  Europe,  but  also  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  (juite  possible 
that  the  coffee  and  sugar  which  are  used  on  your  table,  and  tlie 
bananas  and  oranges  which  you  have  eaten,  were  brought  over  the 
ocean  and  unloaded  in  this  harbor.  So,  also,  at  the  harbor  of  Van- 
couver, in  British  Columbia,  tea  and  silk  and  other  articles  are 
brought  from  China  and  Australia  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Fig.  01). 


A  view  aruuiig  the  ships  iu  the  liarbor  of  Wiiicmner,  B.C.    The  large  white 
steamship  is  unloading  tea  from  China  and  .Japan. 

Since  the  ocean  easily  connects  such  harbors  witli  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  natural  that  large  cities  should 
spring  up  where  the  best  ocean  harbors  are  found.  It  is 
partly  on  this  account  that  Montreal,  Halifax,  and  St. 
John  have  become  such  large  cities ;  and  that  Victoria 
and  Vancouver  are  growing  so  rapidly. 
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Vessels  come  toward  these  seaports  from  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
but  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  just  where  to  enter  the  harbor,  especially 
at  night.  Ships  are  in  danger  of  going  out  of  the  right  waj%  and  of 
running   upon   rocks,  or   reefs,  in  the  shallow  water  near  the  coast 


Fig.  (j2. 
A  vessel  wrecked  by  runniug  aground  upon  a  shallow  reef. 

(Fig.  62).  On  this  account,  tall  lighthouses  are  built  on  many 
islands  and  capes,  so  that  captains  may  know  by  the  lights  which 
way  to  go  in  order  to  enter  the  harbors  (Fig.  63). 

The  ocean  is  a  great  waterway,  connecting  different 
parts  of  tJie  ivorld. 


Fig.  6.3. 

A  lighthouse  on  a  rocky  point.     A  briglit  light  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
tower  so  that  it  may  be  seen  far  away. 
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Not  only  are  goods  carried  on  vessels,  but  many  men  go  out  in 
them,  often  beyond  sight  of  laud,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  fish 
which  live  in  such  great  numbers  in  the  sea.  Instead  of  hooks  and 
lines,  long  nets  are  often  used,  and  in  them  so  many  fish  are  caught 
that  the  vessel  is  loaded  down  with  them.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
mackerel  or  herring  that  you  have  eaten  have  been  caught  in  this  way. 
Figure  (57.  p.  7(1,  shows  a  vessel  that  is  used  to  catch  ocean  fish. 

In  summer  the  ocean  shore  is  cooler  than  the  land  far 
away  from  the  sea.  This  is  because  the  air  is  cooled  as 
it  passes  over  the  water.  Many  people  therefore  go  to 
the  seashore  to  avoid  the  hot  Aveather,  just  as  others  go 
to  the  mountains.  Here  they  spend  day  after  day  climb- 
ing   about    over    the    rocks  or   walking  upon  the  clean, 


Fig.  (A. 

A  seaside  sunimer  resort.     Notice  the  large  number  of  summer  visitors  stroll- 
ing over  the  cool,  hard  beach,  or  bathing  in  the  shallow  water. 

sandy  beach,  breathing  the  fresh  air,  enjoying  the  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  bathing  in  the  cool  salt  water  (Fig. 
04). 

On  this  account  many  houses,  and  even  towns,  have  been  built  at 
those  places  along  the  seashore  where  people  wish  to  spend  their  vaca- 
tions. There  are  large  hotels  to  accommodate  the  visitors ;  and  in 
the  summer  these  places  are  crowded ;  but  very  few  people  remain  at 
the  summer  resorts  during  the  winter. 
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There  is  another  way  in  which  the  ocean  is  even  more 
useful  to  man.  It  is  the  sea-water  which  supplies  us 
with  moisture,  so  that  there  can  be  rain.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  great  ocean,  very  little  rain  would  fall.  Thus 
every  one  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  ocean,  even  though  he 
may  live  thousands  of  miles  from  it.  Vou  will  learn  soon 
(p.  71)  how  its  water  reaches  us  in  the  form  of  rain. 

The  seashore  /.<?  a  ])opiilar  sjnnDier  resort;  the  ocean 
water  supplies  food  and  ii rakes  raJ n  possilile. 

Rivers,  lakes,  and  tlie  ocean  present  many  heantiful  views.  You 
may  liave  observed  that  in  cities,  wliere  peoj^le  plan  fine  parks,  they 

anange,  if  possible,  to 
liave  a  lake  or  stream  as 
part  of  the  scenery.  A 
body  of  water,  even  if 
but  a  brook,  gi'eatly  im- 
proves a  view. 

A  brook  is  a  beau- 
tiful object  (Fig.  G.')). 
How  pleasant  to  see  its 
green  banks,  to  li.sten 
to  its  rippling  waters, 
and  to  watch  its  tiny 
rapids,  whirlpools,  and 
falls,  as  it  travels  on- 
ward to  the  ocean  ! 
Rivers  are  not  less 
attractive ;  like  the  brooks,  their  rushing  waters  seem  to  tell  a  story, 
and  one  loves  to  linger  by  them,  to  listen  and  to  look.  At  times,  when 
swollen  by  floods,  tiiey  are  wild  and  boisterous;  again  they  are  quiet, 
peaceful,  and  beautiful.  They  wind  in  and  out  among  the  steep  and 
wooded  hills;  now  they  flow  along  noiselessly,  then  they  rush  over 
rapids  and  falls  with  a  roar ;  here  their  banks  are  low  and  green, 
there  they  are  high,  steep,  and  rocky. 

Tiie  lakes  and  the  ocean  are  sparkling  sheets  of  silvery  water,  often 
dotted  with  white  sails.     Sometimes  the  color  is  green,  at  other  times 


A  prf'tty  brook  in  Rosedale  Park.  Toronto. 
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it  is  blue  ;  and  when  the  heavy  clouds  hang  over  it,  it  is  dark  and 
gloomy.  There  are  beautiful  sunrises  and  sunsets  to  watch ;  and 
one  can  see  the  storms  come  and  go,  with  the  waves  dashing  into 
the  whitest  of  foam.  In  fact,  the  water,  the  sky,  and  the  coast  are 
always  changing  in  appearance,  so  that  the  lake  shore  and  the  sea- 
shore are  among  the  most  attractive  of  places. 

The  land  and  the  water  together  furnish  many  beau- 
tiful views. 


VIII.     THE    AIR 

Since  air  cannot  be  seen,  people  often  forget  that  it 
really  is  something  ;  bnt  a  tire  will  not  burn  without  it, 
and  plants,  animals,  and  men  must  have  it  to  breathe.  In 
fai't,  drowning  means  nothing  more  than  being  smothered 
under  water,  where  there  is  not  enough  air  to  breathe. 

This  is  proof  that  the  air  is  really  something,  even 
though  it  cannot  be  seen ;  and  you  can  prove  the  same 
thing  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  if  you  stand  with 
your  face  to  a  breeze,  you  feel  the  air  moving.  Some- 
times this  movement  of  the  air,  which  we  call  wind,  is  so 
rapid  that  it  blows  down  trees  and  houses. 

Here  is  an  experiment  to  prove  that  the  air  is  something  and  that 
it  fills  space. 

Find  an  empty  bottle  without  a  cork  and  sink  it  in  water  with  the 
open  end  up.  Notice  the  gurgling  noise  as  the  bubbles  of  air  rise  to 
the  surface  while  the  bottle  slowly  fills.  Where  does  this  air  come 
from?  And  why  does  not  the  bottle  fill  more  quickly?  You  see  that 
although  we  called  the  bottle  empty,  it  was  really  filled  with  air  which 
could  not  be  seen.  The  water  could  not  enter  the  bottle  until  it  pushed 
the  air  out,  because  the  bottle  could  not  be  filled  with  two  substances 
at  the  same  time.     So,  as  the  air  was  leaving,  the  water  was  entering. 

If  the  bottle  is  turned  bottom  upward,  and  puslied  perfectly  straight 
into  water,  the  air  will  be  given  no  chance  to  slip  out,  and  then  the 
bottle  cannot  be  filled  with  water. 

t4i?^  is  something  real  and  occupies  space. 

There  is  air  all  around  the  earth,  and  it  extends  many 
miles  above  us.  This  air,  often  called  the  atmosphere,  is 
usually  in  motion,  now  in  one  direction,  now  in  another, 
and  it  often  moves  fast  enough  to  cause  a  breeze,  or  wind. 
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Even  when  the  wind  is  not  blowing  near  the  ground,  it  may 
be  doing  so  far  .above,  where  the  clouds  are.  You  can  see  that 
this  is  so,  if  you  watch  the  clouds  as  they  are  driven  along  by  the 
winds. 

Let  US  see  what  causes  the  air  to  move.  Heat  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  If  you  watch  smoke  in  a  room  where 
there  is  a  lighted 
himp,  you  will  see 
that  it  moves  tow- 
ard the  lamp,  and 
then  rises  above  it 
(Fig.  Q(^).  Hot  air 
also  rises  above  a 
stove,  or  above  a 
furnace  through  the 
registers  ;  and  dur- 
ing  the  winter, 
when  there  is  a  hot 
lire,  the  air  near  the 
ceiling  of  a  room  is 
much  warmer  than 
that  near  the  floor. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is,  that  when  air  is  warmed,  it 
is  expanded  and  made  lighter.  Light  objects,  such  as 
wood,  will  rise  and  float  in  water.  So,  also,  when  air  is 
heated  near  a  lamp,  the  warm  air  rises  because  it  is 
lighter  than  the  surrounding  cold  air,  which,  pressing  in 
toward  the  lamp,  pushes  the  warm  air  upward  and  thus 
produces  what  is  called  circulation. 

Now  we  understand  the  cause  of  winds.  The  atmos- 
phere in  one  place,  perhaps  to  the  north  of  you,  is  colder 
than  that  where  you  are.     This  colder  air,  being  denser 


Fig.  ()(). 

The  smoke  of  a  cigar  rising  from  the  table 
above  the  lighted  lamp. 
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and  heavier  than  the  warm   air,  begins  to  push  it  away 
and  thus  moves  toward  you,  forming  a  cold  north  wind. 

People  on  the  sea  or  lake  shore  often  have  such  winds  in  summer, 
when,  during  a  hot  day,  the  air  over  the  land  becomes  heated,  while 
that  over  the  water  remains  cool.  The  cool  air  then  commences  to 
move  landward,  and  a  cool  sea  breeze  begins  to  blow. 

Whenever  the  air  is  heavy  in  one  phace,  and  light  in 
another,  winds  will  blow  toward  the  place  where  it  is 
light.  Since  this  lightness  of  the  air  is  visually  caused  by 
heat,  we  say  that 

Most  winds  are  caused  by  differences  in  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  air. 

Winds  are  useful  in  many  ways.     They  drive  sailing 

vessels  through 
the  water,  and 
they  turn  wind- 
mills (Fig.  ^'^)., 
which  are  often 
used  to  pump 
water  from  wells. 
But  what  is  most 
important,  they 
carry  water  over 
all  the  earth. 
At  all  times 
there  is  enough 
water  in  the  at- 
mosphere to  fill 
manylargelakes. 
You  know  that  there  must  be  some  water  in  the  air,  for 

wet  clothes  hung  out  on  a  line  become  dry  as  the  water 

passes  off  into  the  air. 


Fi.;.  (M. 
A  sailing  vessel    driven   through   the  water  by  the 
wind.     This  is  a  tishing  schooner  going  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  for  a  load  of 
fish. 
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Some  of  the  water  in  the  atmosphere  enters 
it  after  every  rainstorm,  when  the  muddy 
roads  and  wet  fiekls  are  drying ;  but  most  of 
it  comes  from  rivers,  hikes,  and  the  ocean. 
You  have  already  learned  (p.  60)  that  the 
ocean  covers  about  threerfourths  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  air  is  taking  water 
from  all  parts  of  it,  so  that  each  minute 
enough  water  to  fill  thousands  and  thousands 
of  barrels  is  leavin"-  the  ocean  and  floatiner 
away  in  the  atmosphere. 

Another  reason  why  we   know   that   tliere 
nuist  be  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  air,  is  that  miicli  comes 
out  of  it  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  dew,  and  frost. 

The  air  takes  up  water  from  one  place  and  holds  it, 
perhaps  for  many  days,  during  which  time  the  winds  may 
have  carried  it  hundreds  of  miles  ;  by  and  by  this  moisture 
will  fall.  Thus  it  is  by  the  help  of  the  wind  that  rocks 
are  wet  and  caused  to  change  to  soil,  plants  are  made  to 
grow,  rivers  are  furnished  with  water,  and  animals  and 
people  are  provided  with  water  to  drink. 

Persons  living  where  there  is  plenty  of  rain  perhaps  do 
not  realize  how  important  it  is  ;  but  there  are  some  parts 
of  the  earth  where  the  air  is  so  dry  that  very  little  rain 
can  fall  from  it.  In  these  places,  called  deserts  (Fig.  69), 
only  a  few  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  can  live,  and  but 
few  people  inhabit  them. 

Th^  air  takes  water  from  the  ocean,  and  the  winds 
carrij  it  about. 

What  causes  water  to  rise  into  the  air?  And  why  can 
we  not  see  it  there?  If  you  observe  a  boiling  kettle,  you 
will  see  that  "steam"  rises  from  it.     In  a  sliort  time  all 
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the  water  will  be  boiled  awa}^  passing  into  the  air,  where 
you  can  no  longer  see  it. 

The  water  in  the  kettle  was  a  liquid,  which  could  be 
seen  ;  but  heat  has  changed  it  to  a  gas,  which,  like  air,  is 
colorless  and  cannot  be  seen.  Then,  too,  it  is  so  light  that 
it  floats  in  the  air.  This  water  gas  is  called  water  vapor, 
and  the  change  from  water  to  vapor  is  called  evaporation. 


:#]  /^"^^t"^ 


Fi.,.  i.'.i. 
Camels  crossing  the  desert.     Notice  how  barren  it  is. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  boil  water  to  make  it  evaporate  ; 
for  all  over  the  earth,  where  there  is  water,  vapor  is  rising 
from  it  into  the  air.  You  can  prove  this  for  yourself  by 
placing  a  pan  of  water  on  a  table  and  leaving  it  for  some 
days,  and  then  noticing  how  much  of  it  has  evaporated. 
You  may  also  plainly  see  the  steam  rising  from  the  side- 
walk, and  passing  off  into  vapor,  when  the  sun  shines  out 
after  a  summer  shower.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  great 
amount  of  water,  which  every  moment  is  rising  from  the 
ocean,  is  able  to  pass  into  the  atmosphere. 

Water  vapor  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 
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When  it  falls  from  the  sky  as  rain,  the  water  vapor  has 
changed  back  to  water.     What  causes  it  to  do  this  ? 

Have  you  ever  noticed  a  glass  or  pitcher  of  ice  water 
"sweat"  on  a  hot  summer  day  (tig.  70)?  The  water 
that  collects  on  the  glass  has  not 
leaked  through,  for  there  are  no 
lioles  in  the  glass.  What  has 
really  happened  is  that  the  air 
near  the  dish  has  been  cooled,  so 
that  the  vapor  has  collected  in 
drops  on  the  cold  surface  of  the 
glass.  Drops  would  gather  there 
just  the  same,  even  if  no  water 
were  in  the  glass,  provided  the 
surface  remained  just  as  cold. 

On  washing  day,  when  a  great 
deal  of  water  vapor  rises  from  the 
boiler,  tlie  windows  are  often  cov- 
ered witii  drops  of  water,  because 
the  vapor  has  been  changed  back 
to  liquid,  or  condensed,  on  the  cold 
window  pane.  Your  own  breath 
contains  vapor,  and  you  can  change  it  to  water  by  breath- 
ing on  a  cold  window  pane.  So  you  see  that  if  air  loaded 
with  vapor  is  cooled,  some  of  the  vapor  is  changed  back 
to  water. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  air  may  be  cooled. 
You  know  that  mountains  are  colder  than  the  lower  lands 
(p.  19)  :  so  that  winds  blowing  over  them  are  often  cRilled, 
and  their  vapor  condensed.  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
mountains  are  an  important  help  in  causing  rain. 

Vapor  may  also  be  condensed  when  a  cold  wind  blows 


Fic.  70. 

Little  drops  of  water  con- 
densed from  the  vapor  of 
the  air  on  the  outside  of 
a  glass  of  cold  water. 
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against  a  warm  one.  Again,  during  summer  tlie  sun  may 
shine  down  so  hot  that  the  air  near  the  eartli  Ijecomes 
w^arm.  This  makes  it  so  light  tliat  it  often  rises  ]iigh  into 
the  sky,  where  the  air  is  so  cold  that  the  vapor  condenses 
into  rain.  The  sunnner  thunder  sliowers,  which  often 
come  on  hot  afternoons,  are  caused  in  this  way. 
Vaj)or  is  condensed  by  the  cooling  of  the  air. 


Fig.  71. 
Clouds  formed  upon  the  mountain  sides  because  the  air  has  been  chilled. 

There  are  several  different  forms  of  condensed  vapor. 
When  you  breathe  into  the  air  on  a  cold,  frosty  morning, 
your  breatli  forms  a  little  fog  or  cloud.  The  cold  air  has 
made  the  vapor  change  to  tiny  particles  of  water,  so  small 
that  you  cannot  see  a  single  one,  though  many  of  them 
together  make  a  thin  mist.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  fogs  in 
valleys,  on  lakes,  or  over  the  ocean.  These  are  always  made 
of  tiny  drops  of  water  condensed  from  vapor  in  the  air. 

jNIost  clouds  are  also  made  of  tiu}^  fog  and  mist  parti- 
cles. These,  too,  are  caused  by  the  cooling  of  the  air, 
sometimes  when  it  moves  against  mountain  slopes  (Fig.  71), 
sometimes  when  cold  winds  blow  against  warm  ones,  and 
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Fig.  72. 

\  summer  cloud,  often  called  a  "  tlnin- 
der  liead,  "  formed  by  the  risiiij:  <>f 
warm  air  to  such  a  height  that  the 
vapor  is  condensed. 


sometimes  when  warm  air  rises  liit;ii  in  the  heavens  and 
becomes  cool  (Fig.  72). 

Another  form  of  con- 
densed vapor  is  the  rain- 
drop which  falls  from 
the  clouds.  These  drops 
begin  as  tiny  mist  or 
fog  particles,  and  then,  be- 
coming larger  and. larger, 
grow  so  heavy  that  they 
can  no  longer  float,  and 
must  therefore  fall. 

We  have  seen  that  water 
may  be  either  a  licjuid  or 
a  gas.  There  is  still  another  form,  the  i<olid,  which  is  prcj- 
duced  when  vapor  condenses  in  a  temperature  below  32°, 
or  the  freezing  point.     Then  snow  or  hail  is  formed  instead 

of  rain   (Fig.  73). 

At  night,  drops  of  water 
often  collect  on  the  cold 
ground,  on  grass  and 
leaves,  somewhat  as  it  does 
on  an  ice  pitcher  or  the 
window  pane.  This  is  deii\ 
which  gathers  because  the 
ground  cools  quickly  after 
the  sun  sets,  so  that  the 
warm,  vapor-laden  air  is 
chilled  until  the  vapor  is  condensed.  If  the  temperature 
is  below  the  freezing  point,  hoar-frost  is  formed  instead. 

You  will  notice  that  raindrops,  fog  particles,  and  snow- 
flakes  form  in  the  air,  while  dew  gathers  on  grass  and  the 


Fig.  73. 

Photographs  of  snow-flakes.  Some 
time,  wlien  light,  feathery  snow  is 
falling,  notice  what  beautiful  forms 
it  takes. 
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drops  of  wiiter  on  window  panes.  Really  the  raindrops 
and  fog  particles  also  gather  on  solid  substances  ;  for  there 
are  many  tiny,  solid  particles  of  dust  floating  in  the  air, 
which  you  can  often  see  dancing  in  a  beam  of  sunlight, 
and  it  is  arcnind  these  that  the  rain,  fog,  and  snow  form. 
It  is  condejised  vapor  that  forms  fog,  mist,  rain,  snow, 
hail,  clew,  and  hoar-frost. 


Usually,  winds  from  certain  directions, 
as  from  the  ocean,  are  liable  to  bring 
rain,  while  others  indicate  fair  weather. 
By  keeping  a  daily  record  of  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  and  of  the  kind  of  weather 
it  brings,  you  will  be  able  to  find  out 
for  yourself  which  of  your  winds  cause 
fair,  and  Avhicli  rainy  weather.  You 
might  also  look  at  the  thermometer 
(Fig.  74)  at  the  same  time,  and  note 
the  temperature.  By  these  means  you 
can  learn  something  about  the  weather 
around  your  home.  A  record  of  this 
kind,  which  would  be  called  a  iveather 
record,  might  be  kept  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  ^ 


Fic.  74. 
A  picture  of  a  ther- 
mometer, show- 
ing the  glass  tube 
in  -which  the  mer- 
cury rises  or  falls, 
according  to  the 
temperature. 


Date  and  Time  of  Day. 

Direction  of  Wind. 

Kind  of  Wf-athek. 

Temp. 

Aug.  17.  in01,S  A.M. 
Aug.  17,  1901.  8  P.M. 
Aug.  IS,  1901,8  A.M. 

Southeast. 

Calm. 

West. 

Cloudy. 
Gentle  Rain. 
Clear. 

70° 

72° 
68° 

^  If  it  is  practicable,  the  teacher  should  at  this  point  introduce  an  ele- 
mentary study  of  weather  maps  and  have  the  pupils  read  them  each  day. 


IX.  NATURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  LAND 
AND  WATER 

In  whatever  part  of  the  country  we  live,  we  find  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  land  or  the  water  for  some  valu- 
able natural  products,  and  that  it  requires  more  or  less 
labor  to  get  these  or  to  make  them  suitable  to  our  wants. 

We  call  those  things  natural  products,  wliich  have  their 
origin  in  the  land  or  water,  and  which  cannot  be  made 
by  man,  although  some  of  them  may  be  improved  by 
cultivation. 

These  natural  products  may  be  classed  as :  those  of  the 
farm,  such  as  grain  and  cattle  ;  those  of  the  forest,  as 
timber  or  lumber  ;  those  of  the  7nine  and  quarry,  as  gold, 
iron,  coal,  or  petroleum  and  building  stone  ;  and  those  of 
the  sea,  as  fish,  the  seal,  and  the  whale. 

All  our  wants,  as  far  as  regards  the  necessaries  of  life, 
—  food,  clothing,  and  the  comfort  of  the  body,  —  are  sup- 
plied by  these  products,  whether  they  l)e  in  their  natural 
state,  or  imi)roved  by  cultivation  ;  and,  while  our  own 
country  furnishes  the  most  of  what  we  require,  there  are 
also  many  things  that  we  use  every  day  which  are  the 
natural  products  of  other  countries,  and  which  we  cannot 
produce  in  our  country,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  rice,  and  sugar. 

When  our  own  district  produces  more  of  any  article 
than  is  required  for  our  own  wants,  we  sell  what  we  have 
over,  either  by  bringing  the  articles  to  market  (Fig.  74a), 
or  by  sending  them  away  by  steamer  or  by  railway  to 
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other  places  where  they  are  required  ;  and  we  get  in  ex- 
change articles  produced  elsewhere.  This  is  called  trade 
or  commerce,  and  of  this  we  shall  learn  more  as  we  go  on 
(p.  101). 

In  a  country  so  large  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  we 
find  that  the   natural  products  of  one  part  vary  greatly 


Fig.  74  o. 
Market-<lay.    A  typical  market-place,  Krantford,  Out. 

from  those  of  otlier  parts,  according  to  the  locality. 
Those  of  the  sea-coast  vary  from  those  of  tlie  interior,  and 
those  of  mountainous  regiolis  from  those  of  the  plain,  or 
more  level  land. 

The  natural  products  of  any  locality  depend  greatly  on 
the  climate,  wliether  it  is  warm  or  dry,  or  bleak  and  damp 
and  cold  ;  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  whether  it  is  moun- 
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tainous  (p.  25),  and  where  the  water  flows  rapidly  away, 
or  whether  it  is  level  and  well  watered  ;  on  the  soil  (p.  8), 
whether  it  is  fertile,  or  rocky  and  barren  ;   on  the  drainage 


Fig.  7"). 
Lincoln  sheep,  from  a  farm  near  London,  Out.    Noted  for  their  long,  soft  wool. 


(p.  33),  whether  it  is  swampy,  or  whether  the  sur[)lus  water 
and  the  melting  snows  from  the  winter  flow  easily  away. 

jMost  localities  have  their  special  products,  for  which 
they  are  best  adapted. 

In  a  farming  district, 
on  the  rolling  lands  of 
the  east,  or  on  the  level 
prairies  of  the  north- 
west, we  see  the  waving 
flelds  of  grain,  or  flocks 
of  cattle  and  sheep  (Fig. 
75),  and  we  see  the 
farmers  driving  to  town  ^'o-  '^''• 

with  loads  of  hay,  wheat,       ^'anadian    Pacific    Railway   elevators    at 

Fort  William   for  storing  grain  to  be 

oats,  potatoes,  and  other         shipped  away. 
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funu  produce.  We  may  also  see  great  elevators  and  store- 
houses (Fig.  76)  built  to  receive  the  grain,  and  railway 
cars  loaded  with  grain,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  or  with  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  eggs. 
In  a  grazing  coun- 
tiy,  as  on  the  great 
prairies  of  the 
nortliwest,  we  find 
cattle  and  sheep 
(Fig.  83),  which 
are  raised  not  only 
for  the  beef  and 
mutton  they  supply, 
but  also  for  their 
hides  or  skins, 
which  are  made 
into  leather,  and  for  the  wool  from  which  our  warm  cloth- 
ing is  made. 

In   a   fruit-growing   district    (Fig.    77)   we    see   great 


Fig.  77. 

Picking  apples  in  the  Niagara  district  in  Ontario 
for  shipment  to  Great  Britain. 


I'IG. 


Breaking  a  jam  of  logs  on  the  Nashwaak  River,  New  Brunswick. 
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attention  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  grapes,  peaches,  apples,  ber- 
ries, and  other  fruits.  Gath- 
ering, packing,  and  sending  the 
fruit  to  market  also  gives  em- 
ployment to  many  persons. 

In  a  lumbering  country  we 
see  logs  cut  from  the  forests 
and  floated  down  the  rivers  and 
lakes  in  sucji  immense  quan- 
tities that  they  often  jam 
together  and  block  the  passage 
of  the  rivers  (Fig.  78).  These 
los:s  at  lenfi-th  reach  the  saw- 
mills  to  be  cut  into  lumber. 
We  see  huge  trees  chopjaed 
down  with  great  labor  (Fig.  79j 
and  floated  down  the  rivers  and 
lakes  to  a  seaport,  there  to  be 
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P^iG.  80. 

Trip  of  mine  cars,  drawn  by  an  electric 
motor,  Crow's  Nest  Colliery,  British 
Columbia. 


Fig.  79. 

Felling  big  trees  near  Vancouver, 
B.C.  Xote  the  platform,  on  which 
the  men  stand,  so  as  to  be  above 
where  the  roots  begin  to  spread. 

loaded  on  ships  and  sent 
abroad,  or  made  into 
masts  for  ships,  or  cut 
into  square  timber  for 
buildings ;  besides  trees 
cut  down  for  telegraj)li 
poles  and  many  other 
purposes. 

In  the  mining  dis- 
tricts we  see  coal,  or 
iron  and  other  ores  dug 
out  of  the  mines  and 
brought  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground  (Figs.  23 
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Cod-fishing  on  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland. 


or  we  find  many  men  patiently  digging  out  the 
soil  and  washing  it  carefully  to 
secure  the  gold  it  contains. 

On  the  sea-coast,  out  on  the 
ocean  (Fig.  81),  on  the  great 
lakes,  and  on  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  sea,  we  find  the  fisher- 
men gathering  and  bringing  in 
great  loads  of  fish  in  their 
boats,  and  we  find  also  large 
storehouses  for  receiving  the 
fish  (Fig.  82),  and  factories  for 
canning  or  preparing  them  for 
market. 

These    are  the  main  natural 
products    of   our   country,  and 
it  is  upon  these  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  dependent 
for  our  living. 

The  natural  products  of  a  country  form  the  foundation 
of  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people, 
because  they  afford  em- 
ployment to  so  many 
persons,  not  only  di- 
rectly in  cultivating  or 
procuring  them,  but  also 
in  their  transportation 
and  in  the  various  indus- 
tries connected  with 
them.  They  not  only 
supply  our  own  wants, 

,  ,  Unloading  salmon  on  the  Fraser  River, 

but   help    to   supply   the  British  Columbia. 
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wants  of  people  in  other  countries,  who  in  return  send  us 
their  products,  which  are  very  different  from  ours,  and 
which  we  cannot  produce  in  our  own  country. 

Jl'Jiat  articles  are  produced  in  your  locality  in 
greater  abundance  than  they  can  he  used  at  home? 
Where   is  the  surplus  sent   to  ? 

The  timber  of  our  forests,  besides  giving  employment 
to  the  lumbermen,  supplies  our  sawmills,  gives  employ- 
ment to  carpenters  in  building  liouses,  to  the  cabinet- 
maker in  making  furniture,  to  the  waggon-maker,  railway 
car-builder,  ship-builder,  agricultural  implement  maker, 
and  many  others.  Can  you  name  any  other  trades  which 
require  to  use  wood?  How  many  industries  can  you 
name  which  use  iron,  from  the  making  of  a  tack  or  nail 
up  to  the  great  iron  buildings  and  bridges,  the  rails  of  the 
railway,  or  the  huge  locomotive  that  draws  the  train? 
How  many  industries  are  dependent  on  our  cattle  and 
sheep?  On  our  fisheries?  On  our  mines?  To  how 
many  uses  are  our  coal  and  iron  put?  What  industries 
connected  with  our  natural  products  are  there  in  your 
neighborhood  ? 


X.    OUR    DOMESTIC   ANIMALS 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  cow, 
the  sheep,  the  pig,  the  goat,  the  dog  and  cat,  the  poultry ; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  state  the  use  each  of 
these  is  to  us. 

These  were  all  originally  wild  animals,  and  even  now 
are  to  be  found  in  their  wild  state  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  They  have,  however,  been  tamed  by  man,  and 
gradually  brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection  and 
usefulness  by  careful  attention  to  their  training  and  breed- 
ing; and  thus  we  call  them  our  domesticated  animals. 

A  very  natural  question  is,  "  Do  the  people  in  other 
countries  have  the  same  kind  of  domestic  animals  that 
we  have  ? "  The  answer  to  this  question  forms  part  of 
the  knowledge  that  we  gain  by  the  study  of  geography. 
We  shall  see  that  while  these  animals  are  found  in  every 
part  of  our  country,  some  are  more  successfully  raised  in 
one  part  than  in  another,  chiefly  because  the  climate  and 
the  products  of  the  soil  are  better  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose.. Many  of  them,  too,  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  much  mcire  abvuidantly  even  than  in  this 
country. 

While  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  raised  by  most  farmers, 
yet  the  great  cattle  ranches,  or  pasture  grounds,  are  on  the 
level  grassy  plains  in  the  northwest  (Fig.  83).  Similar 
ranches  are  found  in  the  United  States,  in  South  America, 
and  in  Australia. 
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Sheep  are  raised  in  this  country,  but  far  more  abun- 
dantly in  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

We  use  the  hoi'se  for  riding  and  driving,  for  work  on 
the  farm  or  for  teaming  in  the  cities  :  and  oxen  for  drag- 
ging loads  over 
rough  roads,  as 
in  lumbering,  or 
in  ploughing 
over  rough  lields. 

In  other  coun- 
tries we  iind  the 
ox  very  gener- 
ally used  l;y 
farmers,  in  Mex- 
ico (Fig  84), 
India,  Africa, 
and  elsewhere ; 
riding. 

For  carrying  loads  over  rough  roads  or  through  moun- 
tainous districts,  instead  of  the  horse  we  find  the  mule 
or  the  burro  (ass)  used  in  Central  and  South  America 
(Fig.  84);  and  the  llama  and  the  alpaca,  often  called  the 
American  camel,  in  South  America.  Across  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa  camels  carry  the  loads  (Figs. 
69  and  84),  because  they  can  travel  for  days  together 
with  little  or  no  water,  whereas  other  animals  would  die 
of  thirst. 


Fu;.  63. 
^'ie\v  of  a  cattle  ranch  in  Alberta,  N.W.T. 

while    the    horse    is    used    chiefly    for 


Dog  teams  draw  the  loads  on  sleds  over  the  snow 


in 


the  northwest   (Fig.    84).     They  and  the    reindeer    (in 
P^urope)  are  the  only  beasts  of  burden  in  the  far  north. 

In  Asia,  the  elephant  becomes  the  great  helper  of  man, 
carrying  passengers  on  his  back  in  what  is  called  a  how- 


I  Elephamt  wrTH 
howDAi-i.iN  India. 

I>  Ox  TEAM    IN 
:      MEXICO. 

SBUHROINTMC 
I'lOUNTAINSlN 
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Fig.  84. 
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iah  (Fig.  84).  He  is  also  used  lor  lifting  and  hauling 
neavy  loads,  and  for  hunting  through  the  thick,  tangled 
jungles  o*  the  southern  part  of  that  continent. 

So  we  see  tiiat 
each  country  or 
part  of  the  world 
uses  those  animals 
which  are  best 
suited  to  the  coun- 
try, and  can  there- 
fore do  the  Avork 
that  is  required 
there    in    the    best 


Fig.  85. 

1.  Buzzards  in  a  street  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico.  2.  A  Parsee  funeral  pro- 
cession to  the  Tower  of  Silence,  at  Bombay,  in  India.  The  vultures  live 
on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  are  exposed  there,  instead  of  being 
buried.    3.   Storks  on  the  housetops  of  Amsterdam,  in  Holland. 
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manner.  The  horse  on  tlie  plains,  the  ox  on  the  rougli 
ground,  the  mule  or  ass  in  the  mountains,  the  camel  in 
the  desert,  and  the  elephant  in  the  jungle. 

Besides  these  domestic  animals  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  wild  beasts,  of  which  we  shall  learn  later  on.  Some  of 
these,  half-tamed,  are  protected  by  law,  and  have  be- 
come the  jcavengers  of  old  cities,  which  are  not  kept 
as  clean  as  those  in  our  country  ;  such  are  the  stork, 
tlie  hyena,  t)ie  jackal,  the  vulture,  and  the  l)uzzard 
(Fig.  '86). 
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Do  you  ever  think,  when  you  see  a  colored  man,  that 
there  are  lands  where  all  the  people  are  Mack?  And  yet 
there  are  parts  of  the  world  through  which  you  might  travel 
a  long  distance,  where  no  white  man  has  ever  been  seen. 


Fig.  .^ti. 
Interior  of  a  kraal,  or  Zulu  village,  on  the  Tugela  Kiver,  in  Africa. 

All  the  people  are  negroes  (or  blacks^,  and  that  part  of 
the  world  which  is  their  native  land  is  the  great  continent 
called  Africa. 

In   what  is  really  the  home  of  the  black  people,  it  is 
very  hot  all  the  year  round.     The  land  requires  very  little 
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labor  to  cultivate  it,  and  many  fruits  and  roots  grow  wild. 
Therefore,  the  people  require  few  clothes,  anil  do  not  have 
to  exert  themselves  to  till  the  ground  or  to  build  very 
substantial  houses. 

In  their  own  country,  the  negroes,  instead  of  living  under 
a  government  such  as  we  have,  were,  and  indeed  are  now, 
gathered  together  in  small  tribes,  living  in  huts  made  of 
plaited   grass  or  rushes   (Fig.    86),   and   sometimes    sur- 


bic.  .>7. 

A  slave  raid  in  Central  Afrii-a.     Notice  the  heavy  wooden  yokes  on  the  men's 
necks,  and  the  poor  little  children  running  after  their  mothers. 

rounded  by  a  fence  of  posts  (or  stockade,  as  it  is  called) 
stuck  into  the  ground  close  together.  These  tribes  often 
quarrelled  and  fought  with  each  other,  and,  when  they 
made  prisoners,  sold  them  as  slaves  to  a  fierce  race  of 
men  called  Arabs,  who  treated  them  most  cruelly,  and 
drove  them  naked,  in  gangs  (Fig.  87),  to  a  seaport,  from 
which  they  were  sent  away  in  horrible  slaveships  to  other 
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countries  to  labor,  and  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  cattle. 
Many  negroes  in  this  country  escaped  originally  years 
ago  from  our  neighboring  country,  the  United  States, 
when  negro  slavery  was  allowed  there,  or  are  descendants 
of  those  escaped  slaves,  who,  as  soon  as  they  reached  Can- 
ada, became  free.  It  was  not  until  a  great  war  took  place 
in  the  United  States,  about  forty  years  ago,  that  the  ne- 
groes there  became  free  and  were  allowed  to  work  for 
themselves. 

Most  boys  and  girls,  or  at  least  those  who  live  in  a  city, 
have  seen  the  Chinaman  who  keeps  a  laundry.  You  will 
generally  see  him  with  his  hair  plaited  into  a  queue  at 
the  back  of  his  head,  wearing  a  blouse  and  strange-looking 
thick-soled  shoes.     You  can  easily  see  that  he  is  not  a 


Fi( 


Chiuese  children  eating  rice  with   chopsticks.     These  chopsticks  are   like 
wooden  knitting-needles. 
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native  of  this  country.  He  does  not  speak  our  language. 
The  color  of  his  skin  is  different  from  ours.  He  has  no 
family,  no  wife,  no  children.  Why  is  this  ?  And  where 
does  he  come  from  ?  You  will  want  to  learn  all  about 
him,  and  where  he  has  left  his  family;  about  the  land 
where  there  are  little  Chinese  children  (Fig.  88)  with 
their  mothers.  You  will  want  to  learn  what  the  China- 
men do  in  their  own  country,  what  they  grow  in  their 
fields,  and  what  sort  of  houses  they  live  in  ;  their  big 
cities  and  their  temples  and  palaces  ;  their  queer-looking 
ships,  and  many  other  strange  things.     - 

You  will  find  that  theirs  is  a  great  country,  with  more 
people   in   it    than    in   any    other   country   in   the    world. 
From  their  country  comes  much  of  our  tea  and  silk. 
The  Chinese  are  generally  called  the  yellow  race. 
Another  race  of  people  is  familiar  to  most  of  us  in  this 
country.     This  is  the  Indian,  or  red  man. 

Our  continent  was  the  origi- 
nal home  of  the  red  man,  or 
Indian,  and  long  before  the 
white  man  discovered  America, 
the  v.hole  of  this  great  conti- 
nent was  inhabited,  although 
very  thinly,  by  the  people  of 
this  race. 

They  are  called  Indians,  be- 
cause  the    first   discoverers    of 
America,    when    they    reached 
^jj^,^-^^  ,<^^  _j      the    shore    of    this    continent. 

Fig.  89.  thought  that  they  had  travelled 

A  Biackfoot  Indian,  and  tepee,      gg  far  round  the  world  that  they 

in  the   northwest,  near  the        ,      ,  ^  .       r   t     t 

Rocky  Mountains.  had  comc  to  a  part  ot  India,  a 
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great  country  on  the  continent  of  Asia.     Tliey  did   not 

know  that  they  had  many  thousands  of 

miles  to  travel    before    they  could   reach 

that  land.     The  name  has,  -however,  been 

retained,  as  meaning  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  America. 

The  whole  of  our  own  country  belonged 

originally  to  the  Indians,  and  some  of  the 

fiercest  and  most  savage  tribes  of  them  all 

inhabited  Canada  and  the  country  adjoin- 
ing, now  the  United  States.     These  people 

were  often  unjustly  treated  by  the  white 

men,  and  with  their  natural,  ferocity  in- 
flamed by  a  desire  for 
revenge,  they  carried  on 
a  frightful  and  barbarous 
war  against  the  invaders 
of  their  country,  cruelly  murdering  and 
torturing  every  one  they  could  lay  hold 
of.  The  story  of  the  sufferings  and  pri- 
vations of  the  early  pioneers  and  discov- 
erers, who  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  forms  a  most  interesting 
account  of  daring  exploits,  patient  endur- 
ance, and  thrilling  adventures.  These 
early  travels  were  made  chiefly  in  birch- 
bark  canoes  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  or 
on  foot  through  the  wild  woods  and  across 
the  broad  prairies  ;  and  the  travellers  suf- 
fered many  hardships  and  perils  in  their 
passage  through  the  unknown  country, 

in  addition  to  the  dangers  from  the  hostile  Indians. 


Fig.  ilO. 
Patagonian  in  the 
far  south  of  South 
America,  more 
than  GOOO  miles 
south  of  Canada. 


Apache  Indian  in 
Mexico,  near  the 
centre  of  the 
great  continent  of 
America. 
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Tlie  Indians  were  continually  at  war  with  each  other, 
like  all  the  nations  of  olden  times,  and,   like  the  blacks 

of  Africa,  Avere  di- 
vided into  many 
tribes.  The  wars 
became  more  fierce 
and  bitter  when  the 
whites  came  among 
them,  so  that  the 
tribes  became  much 
reduced  in  num- 
bers, until  now  only 
a  few  Indian  vil- 
lages and  settle- 
ments are  to  be 
found  scattered  over 
this  country,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  mountains  of  the  far  west  and  north  that 
the  Indian  is  to  be  found  in  his  ancient  uncivilized  state. 

Until  a  few  years 
ago  the  Indians  in 
the  far  west  carried 
on  their  wars  with 
one  another  (Fig. 
92),  but  now,  except 
in  some  parts  where 
they  still  hunt  the 
deer  and  wild  ani- 
mals   for    the    furs. 

they     have     settled 
,      •"  Fig.  93. 

down    into   villages 

^  11     1  Group  of  Algoma  Indians,  pupils  at  the  Shing- 

and   on   lands  called  ^auk  Home,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 


Fig.  92. 

Fight  between  a  Cree  and  a  Blackfoot  Indian 
in  the  northwest,  not  eighty  years  ago. 

From   a  painting    by   Paul  Kane.    By  permission  of  the  Hon. 
Geo.  W.  Allan. 


1.  Group  of  Ilaliau  peasants.  2.  Norwegian  fish  market,  o.  Greek  in 
typical  costume.  4.  French  peasant  child  — note  the  little  wooden 
shoes.    5.  Russian  peasant  girls.    (J.  Swiss  mountaineer. 
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"reservations."  These  are  specially  reserved  for  the 
Indians,  and  there  they  cultivate  a  little  land  and  live 
a  laz3%  peaceful  life,  assisted  by  a  pension  from  the 
(lovernment.  There,  also,  are  to  be  found  schools,  estab- 
lished by  the  Government,  for  the  Indian  children,  where 
they  are  taught  useful  occupations  as  well  as  the  simple 
scliool  lessons. 

In  Figure  93  we  see  a  group  of  these  young  Indian  stu- 
dents, who  for  intelligence  and  brightness  of  expression 
would  do  credit  to  any  of  our  schools.  And  we  must 
never  forget  our  duty  by  them,  inasmuch  as  by  our  having 
taken  possession  of  the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  they  have 
become  the  wards  of  our  country,  and  our  country  must, 
therefore,  be  their  guardian. 

We  have  now  seen  that  besides  our  own  race,  the  white 
people,  there  are  black,  yelloAv,  and  red  people.  These 
are  called  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

You  will  learn  farther  on  how  all  the  white  people  also 
are  divided  into  nations  or  tribes.  You  have  seen  French- 
men or  Germans  or  natives  of  other  countries,  who  speak 
other  languages  than  English,  and  as  you  proceed  with 
your  lessons  you  will  find  how  the  white  race  is  divided 
into  many  different  peoples  (Fig.  94),  speaking  many 
different  languages,  not  one  of  which  can  understand  the 
language  of  the  other,  and  yet  all  belonging  to  the  "  white  " 
race. 

In  the  illustration  (Fig.  94)  we  see  some  of  the  people 
belonging  to  the  white  race  in  Europe,  but  there  are  also 
many  other  branches  of  the  same  race  in  Asia  and  Africa 
as  well. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  other  races.     They  are  divided 
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into  mail}'  nations  or  tribes,  speaking  languages  altogether 
different  from  those  of  the  white  people. 

As  it  is  with  the  languages,  so  it  is  with  the  dress,  the 
food,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  occupations  and  the 
modes  of  living.  Each  country  has  its  own  peculiarities 
which  vary  from  those  of  the  others,  and  if  you  were  to 
travel  round  the  world  you  would  find  much  to  see  and 
wonder  at,  and  3' ou  would  realize  how  much  there  is  to  be 
learnt  and  studied  in  this  great  world. 


XII.    INDUSTRY   AND    COMMERCE 

Every  man  is  expected  to  engage  in  some  kind  of  work 
or  industry  in  order  to  earn  a  living.  As  Ave  have  already 
learnt,  many  are  engaged  in  secnring  or  cultivating  tlie 
natural  products  of  the  land  or  of  the  water,  according  to 
the  locality  in  which  they  live.  Others  again,  instead  of 
working  to  cultivate  or  gather  these  natural  products,  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  useful  articles  such  as  clothes, 
cotton  goods  or  woollen  cloth,  machinery,  and  materials 
for  building  or  furnishing  houses.  Are  there  an}'  of  these 
in  your  neighborhood  ?  If  so,  what  do  they  make  ?  You 
can  at  least  find  a  blacksmith's  shop,  or  a  tin-shop,  or  a 
house  that  is  being  built.  Notice  how  many  different 
materials  are  being  used  by  the  workmen.  Can  you  find 
out  how  many  of  these  materials  are  made  from  the  natu- 
ral products  of  our  own  country  ? 

Storekeepers  do  neither  of  these  two  kinds  of  work  -, 
they  neither  produce  nor  manufacture.  What,  then,  do 
they  do  ?  Notice  how  many  articles  are  kept  by  the 
grocer,  the  dry  goods  merchant,  and  others  whose  stores 
you  visit.     Where  do  they  get  them  all  ? 

We  know,  or  can  learn,  what  are  the  natural  products 
of  our  own  part  of  the  country,  and  also  wliat  articles  are 
manufactured  in  our  neighborhood  ;  but  we  have  to  find 
out  where  other  articles  come  from  and  how  they  reach  us ; 
whether  they  are  the  products  of  other  parts  of  our  own 
country,  or  whetlier  they  come  from  abroad,  that  is,  from 
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other  countries.  At  the  same  time  that  we  learn  this,  we 
liave  to  find  out  where  the  surplus  of  our  products  goes, 
and  what  we  get  elsewhere  in  exchange  for  them  (p.  78). 
To  do  this  we  must  know  not  only  about  the  various  parts 
of  our  own  country  but  about  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  as  well. 

Just  as  the  products  of  one  part  of  our  country  vary 
from  those  of  another  part,  so  the  products  of  different 
parts  of  the  world  vary,  and  in  each  case  the  reason  for 
the  difference  is  to  be  found,  chiefly,  in  the  climate,  in  the 
soil,  or  in  the  locality,  as  in  our  own  country  (p.  78). 

When  we  come  to  table  we  find  that  although  our 
country  produces  the  most  of  what  we  eat  —  the  meat, 
fish,  fowl,  vegetables,  and  fruits  —  yet,  there  are  the  tea, 
the  coffee,  and  cocoa ;  the  sugar,  the  pepper,  the  rice,  and 
spices  ;  the  oranges  and  bananas  ;  the  currants  and  raisins 
in  our  cake;  the  almonds  and  peanuts  —  where  do  they 
come  from  (Fig.  95)?     And  how  do  they  get  here? 

In  the  same  way  with  our  clothing,  our  furniture,  our 
houses.  While  we  can  produce  our  own  wool,  and  it  can 
be  woven  into  cloth  in  our  own  country ;  yet  we  must 
go  elsewhere  for  our  cotton  and  silk,  and  we  are  depend- 
ent on  other  countries  for  such  articles  as  our  tinware, 
plates,  dishes,  and  cutlery.  Even  for  the  brick  and  stone 
and  lumber  in  our  houses ;  for  the  canned  fish,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  we  buy  at  the  store ;  for  the  manufactured 
farm  implements,  furniture,  and  clothing,  we  must  go  to 
certain  localities  in  our  own  country. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  countries  contain  so  many 
people  that  there  is  not  land  enough  to  produce  sufficient 
food  for  them,  and  consequently  the  extra  supply  neces- 
sary must  be  brought  from  where  it  is  more  plentiful,  and 
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where  there  is  more  than  is  wanted  for  home  use.  Our 
own  mother  country  (Great  Britain)  is  an  example  of  this, 
and  the  people  there  would  be  in  danger  of  starving  if  it 
were  not  for  the  food  supplies  sent  from  Canada  and  other 
countries. 

One  country  is  dependent  on  another  for  many  things, 
and  each  part  of  any  country  is  dependent  on  other  parts 
for  many  things. 

This  exchange  of  commodities  or  articles,  whether  manu- 
factured or  in  their  natural  state,  is  called  trade  or  com- 
merce;  infernal,  if  carried  on  between  different  parts  of 
the  same  country  ;  or  foreign,  if  carried  on  with  other 
countries.  By  this  system  of  commerce,  the  people  of 
each  country  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  the  natural  products,  or  of  the  manufactures  of 
every  part  of  the  world. 

The  storekeeper  is  the  one  who  gathers  together  the 
various  commodities  which  we  require,  whether  from  the 
producer,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  importer  (the  merchant 
who  brings  foreign  commodities  into  our  country).  There 
are  also  many  persons  emplo3'ed  in  gathering  together  our 
natural  products,  which  are  manufactured  into  articles  for 
our  own  use,  or  are  exported,  that  is,  sent  abroad  to  other 
countries  to  supply  their  wants. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  easy,  where  most  of  us  live, 
to  buy  almost  everything,  and  to  find  men  who  can  do 
almost  any  kind  of  work.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  all 
this  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  has  not  always 
been  so. 

Not  much  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  there  were 
no  stores  in  this  country  and  not  many  houses  except  in 
a  few  seaport  towns,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of 
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the  old  forts  which  had  originally  been  built  for  protection 
against  the  Indians  ;  only  here  and  there  a  trading-post 
had  been  built  of  logs,  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  by  the 
adventurous  fur  traders. 

Each  family,  as  it  settled  in  the  country,  was  obliged  to 
find  its  own  food,  make  its  own  clothing,  and  build  its  own 
house.  These  early  settlers,  or  pioneers^  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  did 
not  dare,  at  first, 
to  venture  far 
from  the  pro- 
tecting forts, 
but  when  the 
Indians  became 
more  peaceable, 
they  gradually 
pushed  their 
way  into  what 
was  literally  a 
wilderness. 

Let  us  study 
more  fully  how 
people  lived  in  those  days,  and  how  changes  have  gradu- 
ally been  made  until  the  present  manner  of  living  has 
been  reached. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
great  continent  of  America,  belonged  originally  to  the 
Indians  (p.  92),  who  were  the  only  inhabitants  until 
adventurous  sailors  of  various  nations  came  from  Europe 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  by  force  gradually  took 
possession  of  the  land. 

The  first  persons  who   arrived  here  naturally  settled 


An  old  block-house,  built  at  Toronto,  Out.,  many 
years  ago,  as  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  the  early 
settlers. 
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along  the  coast  and  near  the  seaports,  because  these  were 
the  first  places  reached. 

In  Canada  the  first  European 
people  to  make  a  settlement  were 
Frenchmen,  who  sailed  from  France 
under  the  leadership  of  Jacques 
Cartier  (Fig.  97)  not  quite  four 
hundred  years  ago,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  land  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  France.  The  native  Indians, 
although  friendly  at  first,  became 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  invasion  of 
their  country  by  the  white  men. 
As  a  protection  against  the  Indians 
large  tracts  of  land  were  granted 
to  certain  men  called  seigneurs 
(^sain-i/or)  or  lords  who  built  forti- 
fied houses  upon  their  property. 
These  became  places  of  refuge  for  the  surrounding  settlers, 
trying  to  cultivate  the  land,  if  at  any  time  they  were 
attacked  by  the  ferocious,  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  of 
those  days. 

The  British  and  other  European  nations  had  also  made 
settlements  in  other  parts  of  America,  and  for  a  long  time 
there  was  bitter  warfare  between  the  French  and  British. 

Finally,  Great  Britain,  after  many  years  of  fighting, 
gained  possession  of  Canada,  and  the  wars  with  the  Indians 
gradually  ceased.  It  then  became  possible  for  settlers  to 
take  up  their  homes  farther  in  the  country,  and  for  the 
traders  to  carry  their  goods  into  the  far  west  to  exchange 
for  furs. 

Only  a  few  years,  however,  after  France  had  given  up 


Fig.  97. 
A  portrait  of  Jacques  Cartier. 

From  an  original   painting  by  F.  Riss, 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  St  Malo,  France. 
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Canada  to  Great  Britain,  and  only  a  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  majority  of  the  British  settlers 
who  had  made  their  homes  south  and  east  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  declared  their  independence  of  the  mother  country. 
They  wished  no  longer  to  remain  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  country 
and  govern  themselves.  There  were  some  among  them, 
however,  who  remained  faithful  to  Britain,  and  these  were 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Canada.     Here  they  were  wel- 


FiG.  98. 
Old  French  fort  at  Chambly,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 


comed,  and  were  given  large  tracts  of  land  for  settlement. 
These  United  Empire  Loyalists,  as  they  were  called,  formed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  early  settlers  of  all  the  eastern 
part  of  the  present  Dominion  of  Canada,  as  most  of  them 
took  up  the  grants  of  land  that  were  made  to  them  and 
began  to  clear  up  what  was  then  a  wilderness. 

In  this  manner  most  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
has  been  settled  either  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalist 
families,  or  by  the  large  number  of  immigrants  who  have 
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come  from  tlie  Old  World,  as  Europe  is  called,  to  make 
their  home  in  the  New  World. 

Often  several  families  settled  together,  miles  away  from 
other  people.  Sometimes  a  single  family  would  be  alone, 
and  make  a  home  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest 
neighbor. 

Of  course  when  a  man  started  out  he  took  some  articles 
with  him,  as  a  gun,  with  powder  and  IjuUets,  some  clothing 
and  some  blankets,  but  upon  arriving  at  his  new  home  he 
was  obliged,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  rely  upon  himself. 

Many  descriptions  have  been  given  of  the  hardships 
endured  by  these  early  settlers.  Trees  had  to  be  cut  down 
in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  house,  which  was 
built  of  logs  with  mud 
to  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  them.  It  had 
no  floor  except  the 
earth,  and  only  one 
room,  with  a  loft  for 
sleeping  in,  up  to 
which  one  had  to 
climb  by  means  of  pegs 
fastened    in   the   logs. 

The  beds  were  made  of  posts  driven  into  the  ground, 
with  cross  pieces  between  ;  the  chairs  were  three-legged 
stools,  and  the  table  was  a  part  of  a  log  supported  on 
four  legs  ;  coats  and  trousers  were  made  of  deer-skin  ; 
a  few  sheep  were  raised  and  flax  grown  for  home-spun 
clothing;  and  when  the  children  were  not  barefooted, 
they  probably  used  moccasins  for  shoes. 

Usually  the  early  settlers  grew  their  corn  and  wheat  for 


Fig.  9<J. 

A  log  house,  such  as  the  pioneers  used  to 
huild  iu  the  forests. 
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bread,  and  when  they  were  unable  to  get  to  the  mill,  which 
might  be  a  long  w-ay  off,  they  would  crush  the  grain  as 
best  they  could  on  the  hominy  block  (I'ig.  100).  Their 
tea  was  often  made  from  roots  and  leav\;s  of  plants  found 
in  the  forest,  and  meat  was  obtained  by  shooting  wild 
game. 

Almost  everything  that  the  family  used  was  grown  or 
made  by  the  father  or  mother,  so  that  they  had  to  do  many 


i  1...   :U';. 

An  early  settler's  home.     Notice  the  man  in  front  of  the  barn  on  the  left, 
pounding  corn  on  the  hominy  block  or  hollowed-out  top  of  a  stump. 

From  "  Upper  Canada  Sketches, "  by  permission  of  Thomas  Conant,  Esq. 


kinds  of  work.  If  a  boy  wanted  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
his  mother  would  make  the  cloth,  cut  it,  and  sew  it;  or  if 
he  needed  a  pair  of  shoes,  his  father  would  be  his  own 
tanner  and  shoemaker. 

As  a  rule  each  man  raised  more  of  some  things  than  his 
own  family  could  use,  as  for  example,  wheat,  wool,  or  hogs ; 
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or  he  made  potash  from  the  ashes  of  trees  burnt  down  in 
clearing  the  land ;  but  there  were  other  things  that  he 
had  to  buy,  such  as  tea,  powder,  and  salt. 

It  was  the  custom,  therefore,  to  drive  or  to  go  by  boat 
if  possible,  two  or  three  times  a  year  to  the  nearest  town, 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles  away,  taking  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  exchanging  them  for  necessary  articles. 


Fig.  101. 

Hauling  the  bateaux  laden  with  supplies  up  the  rapids  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

From  "  Upper  Canada  Sketches,"  by  permission  of  Thomas  Conant,  Esq. 

These  trips  had  to  be  few,  as  the  roads  were  rough, 
muddy,  and  dangerous,  and  were  more  often  undertaken 
in  winter,  when  the  snow  made  the  roads  passable  for 
sleighing.  It  might  require  two  weeks  to  haul  a  load  of 
grain  to  town  and  bring  back  the  things  the  family  wanted. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  are  few  settlers 
and  no  railways,  people  are  still  living  in  this  manner,  and 
supplies  are  carried  in  large  boats,  or  bateaux  as  they  are 
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called,  along  the  rivers  and  through  the  lakes  which  are  so 
numerous  all  over  the  country. 

But  one  family  did  not  usually  live  long  alone,  for  soon 
others  came  and  settled  near  them.  Perhaps  several  built 
their  houses  near  together,  forming  a  little  village. 

Now  that  there  were  more  people,  the  kind  of  work  that 
each  did  began  to  change.  Perhaps  one  of  them  built  a 
saw-mill  (Fig.  102)  and  sawed  lumber  for  the  others  when 


Fig.  102. 
A  saw-mill  belonging  to  an  early  settler  near  Whitby,  Ont.,  a  hundred  years  ago. 

From  "  Upper  Canada  Sketches,"  by  permission  of  Thomas  Conant,  Esq. 

they  needed  it.  Another  spent  part  of  his  time  at  car- 
pentry or  blacksmith  work  for  his  neighbors.  A  third 
built  a  grist-mill  and  occasionally  ground  grain  into  flour. 
A  fourth  made  shoes  or  clothes  a  part  of  his  time,  or  he 
doctored  the  sick,  or  preached,  or  taught  school. 

Perhaps  the  blacksmith  spent  all  his  time  in  his  shop, 
shoeing  horses,  making  ploughs,  or  other  work,  and  the 
others  worked  at  their  own  trades.     Then  the  storekeeper 
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was  wanted,  who  did  nothing  but  buy  and  sell  goods.  He 
went  to  the  city  and  bought  the  supplies  that  he  thought 
his  neighbors  would  need,  such  as  groceries,  dry-goods, 
hardware,  boots  and  shoes,  and  drugs,  and  these  he  kept 
in  his  store  for  sale. 

It  was  not  then  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  go  to  the 
distant  town,  because  he  could  usually  find  what  he  wanted 
at  the  village  store.  If  he  raised  more  potatoes  than  he 
needed  he  could  take  them  to  the  storekeeper,  or  country 
merchant  as  lie  is  called,  and  get  groceries  or  other  things 
in  exchange.  In  the  early  times  of  the  country  most  of 
this  trading  was  done  by  the  truck  or  barter  system,  as 
very  little  money  was  in  circidation.  A  farmer  would 
sell  a  load  of  grain  or  other  produce  to  the  country  mer- 
chant, and  in  order  to  pay  the  blacksmith  who  had  shod 
his  horses,  or  his  doctor,  or  the  school-teacher,  he  would  give 
an  order  on  the  storekeeper  to  supply  goods  for  the  amount 
due.  Nowadays  this  is  not  necessary,  as  money  is  more 
plentiful,  and  a  man  can  buy  and  sell  where  he  pleases. 

Each  year  more  people  took  up  land,  until  a  great  part 
of  the  country  became  carefully  cultivated,  and  towns 
and  cities  grew  up.  Then  they  began  to  live  in  the 
manner  that  is  now'  so  common.  That  is,  each  man  now 
confines  himself  to  one  or  a  very  few  kinds  of  work,  and 
depends  upon  other  men  for  the  other  things  lie  needs. 
Those  who  live  in  the  country  are  chiefly  farmers,  and 
raise  the  food  that  we  eat.  Others  are  busy  at  work 
connected  with  various  natural  products  of  tlie  land  and 
water,  (p.  79). 

Many,  instead  of  cultivating  these  natural  products,  are 
engaged  in  mills  and  factories.  One  saws  logs  into  lumber, 
or  makes  doors  or  such-like  articles  ;  another  prepares  wood 
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pulp  for  manufacturing  paper  (Fig.  103)  ;  one  manufac- 
tures cloth ;  another 
stoves;  another 
shoes ;  while  some 
follow  the  industries 
of  tailoring,  tanning 
hides,  printing  news- 
papers, etc. 

Still  others  are 
engaged  in  a  third 
kind  of  work.  They 
do  nothing  but  buy 
and  sell  articles,  and 

amongf  them  are  all  the  merchants  that  we  see  in  the  stores. 


Fig.  103. 

Wood-pulp  mill  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  spruce 
and  other  woods  are  ground  into  pulp  and 
prepared  to  be  made  into  paper. 
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Fig.  104. 

Harbor  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  from  which  much  lumber  is  shipped  away. 
Notice  the  tow-boats  ready  to  tow  vessels  against  the  swift  currents 
caused  by  the  tide. 
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Under  these  conditions  the  work  that  one  man  does  is 
not  only  of  one  kind,  but  it  may  be  of  a  very  simple  kind. 
For  example,  a  man  may  do  nothing  but  drive  a  team,  or  he 
may  make  shingles,  or  drive  nails,  or  tie  up  sacks  of  flour, 
or  put  in  the  heads  of  barrels.  How  different  this  is  from 
the  work  of  the  pioneers  ! 

As  a  rule,  each  town  or  city  is  specially  interested  in 
one  or  a  few  kinds  of  industries.  For  example,  a  town 
that  is  favorably  situated  at  the  outlet  of  a  wooded  district, 
will  probably  have  an  important  lumbering  industry.  One 
in  the  midst  of  mountains  may  make  mining  its  especial 
work,  or  another,  near  great  wheat  fields,  may  have  impor- 
tant flour  mills.  A  town  with  a  harbor  on  the  sea-coast 
(Fig.  104),  or  at  the  head  of  navigation  (Fig.  Ill)  on  the 
rivers  or  lakes,  is  interested  in  shipping.  The  abundance 
of  cheap  water  power  to  drive  machinery  also  attracts 
many  manufactures  to  its  neighborhood  (Fig.  105). 


View  uf  Slierbrouke,  Que.,  showing  the  water  power  ou  the  Magog  River. 
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Thus  each  town,  like  each  man,  is  apt  to  be  interested 
in  the  production  of  few  things;  what  they  grow  or 
manufacture  is  sent  away  in  all  directions,  and  the  other 
articles  that  the  people  want  are  brought  to  them  from 
the  many  places  in  which  they  are  produced. 

Find  out  what  are  the  principal  industries  in  your  own 

town,  and  where  their  products  are  sent.     Name  also  some 

of  the  substances  that  are  brought  to  it  and  where  from. 

When  people  are  so  dependent  upon  others  for  most  of 

the  materials  they  use, 
it  is  clear  that  roadways 
become  of  great  impor- 
tance. For  if  wlieat 
for  flour  be  grown  in 
the  northwest,  and 
shoes  and  nails  be  made 
in  the  eastern  provinces, 
and  if  the  thousand 
other  things  that  we 
must  have  are  produced 
in  a  thousand  other 
places,  what  good  will 
they  do  us,   if  they  cannot  be  brought  to   us? 

The  pioneers  had  no  roads  at  first,  and  one  of  the 
hardest  pieces  of  work  they  had  to  do  was  to  cut  ways 
through  the  dense  forest.  For  this  reason  most  of  the 
early  settlers  chose  their  lands  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  or 
bay,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  In  summer  the  water 
formed  a  good  natural  road  for  their  boats,  and  in  winter 
when  frozen  over  it  formed  a  smooth,  level  road  for  their 
sleighs.  The  winter  snow  makes  the  great  highway  now 
for  the  dog-teams  and  sledges  of  the  northwest  (Fig.  84), 


Fig.  lOG. 
A  winter  road  to  a  clearing  in  the  bush. 
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as  well  as  for  farmers  and  lumbermen  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

In  the  lumbering  districts  the  snow-road,  even  now,  is 
a  necessity,  as,  when  the  snowfall  is  light,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  haul  the  logs  to  the  banks  of  the  streams 
ready  to  be  floated  down  with  the  spring  thaw. 

In  the  moun- 
tainous districts, 
where  there  are 
no  roads,  as  on 
the  way  to  the 
Klondike  gold 
fields,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  follow 
a  trail  or  narrow 
path ;  and,  in- 
stead of  using  a 
waggon,  to  carry 
goods  strapped 
on  one's  back  or  else  upon  horses  or  mules  (Fig.  107). 

A  great  deal  of  labor  has  to  be  spent  in  making  good 
roads.  Not  only  must  trees  be  cut  down  and  stumps  and 
stones  be  removed,  but  steep  places  must  often  be  levelled. 
Bridges  are  also  necessary,  and  much  work  must  be  done 
to  keep  the  roads  in  repair.  In  the  more  settled  parts  of 
the  country  great  sums  are  spent  in  making  good  roads, 
as  it  is  found  to  be  better  to  spend  money  in  this  way, 
than  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  conveyances,  injury  to 
horses,  and  the  great  loss  of  time  so  often  caused  by  bad 
roads.  The  Government,  also,  spends  large  amounts 
every  year  in  building  roads  into  new  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  them  up  to  settlers. 


Fig.  107. 

A  pack  train  at  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory,  wliich  has 
come  over  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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In  cities,  instead  of  the  niiul  or  gravel  or  plank  roads  of 
the  country,  the  streets  must  be  paved  because  there  is  so 
much  traffic  over  them.  A  bed  of  broken  stone  is  made 
and  rolled  level,  or  blocks  of  stone  are  laid  down  side  by 
side ;  and  in  many  cities  asphalt  pavements  are  common. 
What  kind  of  streets  have  you  seen,  and  how  were  they 
made  ? 

We  have  already  considered  the  importance  of  rivers 
and  lakes  (p.  48)  as  roadways,  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  Not  much  more  than  sixty  years  ago  there 
were  no  railways  in  Canada,  and  people  depended  upon 
steamboats  or  sailing  vessels  or  bateaux  for  their  supplies 
from  the  sea-board,  and  the  arrival  of  the  last  boat  of  the 
season  at  the  close  of  navigation  was  a  very  exciting  time. 
While  navigation  was  not  obstructed  on  the  lakes, 
except  by  storms,  it  was  often  very  difficult  on  the  rivers 
on  account  of  the  rapids  and  waterfalls.  To  pass  these 
it  was  necessary  to  unload  the  boats  and  carry  the  goods 
past  the  rapids,  and  then  haul  the  boat  laboriously  up  the 

rapids  (Fig.  101) 
or  run  it  on 
rollers  over  the 
land. 

To  overcome 
these  rapids  and 
waterfalls,  canals 
have  been  built 
by  which  great 
vessels  may  pass 
easily  round 
them,        being 

The  steaiiisbip  "  Athabasca "  coming  out  of  the  lock      tj.       i        i  i 

on  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal.  htted  or  lowered, 
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in  what  are  called  "  locks,"  according  as  they  are  bound 
up  or  down  the  river  (Fig.  108). 

But  railways  are,  in  many  respects,  the  best  roads. 
Even  with  the  finest  of  waggon  roads,  goods  cannot  be 
carried  more 
than  twenty  to 
forty  miles  a 
day,  and  it  was 
considered  fast 
travelling  when 
the  old  stage- 
coach (Fig.  109) 
with  its  four  or 
six  horses  could 
make  ten  miles 
an  hour.  Boats 
are  somewhat 
faster,  but  rail- 
way trains  will 
travel  forty 
miles  in  an  hour, 

and  they  take   both  passengers  and  freight  much  more 
cheaply  than  they  can  be  carried  by  waggon  or  cart. 

As  we  ourselves  travel  on  passenger  trains,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  chief  business  of  railways  is 
to  carry  people ;  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case.  Their 
main  business  is  to  carry  freight,  such  as  grain,  cattle, 
groceries,  and  machinery  ;  and  by  doing  this  they  have 
had  a  great  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  country. 

For  example,  a  few  years  ago  it  would  have  done  little 
good  to  raise  cattle  and  wheat  in  the  far  west,  because 
they  could  not  be  sent  to  the  great  cities  to  be  sold ;  but, 


Fici.  109. 

A  stage-coach,  sixty  years  ago,  before  the  railways 
were  built. 
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Fig.  110. 
A  view  of  the  interior  of  a  large  freight  depot. 

as  soon  as  railways  were  built,  these  industries  and  many 
others  became  of  great  importance.  There  is  now,  there- 
fore, much  more  buying,  selling,  and  carrying  —  that  is, 


Fifi.  111. 

A  lni.sy  (lay  at  Montreal.    The  building  on  the  right  i.s  Bonseconrs  Market. 
Note  the  busy  street,  the  railway,  the  river,  and  ocean  steamships. 
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much   more   Commerce  —  than   before  the  railways  were 
built. 

Letters,  newspapers,  and  express  packages  are  carried 
very  rapidly  on  the  trains.  Formerly  they  were  sent  by 
stage-coaches  or  on  horseback  ;  but  now  many  passenger 
trains  have  one  or  two  cars  used  for  mail  purposes  alone. 


A  great  ocean  steamship,  loaded  with  Canadian  produce,  leaving 
Quebec  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Great  Britain. 


It  is  clear,  then,  that  good  roadways,  whether  made  of 
soil,  water,  or  iron,  are  a  great  hel[)  to  trade.  In  fact, 
without  them  there  could  be  very  little  commerce.  The 
waggon  roads  in  the  country  and  city  are  of  great  value 
in  carrying  goods  for  short  distances,  as,  for  instance,  to 
the  river,  wharf,  or  railway-station,  where  boats  and  trains 
are  used  to  carry  them  farther. 
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Not  only  is  there  commerce  on  the  land,  but  as  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  61),  thousands  of  vessels  are  en- 
gaged in  carrying  freight  on  the  ocean  or  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  They  are  constantly  passing  up  and  down  the 
coast,  going  from  one  port  to  another,  carrying  loads  of 
lumber,  coal,  fish,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles. 

Vessels  are  also  coming  and  going  at  all  times  between 
Canada  and  other  countries  (p.   63),  bringing  materials 


I'lu.  11.;. 

View  of  Halifax,  N.S. 

Note  the  great  battle-ships  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 

which  we  need,  and  carrying  away  some  of  our  products 
(Fig.  112). 

In  order  to  protect,  if  necessary,  its  great  fleet  of  mer- 
chant ships  which  navigate  the  ocean  highway,  Great 
Britain  maintains  a  vast  number  of  powerful  iron-clad 
battle-ships  and  swift  armored  cruisers,  which  are  always 
in  readiness  at  the  various  seaport  or  naval  stations  of  the 
Empire  (Fig.  113),  of  which  Canada  is  proud  to  form  a 
part. 


XIII.    GOVERNMENT 

Every  boy  and  girl  has  heard  men  talk  about  voting 
and  has  noticed  how  interested  they  often  become  as 
election  time  approaches.  But  do  you  know  what  voting 
is  for  ?  Do  you  know  why  the  day  for  voting  is  called 
election  day?  Find  out  what  you  can  about  voting  and 
elections. 

Laws  or  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Members  of  Parliament 
are  frequently  mentioned  when  men  are  talking  about 
election.  So  are  also  offices  and  officers,  such  as  mayor  or 
reeve,  alderman  or  councillor.  Can  you  name  any  Laws  or 
Acts  ;  and  do  you  know  any  officers?  You  have  heard 
of  the  mayor  or  reeve,  of  the  aldermen  or  councillors,  and 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  ;  can  you  state  anything 
about  them  ?  You  have  certainly  seen  a  policeman  ;  what 
are  his  duties? 

In  our  study  of  commerce  we  saw  that  it  required  a 
long  time  to  reach  our  present  way  of  living  and  carrying 
on  trade.  So  it  is  with  our  government.  At  present  we 
have  many  laws,  and  officers,  or  persons  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  laws,  while  long  ago  there  were  very  few  of  each. 
Let  us  see  why  this  is  so. 

The  farmer  manages  his  farm  nearly  as  he  pleases.  He 
puts  up  fences,  sells  his  grain,  or  feeds  it  to  stock,  as 
seems  to  him  best ;  and  when  repairs  are  needed  he  looks 
after  them  himself.     The  miller  builds  a  large  or  small 
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mill,  uses  old  or  new  machinery,  grinds  much  or  little 
corn,  and  makes  repairs,  as  he  chooses.  In  each  case  one 
man  owns  and  uses  the  property. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  no  one  man  or  company 
owns,  and  yet  all  wish  to  use.  These  are  known  as  public 
property.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  roads.  All  peoj>le 
drive  or  walk  over  them,  yet  they  belong  to  no  one  person. 
Who,  then,  should  build  roads  in  the  first  place,  and  who 
should  make  the  necessary  repairs  on  them  ? 

In  the  early  days  of  the  country,  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  matters  of  interest  to  all,  was  part  of  the  business  of 
the  government.  But  it  was  found  that  the  better  way  to 
do,  was  for  those  who  used  the  roads  in  a  small  section  of 
the  country  or  townshij),  to  meet  together  and  choose 
or  appoint  certain  men  who  should  make  it  a  part  of  their 
business  to  see  that  the  roads  were  built,  and  that  they  were 
kept  in  good  order.     Such  men  are  known  as  councillors. 

These  councillors  were  naturally  those  in  whom  the 
people  had  the  greatest  confidence.  They  were  not  only 
intrusted  with  the  control  of  the  work  to  be  done,  but 
received  power  to  tax  or  assess  all  the  owners  of  property 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  this  work  and  its  management. 

Schools  also  are  not  owned  by  one  person,  and  yet  many  wish  to 
use  them.  Good  buildings,  large  playgrounds,  and  good  teachers  are 
all  desirable,  but  who  should  provide  for  them?  This  matter  was 
also  settled  in  the  same  way,  by  those  interested  meeting  together 
and  electing  by  vote  trustees  or  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
the  schools  were  properly  managed. 

So  it  was  also  with  many  other  important  matters,  in  which  all  the 
people  were  interested.  For  example,  there  are  usually  some  persons 
in  every  community  who  are  liable  to  take  things  that  do  not  belong 
to  them,  or  who  are  noisy  and  quarrelsome.  Laws  were  passed  in 
regard  to  such  offenders,  and  officers  called  magistrates  were  appointed 
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to  carry  out  these  laws,  with  other  oflBcers,  called  constables,  to  arrest 
the  ott'enders  when  necessary. 

Tlius  far  we  have  been  considering  only  matters  which 
might  refer  to  a  small  group  of  people  living  near  together 
in  a  small  district,  township,  parish,  or  municipality,  or  in 
a  villaofe  or  small  town.  But  some  matters  cannot  be 
settled  in  this  manner,  because  other  people,  belonging 
to  a  neighboring  district,  are  also  interested  in  them. 
For  this  purpose  County  Councils  were  created. ^  The 
method  of  electing  councillors  is  different  in  every  prov- 
ince, and  is  therefore  too  difficult  to  explain.  The  chief 
officer  of  the  County  Council  is  the  Warden  of  the  County, 
and  is  elected  by  the  Council.  In  cities  the  Council  is 
composed  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen ;  in  towns,  of  a  mayor 
and  councillors  ;  in  townships,  municipalities,  and  villages, 
of  a  reeve  and  councillors. 

In  a  similar  manner  counties  unite  together  to  send 
representatives  to  discuss  matters  in  which  they  are  all 
interested,  and  to  make  laws  to  regulate  these  matters. 
The  union  of  these  counties  foi-ms  the  Province,  and  their 
representatives  the  Provincial  Legislature  or  Parliament. 

For  example,  should  it  happen  that  the  managers  of 
a  railway  company  charge  too  much  for  passengers  or 
freight,  laws  must  be  passed,  compelling  them  to  charge 
reasonable  rates.  But  as  these  railways  may  be  hundreds 
of  miles  long,  the  people  of  a  single  town  or  county  could 
do  very  little  with  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for 
those  living  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  apart  to  unite  in 
some  way  in  order  to  make  laws  to  control  the  manage- 
ment of  these  railways;  and  this  is  done  through  laivs 
enacted  by  Parliament. 

1  In  Manitoba  the  work  of  the  County  Council  is  performed  by  the 
Municipal  Commissioner. 
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Again,  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  buildings  in  which  the 

blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
people  may  be  educated,  and 
insane  people  taken  care  of. 
There  must  also  be  strong 
prisons  where  criminals  may 
be  kept.  But  there  are  not 
many  such  persons  in  one 
town  or  county,  and  it  would 
be  very  expensive  to  take 
proper  care  of  only  a  few. 
This  is  another  reason  why 
a  number  of  people  should 
unite  to  make  laws  on  some 
matters. 


Fig.  114. 

Institution  fr)r  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Belleville,  Ont 


We  have  seen  why  there  must  be  a  government  for  each 
small  section  of  the  country,  and  now  we  see  why  there 
must  also  be  a  government  for  each  province. 

All  the  men  of  a  province  cannot  assemble  at  one  point 
from  distances  many  miles  apart  in  order  to  attend  to  such 
matters.  Even  if  they  could  make  the  journey  at  the  time 
appointed,  there  would  be  so  many  of  them  that  they  could 
not  hear  one  another  speak,  and  little  business  could  be 
carried  on. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  for  one  man  to  be 
elected  to  represent  many  others.  Where  there  are  a  great 
number  of  people,  he  may  represent  many  thousands. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  are  a  million  people  living  in  a 
province,  and  that  one  man  is  elected  to  represent  every  ten  thousand ; 
there  will  be  one  hundred  such  men  chosen,  and  it  will  be  their  duty 
to  meet  together  and  make  laws  for  the  whole  million. 

Such  men  being  chosen  to  represent  the  others,  are 
often  called  representatives ;  and  because  they  meet  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  province,  their  united 
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body  is  called  the  Parliament  (or  general  council  or  con- 
ference^^ and  they  are  Members  of  Parliament.  As  they 
have  the  power  to  make"  or  repeal  laws  for  the  province, 
their  united  body  is  also  called  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  the  members  of  it. 

In  order  to  meet  together  these  men  niust  assemble  in  a 
certain  place,  and  that  place  is  oalled  the  Capital  (or  head 
city)    of    the    province. 

This    is    a    city,    where     j  '  ] 

there  is  a  fine  building, 
called  the  Parliament 
House  (Fig.  116),  in 
which  the  members  of 
parliament  hold  their 
meetings,  and  the  gov- 
ernment officers  of  the 
province  have  their 
offices. 

We  have  seen  that  in 
the  town  or  county  the 
people  not  only  made 
laws  througli  their  coun- 
cillors, but  also  appointed 
men  to  see  that  they 
were  enforced.  Such 
men  are  necessary  for 
the  province  also.  The  leading  officer  of  the  parliament 
of  each  province  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  is 
intrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws  passed  by  the 
parliament.  This  he  does  through  his  officers,  or  advisers, 
called  the  Ministry,  the  chief  of  whom  is  called  the  Prime 
Minister  or  Premier. 


The  Temple  Hnildiiiy,  in  Toronto,  Out. 

A  lofty  city  buildinfj,  containing  many 

people. 


Proviucial   Parliament  riuildinjrs. 
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In  large  cities,  where  there  are  many  people,  necessitat- 
ing great  buildings  (Fig.  115)  and  many  officers  of  the 
law,  the  people  there  are  governed  by  representatives, 
just  as  those  of  the  whole  province  are  governed.  These 
men  who  make  the  laws 
for  cities  are  called 
Aldermen,  and  their  as- 
sembly the  Cit^  Council. 
The  highest  officer 
elected  to  execute  the 
laws  in  a  city  is  known 
as  the  Mayor.  The 
building  in  wliich  the 
City  Council  meets,  and 
in  which  the  mayor  and 
his  officials  have  their 
offices,  is  called  the  City 
Hall  (Fig.  117).  While 
a  city  is  governed  by 
its  own  officers  in  some 
matters,  it  also  elects 
members  to  the  Provincial  Parliament  and  is  still  a  part 
of  the  Province  and  under  its  authority. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  are  several  provinces 
(Fig.  118),  and  there  are  some  matters  that  no  province 
can  decide  alone,  because  all  the  others  are  equally  inter- 
ested in  them.  For  instance,  it  would  be  a  great  hin- 
drance to  trade  and  travel  if  each  province  made  its  own 
money  ;  for  then  each  one  might  have  a  different  kind, 
with  coins  of  different  names  and  weights.  Every  time 
a  traveller  passed  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Quebec  or  Ontario, 
he  might  be  obliged  to  take   much  time  and  trouble  to 


Fi.,.   117. 
The  City  Hall,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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exchange  liis  money  for  another  kind.  So,  also,  in  the 
case  of  railways,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  121).  Mail 
is  another  matter  that  concerns  all  the  provinces,  and 
there  are  others  besides.     Can  you  mention  some? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  need  a  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  Provincial,  Cit}-,  Town,  County,  and 
Township  Governments.  The  reason  for  calling  it  the 
Dominion  Government  is,  that  the  different  provinces  are 
united  to  form  one  British  American  Dominion,  or  Do- 
minion of  Canada  (Fig.  118). 

The  vast  tract  of  land  between  the  Provinces  in  the 
east  and  Britis^li  Columbia  in  the  west,  extending  as  far  as 
the  Arctic  Ocean  (Fig.  118),  was  formerly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  This  powerful  and 
ancient  trading  company  held  exclusive  trading  rights  in 
this  region.  In  order  to  unite  the  whole  country  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment purchased  these  rights.  Now  the  whole  of  the 
continent  of  America  north  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  with  the  exception  of  one  portion  called 
Alaska,  is  under  one  authority  or  dominion. 

A  narrow  strip  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Labrador  from  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle  to  Hudson  Strait  is  under  the  authority  of  Newfoundland. 
This  is  only  inhabited  by  a  few  Indians,  and  in  the  summer  time  by 
fishermen  from  that  island. 

If  the  people  of  one  province  cannot  meet  in  a  body  to 
make  laws,  certainly  those  of  all  the  provinces  cannot  do 
so.  Representatives  or  Members  of  Parliament  are  there- 
fore elected  and  sent  from  all  the  provinces  to  one  place, 
where  they  consider  the  affairs  of  the  whole  Dominion. 
The  place  where  they  meet  is  the  City  of  Ottawa,  and 
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Fig.  119. 

Dominion  House   of    Parliament,  at  the 
capital,  Ottawa. 


it  is  on  that  account  called  the  Capital  of  the  Dominion 
Here  are  the  Parliament 
Buildings  (Fig.  119)  in 
which  the  meetings  are 
held  ;  and  here  also  are 
the  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment officers. 

The  representatives 
from  all  the  provinces 
form  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament. This  is  just 
like  the  Provincial  Par- 
liaments; the  Dominion 
members  of  Parliament 
making  laws  for  the  w^hole  country,  while  the  Provincial 
members  make  laws  for  their  own  provinces  only. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada 
forms  part  of  the  great  British 
Empire,  of  which  King  Edward 
VII.  is  now  the  crowned  head, 
and  it  is  in  his  name  that  all 
the  laws  are  made,  and  by  his 
authority  that  they  are  carried 
into  effect,  through  his  min- 
isters. As,  however,  the  King 
cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  parliaments  of  the  many 
parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
which  are  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  he  sends  some  one 
to  represent  him  in  each  part. 
To  Canada  the  Governor-General  comes  as  representative 
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QUEEN   VICTORIA. 

From  a  photograph  taken  in  1898. 
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of  the  King,  and  he  chooses  his  ministers  to  carry  on  the 
government  from  among  the  members  of  Parliament  who 
come  from  the  different  provinces.  Before  these  ministers 
can  make  any  new  law  they  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  and  nothing  can 
be  done  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people's 
representatives.  Should  any  minister  attempt  such  a  thing, 
the  members  of  Parliament  can  demand  that  the  Governor- 
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KING   EDWARD  VII. 


Fig.  122. 
QUEEN    ALEXANDRA. 


General  dismiss  his  ministers  and  supply  their  places  with 
men  in  whom  Parliament  will  have  confidence. 

The  Governor-General  of  Canada  is  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  has  a  residence  (Fig. 
123)  called  Rideau  Hall  in  Ottawa. 

Besides  the  officials  who  carry  out  the  details  of  the 
government  work  at  Ottawa,  there  are  many  men  called 
officers  of  the  Crown  who  work  under  the  control  of  the 
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Fig.   123. 

Rideau  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General,  at  Ottawa. 


Government  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  in 
the  post-offices,  custom-houses,  etc.  Do  you  know  any 
officers  of  the  Dominion 
Government  ?  Of  the 
Provincial  Govern- 
ment ?  Of  the  City, 
Town,  or  County  Gov- 
ernment? 

We  have  seen  how 
the  people  in  small  dis- 
tricts arrange  for  their 
home  government,  and 
how,  uniting  with  those 
in  other  districts,  they 
elect  some  men  to  repre- 
sent them  at  the  Provincial  Capital,  and  others  to  repre- 
sent them  at  the  Dominion  Capital.  These  representatives 
are  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people ;  whoever  receives 
the  largest  number  of  votes  in  a  district  being  chosen  to 
represent  the  people  of  that  district. 

Canada  is  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  an  offshoot  from 
the  Mother  Country,  and  the  form  of  government  in  Can- 
ada is  similar  in  form  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  is 
called  a  Limited  Monarchy.  Although  the  monarch 
governs  the  country  through  ministers  or  servants  of  the 
Crown,  yet  the  Commons  or  members  of  parliament,  repre- 
senting the  people,  have  the  right  to  say  in  what  manner 
they  shall  be  governed;  that  is,  they  alone  have  the  right 
to  make  the  laws. 

Other  countries  have  different  forms  of  government 
from  ours.  Some,  like  our  neighboring  country,  the 
United  States,  have  a  government,  called  a  Republic,  where 
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the  people  not  only  vote  for  their  representatives  but  also 
for  their  chief  ruler,  who  is  called  a  President.  The  Pres- 
ident is  elected  only  for  a  term  of  years  (in  the  United 
States  the  term  is  four  years). 

In  some  countries,  people  are  by  no  means  so  free  as  we 
are,  and  only  few  of  them,  comparatively,  have  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  for  representatives.  Under  some  govern- 
ments in  Europe,  and  almost  all  of  those  in  Asia,  the 
people  have  very  little  to  say  about  the  laws  that  shall 
govern  them.  Nor  do  the  laws  protect  all  equally  for 
the  high  officers  may  say  freely  what  they  think,  while 
others  may  not  do  this.  They  must  obey  their  rulers 
blindly,  just  as  little  children  are  expected  to  obey  their 
parents. 

Such  a  government  cannot  be  called  a  Limited  Monar-ehy 
or  a  Republic ;  it  is  an  Absolute  Monarchy  or  Despotism. 
This  means  that  the  ruler  has  complete  or  absolute  power 
to  do  what  he  chooses,  without  regard  to  the  desires  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  or  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
For  instance,  he  can  put  men  to  death  without  any  trial, 
a  thing  that  the  laws  of  our  country  do  not  allow.  China 
and  Turkey  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  government. 

There  are  other  nations  in  which  the  people  have  more 
freedom  than  this,  but  not  so  much  as  we  have.  They  are 
allowed  freedom  to  do  some  things  which  they  wish,  and 
a  certain  number  of  them  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
representatives  in  their  parliaments.  In  some  matters, 
however,  they  are  compelled  to  obey,  without  even  asking 
any  questions.  Spain  has  a  government  of  this  kind. 
Since  the  people  have  some  rights  by  which  the  monarch's 
power  is  checked  or  limited,  this  government  may  also  be 
called  a  Limited  Monarchy. 
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When  we  sum  all  up,  Ave  find  that  in  Canada  we  have 
one  of  the  most  free  and  most  economical  and  just  forms 
of  government  that  can  be  found.  We  have  no  Royal 
Family  to  maintain  at  great  cost ;  neither  have  we  con- 
stantly recurring  presidential  elections  with  their  enormous 
expenses,  costing  more  than  any  royal  famil}-.  Almost 
every  man  of  tJie  age  of  twenty -one  has  a  right  to  vote  for 
some  one  to  represent  him.  Our  judges  are  appointed  to 
their  positions  for  life,  are  independent  of  party  influence, 
and  are  noted  for  their  integrity  and  ability.  Justice  is 
impartially  dealt  out  to  rich  and  poor,  and  no  country  is 
more  lightly  taxed  for  the  welfare  and  good  government 
of  the  people. 


XIV.     MAPS 


Fig.  124. 

Picture  of  a  schoolroom  which  is  32  feet  long 
and  32  feet  wide. 


We  often  wish  to  represent  a  country  so  as  to  tell,  at  a 
glance,  its  shape,  and  where  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 

cities  are  located.  Such 
a  drawing,  called  a  map^ 
may  be  made  of  any 
place,  no  matter  how 
large  or  small  it  is. 

Suppose  we   desired 
to  draw  only  a  school- 
room (Fig.  124),  which 
is  perhaps  32  feet  long 
and   32  feet  wide.     It 
would  not   be  easy  to 
find   a  piece    of   paper 
so  large  as  that,  and  it  would  not  be  necessar}^  to  do  so. 
A  small  piece  would  do,  because  1  inch  upon  it  could  be 
understood  to  represent  several  feet  in  the  room. 

In  this  case  let  an  inch  stand  for  10  feet.  Since  tlie  rooni  is  32 
feet  on  each  side,  and  there  are  two  16s  in  32,  the  drawing  will  be 
just  two  inches  long  and  two  wide.  To  place  the  desks  and  aisles 
properly,  we  will  need  to  use  a  ruler  divided  into  sixteenths,  for  one 
foot  in  the  room  represents  j^  o^  *"  i"ch  on  the  ruler. 

The  ends  and  sides  are  marked  (Fig.  125)  north,  east,  south,  and 
west.  The  teacher's  desk  is  3J  feet  in  front  of  the  north  wall.  There 
is  a  row  of  desks  about  4  feet  from  the  west  wall.  The  desks  are 
just  2  feet  long,  with  eight  in  a  row  \\  feet  apart.  There  are  seven 
rows ;  and  the  aisles  between  them  are  each  \\  feet  wide.     Here  is  a 
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map  of  the  schoolroom 
(Fig.  125).  Measure 
each  part  to  see  if  it  has 
been  drawn  correctly, 
using  a  foot  rule  that 
shows  the  sixteenths 
of  inches.  How  large  is 
the  desk  V    The  piano. 

When  a  person 
draws  in  this  way, 
letting  a  certain 
distance  on  the 
paper  represent  a 
much  greater  one, 
he  is  said  to  use  a 
scale,  or  to  make 
a  map  according  to  a 
scale.  In  the  school- 
room just  described  (Fig.  125),  the  scale  is  1  inch  to  16  feet. 

In  the  next  drawing,  that  of  the  school  yard  (Fig.  126), 
the  scale  must  be  much  smaller,  because  the--yard  is  so 
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Fig.  125. 
A  map  of  the  schoolroom  showu  in  Figure  124. 


Fig.  126. 
Picture  of  a  school  yard.    Figure  127  shows  a  map  of  this. 
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much  larger  than  the  room,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  Here  one  inch  represents 
140  feet.  According  to  that  scale,  find  out  how  large  the 
yard  and  the  school  building  are  (Fig.  127).      Find  how 

far  the  trees  are 
from  each  other, 
from  the  nearest 
fence,  and  from 
the  building. 

Can  you  not 
make  a  map  of 
your  own  school- 
room ?  AVhat  scale 
will  you  use? 
Mark  in  your  own 
desk,  but  omit  the 
others,  if  you  wish. 
You  might  also 
draw  a  map  of  your 
school  yard.  If 
you  prefer  to  do 
so,  find  its  size  by  stepping  or  pacing  it  off,  making  each  of  your  steps 
about  two  feet  long.  Measure  the  building  in  the  same  way.  After 
having  finished  these  two  maps,  draw  a  third  one,  including  in  it  not 
only  the  school  yard,  but  also  a  few  of  the  neighboring  streets  and 
houses.  The  scale  for  this  might  perhaps  be  1  inch  for  every  .500  steps. 
All  maps  are  drawn  to  a  scale  in  this  way,  whether  they  represent 
a  school  yard,  a  province,  the  Dominion,  or  even  something  still  larger. 
Opposite  page  137  yon  will  find  a  map  of  North  America  (Fig.  129). 
On  what  scale  is  it  drawn?  Look  at  some  other  maps  to  find  out  the 
scale. 

Maps  are  used  a  great  deal  to  show  the  direction  of  one 
place  from  another.  But  a  person  must  first  understand 
what  is  meant  by  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Probably 
you  already  know  that. 


Scale  in  feet:  1  inch  equals  in  140  feet. 

Fig.  127. 

A  map  uf  the  yard  shown  id  the  picture, 


Figure  126. 
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Fig.  128. 
A  compass.  The  let- 
ter N  means  north. 
What  do  the  other 
letters  stand  for? 
Notice  that  the 
needle  is  pointing 
north  and  south. 


One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  find  the  di- 
rection is  by  a  compass  (Fig.  128).  This 
is  simply  a  piece  of  steel,  called  a  needle, 
that  swings  about  easily  and  always  points 
to  the  north.  It  is  magnetized,  like  the 
horseshoe  magnets  that  you  have  seen, 
and  it  points  northward,  because  some- 
tliing  draws  it  in  that  direction  ;  but  no 
one  knows  certainly  what  this  "  some- 
thing ''   is. 

When  the  stars  are  shining,  one  can 
tell  which  direction  is  north  by  the  help 
of  the  Great  Dipper.  The  two  stars 
on  the  edge  of  the  Dipper  point  toward 
the  North  Star.  It  is  so  bright  that  it  can  be  easily 
picked  out,  and  it  is  always  to  the  north  of  us. 

One  can  also  find 
direction  by  the  help 
of  the  sun  ;  for,  as  you 
know,  it  rises  in  the  east 
and  sets  in  the  west. 
Accordingly,  when  one 
faces  the  rising  sun,  his 
right  side  is  to  the  south 
and  his  left  to  the  north. 
Which  direction  is  on 
his  right  and  left  when 
he  faces  the  west?  The 
south  ?     The  north  ? 


Fig.  129. 

Diagram   showing  the   North   Star  in  the 
centre,  the  Dipper,  and  the  pointers. 


Northeast  means  half- 
way between  north  and  east. 
Southeast    means    halfway 
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between  south  and  east.     What,  then,  do  northwest  and  southwest 
mean  ? 

Point  north,  east,  west,  south,  southwest,  northeast,  northwest. 
Walk  a  few  feet  in  each  direction.  What  direction  is  your  desk  from 
that  of  your  teaclier?  From  the  desks  of  your  friends?  From  the 
door?  Wliat  direction  is  your  home  from  the  schoolhouse?  From 
other  houses?     In  what  directions  do  some  of  the  streets  extend? 

Now  let  us  tell  directions  on  the  map.  Lay  your  draw- 
ing of  the  schoolroom  upon  your  desk,  so  that  the  line 
representing  the  north  side  of  the  room  is  toward  the 
north.  Also  place  yourself  so  that  you  are  facing  directly 
north  as  you  look  at  the  map.  If  your  desk  faces  the 
wrong  way  for  this,  turn  round,  or  put  your  map  upon  the 
floor.  Now,  north  on  the  map  is  also  north  in  the  room, 
and  the  other  directions  on  the  map  correspond  with  those 
in  the  room.  In  which  direction,  on  the  map,  is  the  door 
from  your  desk  ?  From  the  teacher's  desk  ?  Place  your 
map  of  the  school  yard  in  the  same  position  and  give  the 
directions. 

You  see  that  the  north  side  of  tliis  map  is  the  side  far- 
thest from  you ;  the  east  side  is  on  your  right,  the  south 
next  to  you,  and  the  west  is  on  your  left.  When  a  map 
is  lying  before  us,  we  usually  look  at  it  from  this  position. 

But  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  have  a  map  lying 
down,  especially  in  the  schoolroom,  where  it  must  be  hung 
up  so  that  the  whole  class  may  see  it. 

Let  us  hang  up  one  of  these  maps  and  take  particular 
pains  to  put  it  upon  the  north  wall.  Which  direction  on 
the  map  is  north  now  ?  It  is  evident  that  north  must  be 
up,  while  east  is  on  the  right,  south  is  doivn,  and  west  is  on 
the  left.  Certain  lines,  called  lines  of  longitude,  extend 
due  north  and  south,  and  others,  called  lines  of  latitude, 
east  and  west.  You  should  drill  yourself  to  understand 
directions  on  maps. 
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Fig.  131 

Relief  Map  of  North  America. 
(Modelled  by  E.  E.  Howell). 
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Give  the  directions  of  objects  from  one  another  while  the  map  is 
hanging  up.  Put  up  the  map  of  the  school  yard,  and  any  others  that 
you  have,  and  tell  the  directions  from  one  place  to  another.^ 

It  is  clear  now  what  a  map  is.  It  is  a  draAving  telling 
something  about  a  country,  just  as  a  letter  may  be  some 
writing  telling  something  about  a  friend.  When  you 
read  such  a  letter,  you  think  about  your  friend,  how  he 
looks,  what  he  has  been  doing,  and  so  on.  So  when  you 
look  at  a  map,  you  should  think  about  the  country,  how 
it  looks,  how  far  apart  the  places  are,  and  other  particulars 
connected  with  it. 

There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  maj).  Here  is  a  picture 
of  North  America  (Fig.  131).  It  shows  how  this  conti- 
nent might  appear  if  you  looked  down  upon  it  from  some 
point  far  above.  A  picture  like  this,  showing  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  is  called  a  relief  map.  That  is,  it  gives 
you  some  idea  of  the  relief  or  height  of  the  land.^ 

The  maps  that  you  have  been  drawing  do  not  show  this. 
They  are  flat  maps,  representing  the  country  as  if  it  were 

1  After  the  children  are  quite  at  home  in  using  the  map  when  it  is  hung 
on  the  north  wall,  hang  it  on  other  sides  of  the  room  and  let  them  give  the 
directions.  This  is  easy  work  if  properly  graded  ;  but  the  fact  that  many 
children  studying  geography  are  confused  in  regard  to  directions  on  tlie 
map  suggests  that  caution  be  exercised. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  simply  a  rule  of  position  that  every 
map  maker  has  adopted  to  avoid  confusion.  A  picture  of  any  part  of  the 
v/orld  would  be  just  as  correct,  if  drawn  showing  the  positions  reversed  as 
was  formerly  often  done. 

2  If  it  seem  desirable,  the  teacher  may  introduce  the  study  of  contour 
maps  at  this  point.  The  children  might  draw  a  contour  m.ap  of  their  own 
neighborhood,  and  then  possibly  make  a  relief  map  from,  it  by  cutting  out 
pieces  of  cardboard  that  correspond  to  the  spaces  between  the  lines. 
Relief  maps  may  also  be  constructed  by  modelling  in  sand  or,  better  still, 
in  putty,  as  the  latter  can  afterward  be  colored,  if  desired. 
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a  flat  surface.  Opposite  page  137  you  will  find  a  flat  map 
of  North  America.  Compare  it  with  the  relief  map  op- 
posite and  notice  the  difference. 

In  Figure  132  you  will  see  the  way  in  which  flat  maps 
are  made  to  represent  the  land  and  water.  No  attempt  is 
made  on  the  fiat  maps  to  show  just  what  the  country  looks 
like,  that  is,  to  represent  its  relief.  They  merely  repre- 
sent the  position  and  direction  of  towns,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.. 
just  as  if  the  country  were  perfectly  fiat. 


REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

AND 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR   STUDY 

AT  HOME  AND  OUT  OF  DOORS 

I.   THE   SOIL 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Of  what  is  the  soil  made  ?  (2)  How  can 
you  show  that  the  little  bits  in  it  are  hard  like  stone?  (3)  What 
hajipeus  when  stones  are  rubbed  together?  (4)  If  you  have  ever  seen 
rocks  that  were  decaying  and  crumbling,  tell  about  it.  (5)  How 
does  water  enter  rocks  ?  (6)  What  happens  when  water  freezes  in  the 
cracks  ?  (7)  What  else  helps  to  crumble  the  rocks  and  soil  ?  (8)  What 
is  beneath  the  soil?  (9)  Make  a  drawing,  like  Figure  4,  showing 
the  rock  beneath  the  soil.  (10)  Tell  about  the  depth  of  the  soil. 
(11)    Why  is  there  no  soil  in  some  places? 

(12)  Why  is  the  soil  worth  studying?  (13)  Name  two  things 
that  plants  take  from  it.  (14)  Of  what  advantage  is  a  deep  soil? 
(15)  Do  all  plants  want  the  same  kind  of  food?  (16)  What  causes 
the  different  kinds  of  soil?  (17)  What  has  made  some  soils  so  black? 
(18)  What  is  fertile  soil?  (19)  Sterile  soil?  (20)  How  are  some 
soils  robbed  of  their  plant  food?  (21)  What  is  used  to  make  them 
fertile  once  more?     (22)  Tell  what  you  see  in  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Suggestions  for  Study  at  Home  and  out  of  Doors.  —  Here 
are  things,  some  of  which,  at  least,  you  will  be  able  to  see  or  do  for 
yourselves:  (1)  Find  a  place  where  men  are  digging  a  ditch  or  cellar, 
to  see  how  the  earth  looks  below  the  surface.  (2)  Find  a  boulder, 
cliff,  old  stone  wall,  or  an  old  headstone  in  a  graveyard,  and  see  if  the 
stone  is  crumbling.  (3)  Break  some  pebbles  open  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  are  decayed  on  the  outside  and  fresh  within.  (4)  Change 
a  stone  to  dust.     (5)  Collect  several  different  kinds  of  soil.     (6)  Plant 
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beans  in  each  kind,  at  the  same  time,  and  see  in  which  one  they 
grow  best.  (7)  See  what  the  effect  would  be  if  no  water  were  given 
to  some  of  them.  (8)  Find  out  what  trees  and  vegetables  grow  best 
near  your  home.  (9)  What  do  the  farmers  prefer  to  grow  ?  (10)  Go 
to  a  hot-house  to  find  out  what  kind  of  soil  is  used  there,  and  what  is 
done  to  keep  it  fertile.  (11)  Visit  a  gardener  or  a  farmer  to  find  out 
how  he  cultivates  the  soil.  (12)  How  many  articles  can  you  name, 
as  crockery,  for  example,  that  are  made  of  soil  or  clay?  (13)  Write 
a  short  story  about  the  soil. 

II.   HILLS 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Is  there  much  land  that  is  really  level  ? 
(2)  What  do  you  understand  by  rolling  land?  (3)  AVere  the  hills 
that  you  know  always  there?  (4)  Have  you  seen  water  carrying  away 
soil?     If  so,  tell  about  it.     (5)    Explain  how  hills  have  been  made. 

(6)  What  is  the  base  of  a  hill?  (7)  The  summit?  (8)  Tell 
what  you  learn  from  Figure  10.  (9)  From  Figure  11.  (10)  Make 
a  drawing  somewhat  like  Figure  11.  (11)  On  what  part  of  a  hill  is 
it  coolest?  (12)  How  could  you  prove  this?  (13)  Why  does  it  often 
snow  on  hills  while  it  rains  on  lower  land  near  by  ? 

(14)  What  is  a  swamp?  (15)  Why  should  not  houses  be  built 
on  swampy  ground ?  (16)  Why iire  hills  liable  to  be  dry?  (17)  Why 
is  the  lowland  in  cities  usually  so  dry?  (18)  Why  have  castles  often 
been  built  on  hills?  (19)  Why  did  the  earlier  settlers  place  their 
churches  on  hills?  (20)  What  other  reasons  can  people  have  for 
wishing  to  look  far  out  over  the  country  ? 

Suggestions  for  Study  at  Home  and  out  of  Doors. — 
(1)  Find  some  ground  about  your  home  that  seems  nearly  level.  Is 
it  really  level?  (2)  Where  is  the  longest  slope  in  your  neighbor- 
hood? The  steepest  one?  (3)  Observe  the  water  carrying  off  soil 
after  a  rain.  Where  does  the  soil  go  ?  (4)  Write  a  story  about  it. 
(5)  Search  for  a  washout  after  a  heavy  rain.  (6)  Where  is  your 
highest  hill  ?  (7)  In  what  season  of  the  year  is  it  especially  pleasant 
to  live  on  a  hill ?     Why? 

(8)  Can  you  find  any  houses  built  on  low,  wet  soil?  (9)  Are 
their  cellars  ever  very  damp?  (10)  Ask  some  doctor  why  one  should 
not  live  in  such  places.  (11)  Find  some  pictures  of  castles,  showing 
their  location.     (12)   Is  your  schoolhouse  upon  a  hill  ?     (13)   Name 
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any  houses  in  your  neighborhood  that  stand  on  a  hill.  (14)  Where 
is  your  most  beautiful  view?  (15)  Do  your  friends  agree  with  you 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  one  ? 

III.  MOUNTAINS 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  What  can  you  say  about  the  height 
of  mountains?  (2)  How  have  they  been  made?  (3)  What  is  a 
mountain  chain  or  range?  (4)  How  long  might  it  take  to  climb  a 
mountain  a  mile  high?  (5)  Why  so  long?  ((J)  What  can  you  tell 
about  the  cold  at  the  summit?  (7)  How  do  the  trees  change  in 
appearance  as  one  mounts  higher  and  higher  ? 

(8)  What  would  you  need  for  a  journey  up  Mont  Blanc? 
(9)  Describe  the  first  part  of  the  journey.  (10)  What  is  the  timber 
line?  (11)  What  is  the  snow  line?  (12)  What  are  avalanches? 
(13)    Describe  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

(14)  Mention  some  reasons  why  mountains  are  favorite  summer 
resorts.  (15)  What  kinds  of  mines  are  found  in  mountains? 
(16)  Why  is  it  so  fortunate  that  trees  gTow  so  well  on  mountain 
sides?  (17)  What  is  done  with  them?  (18)  Tell  what  you  can 
about' the  streams  that  flow  from  mountains. 

Suggestions. —  (1)  Watch  for  clouds  that  resemble  mountains. 
Make  a  drawing  of  them.  (2)  Find  pictures  of  mountains;  note 
the  timber  line,  the  snow  line,  and  other  points  of  interest.  (3) 
Represent  a  mountain  in  sand.  Show  the  tree  line ;  the  snow  line ; 
steep  and  gentle  slopes.  (4)  Represent  a  mountain  range  in  sand. 
(5)  In  what  direction  are  the  nearest  mountains?  What  are  they 
called?  How  far  away  are  they?  Find  out  interesting  facts  about 
them. 

(6)  Ask  some  one  who  has  climbed  a  mountain  to  tell  you  about 
it.  (7)  Would  you  care  to  climb  one  yourself  ?  Why?  (8)  Write 
a  story  relating  the  adventures  you  would  expect  to  meet  with  in 
mountain  climbing.  Describe  some  of  the  views  you  might  expect 
to  find.     (0)  Why  do  few  people  live  high  up  on  the  mountain  sides? 

(10)  Examine  a  piece  of  ore  (in  some  museum)  and  find  out  how 
the  metal  is  taken  from  the  rock.  (11)  Begin  a  collection  for  the 
school  by  bringing  some  ores.  (12)  Look  up  pictures  of  woods  on 
mountain  sides.     You  will  find  several  in  this  book.     (13)  Find  some 
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pictures  which  show  gorges  cut  in  the  mountains  by  running  water. 
(14)   Find  out  some  facts  about  glaciers. 

IV.    VALLEYS 

Revikw  Questions.  —  (1)  Wliat  makes  the  little  valleys?  (2)  Tell 
why  they  must  change  from  year  to  year.  (3)  Describe  some  of  those 
3'ou  have  crossed  on  the  railway.  (4)  How  many  slopes  are  neces- 
sary to  make  a  valley?  (5)  What  is  a  divide?  (6)  Tell  how  large 
some  of  the  largest  valleys  may  be.  (7)  How  have  these  very  large 
valleys  been  formed?     (8)  What  is  a  plain  ? 

(9)  In  what  parts  of  mountains  do  most  people  live?  Why? 
(10)  What  is  meant  by  drainage?  (11)  How  do  farmers  sometimes 
provide  drainage?  (12)  What  is  a  swamp?  (13)  Why  do  roads 
and  railways  among  the  mountains  follow  the  valleys?  (14)  What 
is  a  mountain  pass?  (15)  Where  is  the  most  level  land  usually 
found?  (16)  What  fields  or  grounds  near  you  are  beautiful?  (17)  Are 
there  any  walks  or  drives  that  you  greatly  enjoy?  (18)  How  do  the 
views  change  from  time  to  time  ? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Find  a  tiny  valley  and  watch  to  see  if  it  is 
changed  in  any  way  by  a  heavy  rain.  (2)  Find  a  still  larger  valley 
in  your  neighborhood.  (3)  Find  the  divide  on  each  side  of  it. 
(4)  Show  that  streets  and  roads  are  so  made  that  they  have  a  water- 
shed. (5)  Make  some  valleys  in  clay  or  sand  and  show  the  divides. 
(6)  Where  is  the  largest  valley  in  your  neighborhood  ?  (7)  Is  your 
home  in  one  of  the  very  large  valleys,  or  in  a  small  one  ?  (8)  Show 
by  a  drawing  like  Figure  30  how  the  largest  valleys  have  been  made. 
(9)  Can  you  show  it  in  any  other  way?  (10)  Why  should  swamp 
land  that  has  been  drained  yield  uncommonly  good  crops?  (11)  Do 
you  know  of  any  roads  or  railways  that  follow  valleys  and  wind  about 
tlie  hills?  Tell  about  them.  (12)  Find  some  beautiful  views  in 
your  neighborhood.  (13)  Make  a  collection  of  pictures  of  valleys. 
(14)   Write  a  story  telling  how  valleys  have  been  formed. 

V.    RIVERS 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Describe  any  stream  you  have  seen. 
(2)  What  are  rapids  and  falls?  (3)  Describe  a  small  stream  in 
the  mountains.     (4)  What  does  it  do  with  the  rocks  in  its  way? 
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(5)  What  are  tributaries?  (6)  Does  the  current  grow  more  or  less 
swift  as  one  goes  further  down  stream?  (7)  How  does  the  country 
change  in  appearance?     (8)  What  becomes  of  the  pebbles?    Why? 

(9)  What   is  meant   by   the   source   of    a   river?      By   its    mouth? 

(10)  Where  do  rivers  obtain  their  water?  (11)  What  is  a  spring? 
(12)  What  effect  has  a  heavy  rain  upon  a  stream?  (13)  Why  do 
not  large  rivers  dry  up  in  summer?  (14)  Why  does  not  sediment 
sink  where  the  current  is  swift?  (15)  What  is  a  flood-plain?  Why 
is  it  level?  (16)  Explain  how  a  delta  is  made.  (17)  What  is  a 
river  basin?  (18)  A  river  system ?  (19)  Why  do  plants  grow  well 
on  the  banks  of  a  river?  (20)  What  is  irrigation?  (21)  How  are 
rivers  useful  for  drainage?  (22)  What  is  water-power?  (23)  In 
what  way  is  a  river  a  good  road?  (24)  Give  some  of  the  reasons 
why  many  cities  have  sprung  up  near  great  rivers. 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  After  a  heavy  rain,  follow  a  small  stream 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  (2)  Throw  a  chip  into  the  water,  and 
follow  it  as  far  as  you  can.  (3)  Why  are  the  pebbles  in  river  beds 
usually  so  smooth  and  round?  (4)  If  there  is  a  brook  or  river  near 
you,  examine  its  banks.  Is  it  a  tributary  of  another  stream? 
(5)  How  deep  and  how  wide  is  it?  (6)  Trace  a  brook  to  its  source, 
if  possible.  Find  several  tributaries.  (7)  What  large  river  is  nearest 
your  home?  What  are  its  largest  tributaries?  (8)  What  is  meant 
by  "up  a  river"?  By  "down  a  river"?  By  right  bank?  By  left 
bank?  By  river  channel?  By  river  bed?  (9)  Find  a  spring. 
Why  is  its  water  cool?  (10)  Observe  a  well  that  is  being  dug, 
to  see  if  underground  water  is  found.  (11)  Find  a  flood-plain 
along  the  side  of  a  stream.  (12)  Find  a  delta.  (13)  Do  you 
know  of  a  citj^  that  gets  its  water  from  a  river?  (14)  Make  a 
small  water-wheel,  and  arrange  for  a  stream  of  water  to  turn  it  round. 
(15)  Visit  a  mill  that'  is  run  by  water-power.  (16)  Find  some 
poems  describing  brooks  and  rivers.  (17)  Write  a  story  of  a  journey 
from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

VI.     PONDS   AND   LAKES 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  Why  are  dams  built  in  rivers?  (2)  Ex- 
plain how  ponds  are  made.  (3)  How  do  lakes  diifer  from  ponds? 
(4)  How  are  lakes  made?      (5)  Tell  what  you  cau   about   beaver 
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dams.  (6)  Tn  what  other  ways  may  lake  daTus  be  made?  (7)  What 
is  the  inlet  of  a  lake  ?  The  outlet ?  The  head?  The  foot?  (S)  How 
does  it  happen  that  some  lakes  have  no  outlet?  (9)  What  about  the 
water  then  ?     Why  ? 

(10)  What  is  meant  by  shore?  By  beach?  (11)  What  do  you 
understand  by  a  regular  lake  shore?  (12)  Make  a  drawing  of  a 
cape;  peninsula;  isthmus;  island;  bay;  strait,  (b?)  Tell  what 
each  of  these  is.  (14)  What  is  the  cause  of  these  irregularities? 
(1.5)  Mention  a  few  uses  of  ponds  and  lakes.  (16)  What  is  a  harbor  ? 
(17)  Why  should  the  water  be  deep  ?  (18)  How  can  a  harbor  protect 
ships  from  storms  ?  (19)  What  is  a  wharf  ?  (20)  How  are  harbors 
often  made?     (21)  What  is  a  breakwater ? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Build  a  dam  in  some  small  stream  and  note 
how  rapidlj'  the  water  collects.     (2)   Find  out  more  about  beavers. 

(3)  Look  for  a  pond  or  lake  and  examine  the  dam  that  caused  it. 

(4)  See  if  there  are  both  an  inlet  and  an  outlet.  (5)  Walk  up  the 
lake ;  walk  down  the  lake.  (6)  Examine  the  shore  and  notice 
the  different  forms  of  land  and  water.  (7)  Find  a  small  harbor. 
Would  every  bay  make  a  good  harbor?  (8)  Make  a  small,  in-egular 
hollow  in  clay  and  fill  it  with  water  to  form  capes,  harbors,  and 
islands.  (9)  Find  some  of  these  in  the  pictures  and  maps  of  this 
book. 

(10)  How  do  men  get  ice  from  a  lake  ?  (11)  In  what  ways  do  men 
catch  fish?  What  kinds  of  fish  have  you  seen  caught?  (12)  Find 
pictures  of  good  harbors.  Look  for  the  wharves  and  the  breakwater. 
(13)  Build  a  breakwater  to  form  a  little  harbor  in  a  small  stream  or 
pond.  (14)  Find  out  how  many  feet  some  of  our  largest  ships  sink 
into  the  water. 

(1.5)  Walk  toward  the  nearest  large  lake.  What  are  some  of  its 
tributaries?  Where  is  the  inlet  stream?  The  outlet?  What  are 
their  names?  (16)  Name  some  cities  that  are  on  lake  harbors. 
(17)  Write  a  story  telling  what  you  would  expect  to  see  along  a 
lake  shore. 

Vn.     THE   OCEAN 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  What  place  does  the  water  of  brooks 
and  rivers  finally  reach?  (2)  How  much  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
water?     (3)  What  other  facts  show  that  the  ocean  is  very  large? 
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(4)  Tell  about  ocean  navigation.  (5)  Wliat  is  the  cause  for  irregular 
ocean  shores?  (fJ)  Tell  what  you  can  al)out  any  harbor.  (7)  Why 
are  large  cities  found  on  the  fine  ocean  harbors  ?  (8)  Of  what  use 
are  lighthouses?  (9)  Name  some  foods  obtained  from  the  ocean. 
(10)  Why  do  many  people  go  to  the  seashore  in  summer? 

(11)  Do  you  know  of  any  park  or  meadow  with  a  stream  or  lake 
in  it?  If  so,  describe  it.  (12)  Did  you  ever  enjoy  watching  the 
water?  Where  was  it?  (13)  IIow  does  the  surface  of  a  lake  or 
ocean  change  at  different  times  ? 

Suggestions. —  (1)  In  what  direction  would  you  go  to  reach  the 
ocean?  How  far  is  it?  (2)  Find  pictures  of  large  harbors  with 
ships  in  them.  (3)  Name  several  seaport  cities.  (4)  Have  some  one 
tell  you  about  a  journey  across  the  ocean.  (5)  Name  as  many  arti- 
cles as  you  can  that  come  from  over  the  ocean.  (6)  IIow  does  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  know  in  what  direction  he  is  going,  after  losing 
sight  of  land?  (7)  How  are  ships  made  to  move  through  the  water? 
(8)  What  use  is  made  of  whales  ?  (9)  Find  out  how  fish  are  caught. 
(10)  Ask  some  one  who  has  visited  a  summer  resort  on  the  seashore 
to  tell  you  about  it.  (11)  Is  there  any  brook  or  river  that  you  enjoy 
visiting?  Where  is  it  most  beautiful?  (12)  Tell  about  some  of  the 
storms  on  the  ocean  described  in  Robinson  Crusoe.  (13)  Do  you 
know  of  any  views  that  are  made  more  beautiful  by  the  presence 
of  water?  If  so,  where  are  they?  Describe  them.  (14)  Collect, 
from  old  magazines,  pictures  of  beautiful  views  with  water  in  them. 
(15)  Write  a  story,  telling  what  you  would  expect  to  see  in  crossing 
the  ocean.     (10)  Make  a  drawing  of  a  ship. 


VIII.     THE   AIR 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Of  what  use  is  air  ?  (2)  How  can  you 
prove  that  air  is  something?  (3)  Describe  the  experiments  with 
the  bottle.  (4)  What  do  they  prove?  (.5)  What  are  winds? 
(6)  Prove  that  there  are  winds  high  above  the  ground.  (7)  W'hy 
does  the  air  rise  over  a  heated  lamp  ?  (8)  What  causes  winds  ?  (9)  In 
what  ways  are  winds  useful?  (10)  How  can  you  prove  that  there 
is  water  in  the  air?  (11)  Where  does  most  of  it  come  from? 
(12)  What  do  the  winds  do  with  this  water  ?     (13)  Of  what  service 
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is  the  rain  ?  (14)  What  becomes  of  water  as  it  boils?  (15)  What  is 
water  vapor?     (Itj)     What  is  evaporation  ? 

(17)  What  happens  to  vapor  when  cooled?  (18)  Tell  some  ways 
in  which  you  may  see  condensed  vapor.  (19)  In  what  ways  may 
the  vapor  in  the  air  be  condensed  ?  ('20)  Why  can  you  "  see  your 
breath  "  on  cold  mornings  ?  (21)  How  are  clouds  formed?  (22)  How 
cold  must  it  be  to  form  snow  ?  (23)  How  is  dew  caused  ?  Frost  ? 
(24)  Of  what  imijortance  are  the  dust  particles  in  the  air  ?  (2;"))  Tell 
how  you  would  keep  a  weather  record. 

Suggestions. —  (1)  Why  are  stoves  made  so  as  to  let  in  air  for  the 
fire?  (2)  What  becomes  of  the  air  after  it  enters?  (3)  How  does 
air  reach  the  wick  of  a  lamp  ?  (4)  Try  a  common  drinking  glass, 
instead  of  a  bottle,  to  show  that  air  takes  iip  space.  (5)  Heat  some 
muddy  water  and  watch  its  movement.  (6)  Why  does  smoke  go  iip 
and  not  down,  the  chimney?  (7)  Show  how  a  hot  stove  causes  a 
movement,  or  circulation,  of  the  air  in  a  room.  (8)  Find  out  how 
your  schoolhouse  is  ventilated.  (9)  How  many  examples  can  you 
give  of  evaporation  of  water?  (10)  Cool  a  piece  of  glass  or  iron  and 
notice  the  vapor  condense  upon  it,  when  the  air  is  "  muggy  "  or  when 
steam  is  passing  into  the  air.  (11)  Why  do  clouds  frequently  sur- 
round mountain  tops?  (12)  See  how  early  in  the  evening  the  dew 
begins  to  collect  upon  the  ground.  (13)  What  causes  fogs  to  dis- 
appear? (14)  Which  winds  usuall)^  bring  rain  to  you?  (15)  How 
far  have  they  probably  carried  the  vapor  ?  How  long  would  it  take 
them  to  do  this,  if  they  travelled  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per  hour  ? 
(16)  Write  a  story,  giving  the  history  of  a  raindrop. 

IX.  NATURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  LAND 
AND  WATER 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  What  do  you  understand  by  natural 
products?  (2)  Name  some  of  them.  (3)  What  are  the  natural 
products  of  your  neighborhood  ?  (4)  For  what  are  these  natural 
products  useful?  (5)  What  becomes  of  the  surplus,  when  there  is 
more  than  is  wanted  at  home?  (6)  Tell  something  aboiit  a  farm- 
ing country  and  its  products.  (7)  About  a  fruit-growing  district. 
(8)  What  do  you  know  about  lumbering  ?  (9)  About  mining.  (10)  Are 
there  any  fisheries  in  your  neighborhood?     (11)  Name  some  trades 
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to  which  hiinbering  gives  employment.  (12)  Name  some  of  the 
uses  to  which  iron  is  put.  (1:3)  Name  some  industries  dependent  on 
the  products  of  the  farm.  (14)  On  cattle  and  sheep.  (15)  On  the 
fisheries.  (lU)  What  do  we  get  from  mines ?  (17)  From  quarries? 
Suggestions.  —  (1)  Visit  the  nearest  market,  and  see  what  articles 
are  brought  there  for  sale.  (2)  Find  out  if  these  articles  are  for  home 
use  or  to  be  sent  away.  (3)  Visit  a  railway  station,  and  see  what 
natural  products  are  loaded  on  the  cars.  (4)  Where  are  these  going 
to  ?  (5)  What  natural  products  does  the  grocer  sell  ?  (6)  In  what 
form  are  they ;  in  sacks,  or  barrels,  or  boxes,  or  tins  ?  (7)  Is  there 
any  factory  in  your  neighborhood  ?  Or  a  mill  of  any  kind  ?  (8)  Where 
do  they  get  their  raw  (or  natural)  material  from?  (9)  Where  are  the 
canned   fruit,   fish,    or   vegetables   prepared    that  the  grocer   sells? 

(10)  ^Vhich  are  home  products,  and  which  come  from  other  countries? 

(11)  What  natural  products  do  you  use  for  food?    For  clothing? 

(12)  Where  does  the  coal  or  wood  you  burn  come  from  ?  (13)  What 
materials  have  been  used  in  building  the  house  you  live  in,  and  where 
do  these  come  from  ?  (14)  Write  a  story  about  a  tree,  from  the  time 
it  is  gi-owing  in  the  forest  till  it  is  used  as  lumber  in  building. 


X.   OUR  DOMESTIC   ANBIALS 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  What  animals  are  called  our  domestic 
animals?  (2)  Do  other  countries  have  the  same  kind  of  domestic 
animals?  (3)  Where  are  the  great  cattle  ranches  to  be  found? 
(4)  What  animals  do  our  farmers  chiefly  raise?  (5)  What  animals 
do  we  use  for  drawing  loads  ?  (6)  Name  some  of  the  animals  used  in 
other  countries.  (7)  Where  is  the  horse  most  valuable  ?  The  mule 
or  ass?  The  ox?  The  elephant?  The  camel?  (8)  Where  is  the 
dog  used  for  hauling  loads?  Can  you  tell  why  ?  (9)  Why  is  a  camel 
most  useful  in  the  desert?  (10)  Why  is  a  mule  or  a  burro  most  useful 
in  the  mountains?  (11)  Why  is  an  elephant  best  fitted  to  break 
through  the  jungle?  (12)  What  wild  animals  act  as  scavengers  in 
some  old  countries?  (13)  Name  some  of  them  and  where  they  are 
found. 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Ask  some  farmer  what  breed  of  cows  gives 
the  most  milk.     (2)  From  which  does  he  get  the  richest  cream,  and 
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the  best  butter?  (3)  What  kind  of  cattle  are  the  best  to  fatten  for 
beef?  (4)  Which  breed  of  sheep  give  the  finest  or  the  longest  wool 
(Fig.  75)?  (5)  Which  make  the  best  mutton?  (6)  Which  breed 
of  hogs  is  the  best  to  fatten?  (7)  What  does  he  feed  them  on? 
(8)  Find  out  about  the  different  kinds  of  horses  and  where  they  come 
from ;  those  for  carriage  use,  or  for  riding ;  and  those  for  teaming 
and  heavj'  farm  work.  (9)  Have  you  a  dog?  Can  he  draw  you  in  a 
sleigh  or  light  waggon?  (10)  Is  he  like  the  dog  in  Figure  84? 
(11)  Have  you  ever  gone  through  a  creamery?  If  not,  take  the  first 
chance  you  get  and  see  how  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  (12)  Do  you 
keep  any  poultry?  (13)  Ask  some  friend  to  tell  you  how  many  eggs 
are  sent  away  from  Canada  every  year.  (14)  Name  the  various  kinds 
of  food  made  from  the  different  parts  of  a  hog. 


XI.   PEOPLE 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Have  you  ever  seen  any  people  of 
another  color  than  the  white  people?  (2)  Tell  where  the  black 
people  came  from,  and  what  sort  of  a  country  theirs  was.  (3)  How 
did  they  li^e  there,  and  how  is  it  that  there  are  black  people  in  this 
country?  (4)  Can  you  tell  what  slaves  are,  and  what  is  meant  by 
slavery?  (5)  Are  there  any  slaves  in  Canada?  (6)  How  did  the 
slaves  in  the  United  States  become  free  ? 

(7)  What  people  are  called  the  yellow  race?  (8)  Describe  their 
dress  and  appearance.  (9)  What  do  we  get  from  their  country? 
(10)  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  this  race? 

(11)  What  people  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  our  continent? 
(12)  Why  are  the  red  men  called  Indians?  (13)  Give  an  account  of 
how  the  Indians  treated  the  early  pioneers.  (14)  How  did  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  country  travel?  (1.5)  How  were  the  Indian  people 
divided?  (16)  Are  there  any  uncivilized  Indians  now ?  (17)  What 
is  an  "Indian  Reservation"?  (18)  Do  any  of  the  Indian  children  go 
to  school? 

(19)  How  many  different  white  nations  are  represented  in  Figure  94  ? 
Do  any  of  them  speak  English  ?  (20)  Can  people  of  one  country 
understand  those  of  another  ?  (21)  Do  all  the  Indians  speak  the  same 
language  ? 
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Suggestions.  —  (1)  Read  the  story  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  (you 
will  probably  find  it  in  your  school  library).  (2)  Why  is  there  no 
slavery  now  as  there  was  in  the  time  of  the  story?  (3)  Are  there 
any  colored  boys  and  girls  in  your  school  ?  (4)  You  have  read  "  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  "?  What  is  said  about  his  man  "  Friday  "  and  slavery? 
(5)  Find  out  all  you  can  about  China  (Figs.  88  and  05).  Could  you 
pick  up  rice  with  two  wooden  knitting-needles?  (6)  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  paddle  an  Indian  bark  canoe?  (7)  How  is  it  made? 
(8)  Do  you  know  of  any  Indian  village?  (9)  Where  are  there  still 
some  wild  Indians  to  be  found?  (Figs.  89,  90  and  91)  (10)  Do  you 
know  any  white  people  who  speak  other  languages  than  English? 
(11)  Find  out  what  country  they  come  from.  (12)  Why  can  you  not 
understand  the  Chinamen  talking  together?  (13)  Why  do  the  black 
people  not  speak  their  own  language  as  well  as  English?  (14)  What 
other  language  is  sjioken  lai'gely  in  Canada  besides  English? 


XII.   INDUSTRY   AND   COMMERCE 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  How  do  men  earn  a  living?  (2)  AVhat 
do  storekeepers  and  merchants  do  ?  (3)  What  is  commerce.?  (4)  Of 
what  advantage  is  commerce  to  a  country?  (5)  Where  were  the 
only  stores  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  (6)  How  is  one 
country  dependent  on  another?  (7)  Who  were  the  first  settlers  in 
Canada?  (8)  What  other  European  nations  had  settlements  on  this 
continent?  (9)  Why  were  forts  (Fig.  98)  and  blockhouses  (Fig.  96) 
necessary  ?  (10)  When  did  Canada  become  British  ?  (11)  Who  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  early  British  settlers  in  Canada?  (12)  Describe 
the  home  of  a  pioneer  settler.  (13)  How  did  he  secure  supplies? 
(14)  How  was  trade  carried  on  in  the  early  days?  (15)  How  did  indus- 
tries spring  up  among  the  early  settlers  ?  (16)  Why  does  the  growth  of 
a  city  depend  upon  its  situation  ?  (17)  Tell  something  about  a  back- 
woods road.  (18)  What  is  a  pack  train?  (19)  Why  must  roads 
be  jmved  in  cities?  (20)  What  is  the  use  of  canals?  (21)  Why  are 
railways  valuable?  (22)  How  is  foreign  commerce  carried  on? 
(23)  How  does  Great  Britain  protect  the  commerce  of  the  British 
Empire?     (24)    Describe  what  you  see  in  Figure  113. 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Make  a  list  of  the  crops  grown  in  your  neigh- 
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borhood.  How  is  the  work  of  producing  them  done?  (2)  Do  the 
same  for  manufactured  articles.  (3)  Write  a  story  describing  an 
early  pioneer's  journey  "to  the  nearest  town.  (4)  Visit  a  general 
store  in  the  covmtry.  Describe  the  visit.  (.5)  Make  a  list  of  articles 
which  were  probably  brought  from  a  distance  on  the  railway  or  on 
water.  (6)  Find  out  where  they  come  from.  (7)  Describe  some  of 
the  roads  you  have  seen. 

(8)  Visit  a  factory  or  a  mill.  Describe  the  visit.  (9)  What  goods 
are  manufactured  there?  Where  are  they  sent  to,  and  by  what  con- 
veyance? (10)  What  raw  material  do  they  use,  and  where  does  it 
come  from?  (11)  Find  out  what  are  the  principal  articles  shijiped 
from  Quebec  (Fig.  112).  From  St.  John,  N.  B.  (Fig.  104).  (12)  Visit 
a  freight  house  or  railway  station,  and  see  what  goods  are  received 
and  what  are  sent  away.  (13)  What  railways  are  in  your  neighbor- 
hood? Find  out  where  they  run  to.  (14)  Tell  about  any  steamers 
you  have  seen ;  where  they  go,  and  what  they  usually  carry.  (15)  Name 
as  many  substances  as  you  can  that  came  across  the  ocean  (Fig.  9.5). 
(16)  Find  out  some  facts  about  the  different  articles  named  in  Fig. 
95.  (17)  Write  a  story  giving  the  history  of  the  material  of  your 
dress  or  coat. 

XIIT.    GOVERNMENT 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Name  a  few  things  that  no  one  person 
owns  and  that  all  wish  to  use.  (2)  What  system  was  found  best  for 
looking  after  the  roads?  (3)  Why  are  magistrates  and  constables 
necessary?  (4)  What  are  laws?  (5)  Why  should  towns,  villages, 
and  districts  unite  to  make  laws?  (6)  AVhat  is  the  union  of  their 
representatives  called?  (7)  Why  should  counties  unite  to  make 
laws?  (8)  What  is  their  united  assembly  called?  (9)  Name  some 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  unite.  (10)  What  is  a  province? 
(11)  How  are  laws  made  in  the  province?  (12)  Why  are  the 
representatives  of  the  people  called  members  of  parliament  or  of  the 
legislature?  (13)  Where  do  the  members  of  parliament  meet?  In 
what  building?  (14)  What  is  the  capital  of  your  province?  (15)  Who 
is  the  leading  officer  of  the  government?  (10)  Through  whom  does 
he  carry  out  the  laws  made  l)y  parliament?  (17)  AV'hy  must  large 
cities  be  governed  by  representatives?  (18)  What  are  these  repre- 
sentatives called?    Where  do  they  meet? 
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(19)  Why  should  not  each  province  make  its  own  money? 
(20)  Why  is  our  country  called  the  Dominion  of  Canada?  (21)  How 
did  the  various  provinces  become  united?  (22)  What  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America  belongs  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada?  (28)  Where 
do  the  members  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  meet?  (24)  Why  is 
Ottawa  called  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  ?  (25)  Of  what  Empire 
does  Canada  form  a  part?  (26)  What  is  the  form  of  government 
in   Canada?      (27)    What    is    meant    by  a   "Limited   Monarchy"? 

(28)  Xame   our    late   Queen,   and    the    present   King   and   Queen. 

(29)  Who  represents  the  King  in  Canada?  (30)  Where  does  he 
reside?  (81)  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  being  elected  "?  (32)  What 
is  a  republic  ?    A  despotism  ? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Who  attends  to  repairing  the  roads  and  streets 
where  you  live?  (2)  What  officers  look  after  the  schools?  (3)  What 
are  taxes?  (4)  Are  there  any  public  buildings  like  a  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  in  your  neighborhood  ?  (5)  In  what  province  do  you 
live?  (6)  What  is  the  Capital  of  your  Province?  (7)  How  far  is 
it  from  your  house,  and  in  what  direction?  (8)  Who  is  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  your  Province  ?  (9)  If  you  live  in  a  city,  who  is 
your  Mayor?  If  in  the  country,  who  is  your  Reeve?  (10)  W^here 
is  the  City  Hall?  (11)  Ask  some  friend  who  has  travelled  abroad 
if  he  had  much  trouble  with  foreign  money.  (12)  In  what  direction 
is  Ottawa  from  where  you  are,  and  how  far  away  is  it?  (13)  Who 
is  living  at  Rideau  Hall  now?  (14)  Ask  some  one  to  show  you  a 
ballot-paper  and  how  to  vote.  (15)  What  are  the  great  advantages 
in  being  a  Canadian? 
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PREFACE 

This  little  book  is  a  continuation  of  the  child's  first 
step  in  the  study  of  geography,  as  set  forth  in  "Our  Home 
and  its  Surroundings."  The  same  plan  has  been  adopted 
and  the  same  principles  followed.  The  object  has  not 
been  to  produce  a  Gazetteer  and  an  Atlas  of  the  World, 
but  to  create  interest  and  to  stimulate  inquiry. 

Form.  — As  in  the  first  part,  the  form  is  convenient  to 
handle,  the  type  clear  to  read,  and  the  subject  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  appeal  to  the  child's  natural  desire 
to  gain  knowledge  with  the  least  possible  effort. 

Maps.  —  These  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  it  is 
important  to  know  at  this  stage  ;  not  being  cumbered 
with  too  many  unnecessary  names,  they  are  clear,  distinct, 
and  impressive. 

Illustrations. —  The  illustrations  have  been  carefully 
selected,  with  the  view  of  impressing  facts  and  scenes  on 
the  memory.  They  are,  in  nearly  every  case,  actual 
photographs,  and  are  intended  to  be  supplementary  to 
the  text  in  their  educational  value. 
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Reviews  and  Suggestions.— These  have  been  given, 
not  with  the  object  of  supplying  a  series  of  set  questions, 
but  of  assisting  the  memory  of  the  pupil  and  of  hinting 
to  the  teacher  a  broader  field  of  inquiry. 

Appendix.  —  Figures  and  statistics  have  been  rarely 
mentioned  throughout  the  bool^,  as  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered advisable  to  burden  the  young  memory  with  such 
detail.  In  the  appendix,  however,  will  be  found  much 
valuable  information,  which  can  be  made  available  for 
supplementary  lessons. 
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OUR   EARTH   AS   A   WHOLE 


I.     FORM   AND    SIZE   OF   THE   EARTH  i 

Its  Form.  —  Hundreds  of  years  ago,  before  America 
was  discovered,  men  thought  the  earth  was  flat.  They 
travelled  so  little  that  they  had  no  idea  of  its  form  or  of 
its  size. 

A  few  men  who  had  studied  the  matter  believed  that 
the  earth  was  a  round  ball,  and  that  if  one  travelled 
straight  on  in  any  direction,  he  would  in  time  return  to 
the  place  from  which  he  started.  You  can  understand 
this  by  pushing  your  finger  around  on  the  outside  of  an 
orange,  until  it  comes  back  to  the  starting-point. 

Christoiiher  Columbus  believed  this,  and  went  to  Spain,  hoping  to 
obtain  money  to  secure  ships  for  a  long  voyage  to  prove  it. 

Men  were  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a  land,  called  India, 
for  spices,  silks,  and  jewels.  To  reach  India  from  Spain  they  travelled 
thousands  of  miles  eastward;  but  Columbus  said  that  if  the  earth 
were  round,  like  a  ball,  India  might  be  reached  by  going  weahimrd 
across  the  ocean,  and  the  distance  would  be  much  less.  He  therefore 
asked  the  king  of  Spain  for  ships  and  men  to  make  such  a  journey. 

The  king  refused  the  request,  because  the  idea  seemed  ridiculous ; 
but  the  queen  came  to  his  aid,  and,  at  last,  on  August  3,  1492,  he 

1  The  use  of  a  globe  in  this  study  is  very  important.  Small  globes 
may  be  obtained  from  dealers  in  school  supplies  at  a  very  slight  cost. 
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.sailed  westward  on  a  voyage  from  which  many  thought  he  would 
iiever  return ;  but,  after  a  journey  of  several  weeks,  land  was  reached 
on  October  12. 

Thinking  he  had  reached  India,  he  called  the  natives  Indians ;  but 
instead  of  that  he  had  discovered  Cuba  and  other  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Xorth  America;  a  continent  and  large  ocean  still  lay  between 
him  and  India.  These  newly  discovered  lands  became  known  as  the 
New  World,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Old  World,  where  all  white 
men  then  lived. 


Fig.  1. 

Columbus  landing  in  America  and  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 

king  of  Spain. 


After  Columbus  returned  in  safety,  other  men  dared  to 
explore  the  New  World.  One  of  them,  named  Magellan, 
started  to  sail  round  the  earth  ;  and  though  he  was  killed 
when  he  had  reached  the  Philippine  Islands,  his  ships 
went  on  and  completed  the  journey.  Since  then  many 
people  have  made  the  voyage  in  various  directions,  and 
the  earth  has  been  studied  so  carefully  that  every  one 
now  knows  it  is  round. 

The  great  round  earth  is  also  called  the  globe  or  sphere. 
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The  reason  that  it  does  not  seem  round  to  us,  is  that  we 
see  so  little  of  it  at  a  time. 

If  you  see  very  little  of  an  orange,  it  will  not  look  round  either. 
To  prove  this,  place  upon  an  orange  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  small  hole 
in   it,    so   that   none   of   the    surface 

is  seen  excepting  that  which  shows  " 

through  the  hole.     This  part  does  not 
appear  round,  but  flat. 

If  we  could  get  far  enough 
away  from  the  earth  to  see  a 
large  part  of  it  at  once,  as  we 
are  when  looking  at  an  orange, 
or  at  the  moon,  we  would  easily 
be  able  to  observe  its  roundness 
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Fig.  2. 
The  sphere. 


(Fig.  2). 

Size    of    the     Earth.  —  Our 

sphere  is  so  large  that  even  the 

highest  mountains,  when  compared  to  the  whole  earth, 
are  no  larger  than  a  speck  of  dust 
when  compared  to  an  apple.  Lofty 
mountains  are  rarely  more  than  three 
or  four  miles  high  ;  but  the  diameter 
of  the  earth,  or  the  distance  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  is  nearly  eiglit  thousand 
miles. 


Fig.  3. 

Figure  of  the  eartli  cut 
in  two,  to  show  the 
diameter,  the  line 
passing  through  the 
centre  (c). 


The  circumference  of  the  earth,  or  the  dis- 
tance around  the  outside  of  it,  is  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles.  This  is  a  little  more  than 
three  times  the  diameter,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  circumference  of  any  sphere  is  always 
a  litth;  more  than  three  times  its  diameter. 
Prove  this  with  an  orange. 


II.    MOTIONS   OF   THE   EARTH,   AND   THEIR 
RESULTS 

The  Axis  and  Poles.  —  The  earth  seems  to  us  to  be 
motionless,  while   the  sun  appears  to  move  round  it  each 
clay,  rising  in  the  east  and  setting  in 
the  west.      But  in  reality  neither  of 
these  things  happens. 

Instead  of  being  without  motion, 
the  earth  is  whirling  round  with 
tremendous  speed.  You  have  per- 
liaps  watched  a  wheel  spin  about 
upon  a  rod  or  pin,  and  have  noticed 
tluit  the  outside  goes  rapidly,  while 
the  part  near  the  pin  moves  much 
more  slowl}-.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  earth  ;  and  just  as  we  speak  of 
of  the  earth  ^^^^  wheel  turning  upon  a  pin,  so  we 
cut    through   to    show  speak  of  the  earth  turning  upon  its 

the  axis  and  poles. 

axis. 

But  the  axis  of  a  wheel  is  something  real,  Avhile  the  axis 
of  the  earth  is  merely  a  line  that  we  think  of  as  reaching 
through  the  earth's  centre  and  extending  to  the  surface 
in  both  directions. 

The  two  ends  of  this  axis  are  called  the  poles  of  the  earthy 
one  end  being  the  north  pole,  the  other  the  south  pole. 

Allowing  an  apple  to  represent  the  earth,  a  knitting  needle  or  a 
stick  pushed  through  its  centre  would  represent  its  axis,  and  the  two 


Fig.  4. 


A  drawing 
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ends  on  the  surface,  the  two  poles.     You  can  then  spin  the  apple, 
very  much  as  the  earth  spins  (Fig.  6). 

If  you  were  to  go  directly  north  from  the  place  where  you  live,  you 
would  in  time  come  to  the  north  pole  ;  or,  if  far  enough  south,  to  the 
south  pole.  Many  men  have  tried  to  cross  the  icy  seas  (Fig.  9)  that 
surround  the  north  pole.  li  one  ever  reaches  that  point,  he  will  not 
find  a  projection  ;  but  the  north  star,  toward  which  the  axis  points, 
will  be  almost  directly  overhead. 

The  Equator.  —  ^Midway  between  these  poles,  we  think 
of  another  line  drawn  around  the  earth  on  the  outside. 
This  is  called  the  equator,  be- 
cause all  parts  of  it  are  equally 
distant  from  each  of  the  poles. 
On  page  3  the  distance  around 
the  earth  was  given  ;  what, 
then,  is  the  length  of  the 
equator  ? 


North  Pole 


That  half  of  the  sphere  contain- 
ing the  New  AVorld,  to  show 
the  position  of  the  poles  and 
the  equator. 


As  the  earth  spins  on  its  axis,  all 
points  on  the  surface  must  go  with 
it,  as  every  part  of  the  skin  of  an 
apple  turns  with  it.  Since  the  earth 
makes  one  complete  turn  each  day,  a 
man  at  the  equator  travels  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles  every  twenty-four 
hours.  What  a  whirling  motion  that 
is!  It  is  at  the  rate  of  over  one  thousand  miles  an  hour,  while  the 
fastest  trains  run  little  more  than  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

Why  do  not  places  considerably  north  or  south  of  the  equator  move 
as  rapidly  as  those  at  the  equator  ? 

Gravity. — What,  then,  is  to  hinder  our  flying  away 
from  the  earth,  just  as,  when  a  stone  is  whirled  about  on 
a  string,  it  flies  away  the  moment  the  string  breaks  ?  And 
why  is  not  all  the  water  hurled  from  the  ocean  ? 
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The  reason  is  that  the  earth  draws  everything  toward 
it.  If  you  push  a  book  from  your  desk,  it  falls  to  the 
floor  ;  and  when  you  spring  into  the  air,  you  quickly 
return  to  the  ground.  All  objects  are  drawn  downward^ 
because  the  earth  is  pulling  upon  them.  It  attracts  them 
much  as  a  horse-shoe  magnet  attracts  pieces  of  iron. 
*  The  force  with  w'hich  the  earth  draws  all  objects  toward 
it  is  called  gravity ;  and  it  is  because  of  gravity  that  the 
water,  trees,  houses,  and  we  ourselves,  do  not  fly  off  when 
the  earth  is  turning  at  such  a  tremendous  speed. 

Sunrise  and  Sunset.  —  The  sun  seems  to  rise  in  the  east 
and  set  in  the  w^est.  This  could  not  be  the  case  if  the 
earth  did  not  turn  or  rotate  toward  the  east  ;  for  all 
heavenly  bodies  must  first  appear  in  the  direction  toward 
which  the  earth  turns.  This  eastward  rotation  of  the 
earth,  therefore,  explains  why  the  sun  seems  to  rise  and 
set  as  it  does. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago  people  thought  that  the  sun  actually  rose, 
and,  after  moving  across  the  heavens,  set  in  the  west.  We  still  use 
the  words  "  sunrise "  and  "  sunset "  which  they  used,  although  we 
know  that  the  sun  appears  to  rise  only  because  the  earth  rotates. 

Day  and  Night.  —  It  is  this  rotation  that  causes  day 
and  night.  A  lamp  can  light  only  one-half  of  a  ball  at 
a  time,  as  you  know.  So  the  sun  can  light  only  half  of 
the  great  earth  ball  at  one  time.  That  being  the  case,  if 
our  globe  stood  perfectly  still,  there  would  always  be  day 
on  the  half  next  to  the  sun,  and  night  on  the  other  half. 

But  since  the  earth  rotates,  the  place  where  it  is  day 
is  constantly  changing  ;  and  while  the  sun  is  setting  for 
people  far  to  the  east  of  us,  it  is  rising  for  those  far  to 
the  west.  When  it  is  noon  where  you  live,  it  is  midnight 
on  the  other  side  of  the  eiu'th.     Thus  each  place  has  its 
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period  of  daylight  and  darkness ;  and  as  the  earth  makes 
one  complete  rotation  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  day 
and  night  together  must  last  just  that  length  of  time. 


Fig.  6. 

An  apple  lighted  by  a  candle  on  one  side,  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  day 
and  night. 

Yearly  Motion  of  the  Earth :  Inclination  of  the  Earth's 
Axis :  Results.  —  Our  summer  months  are  June,  July, 
and  August.  In  September  the  weather  is  often  hot,  but 
the  days  are  noticeably  shorter  and  the  nights  longer. 
In  October  and  November  the  shortening  of  the  days  con- 
tinues, the  weather  is  often  stormy,  and  there  is  a  further 
gradual  lowering  of  the  temperature.  These  three  months 
form  our  autumn,  or  fall.  (Suggest  a  reason  for  the 
name,  "Fall.")  In  the  winter  months  of  December,  Jan- 
uary, and  February,  you  need  scarcely  be  told  that  the 
average  temperature  is  very  low,  and  that  the  days  are 
exceedingly   short.      With    March  —  the    first   month   of 
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spring  —  comes  a  change.  By  April  the  snow  has  van- 
ished, the  early  flowers  have  appeared,  and  the  lengthen- 
ing days  are  cheered  by  the  notes  of  the  returning  birds. 
In  May  the  trees  put  on  their  leaves,  and  spring  passes 
into  early  summer. 

Thus  we  have  the  following  changes :  a  warm  period 
followed  by  one  of  graduall}'  decreasing  temperature ; 
this  by  a  period  of  continued  cold,  and  the  latter  by  a 
period  of  gradually  rising  temperature.  These  periods 
we  call  the  Seasons,  and  we  have  now  to  inquire  what 
causes  produce  these  results. 

We  have  just  learned.  Chapter  II,  that  the  whirling  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis  causes  day  and  night.  If  the  earth, 
like  the  apple  in  Figure  6,  were  to  remain  always  in  the 
same  place  and  merely  rotate  on  its  axis,  you  will  easily 
see  that  we  could  not  have  the  great  changes  which  we  call 
the  Seasons.     One  day  would  be  just  like  every  other  day. 

We  must  now  learn  two  other  very  important  facts 
about  the  earth,  which  will  help  us  to  answer  our  inquiry. 


Earth's  Axis 


Fig.  6  A. 
To  illustrate  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 

The  first  fact  is  that  the  earth  does  not  always  stay  in  the 
same  place,  but  is  rapidly  changing  its  position.  It  moves 
around  the  sun.  Its  path  around  the  sun,  called  the 
earth's  orbit  (Fig.  6  A),  is  not  quite  a  circle,  but  we  need 
not  consider  this  just  now.  As  the  earth  is  about  92 
millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
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orbit  will  be  twice  92  millions  of  miles.  Now  you  have 
learned  in  Chapter  I  that  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  a 
little  more  than  three  times  its  diameter,  so  that  to  make 
one  trip  around  the  sun  the  earth  must  travel  over  552 
millions  of  miles.  Yet  it  does  this  in  a  little  more  than 
3G5  of  our  days,  and  this  period  of  time  we  call  one  year. 


Fig.  6  B. 

If  the  boy  (Fig.  6)  were  to  hold  the  apple  at  the  same 
level,  keep  spinning  it  on  its  axis,  and  were  to  walk 
around  the  candle,  always  keeping  the  same  distance 
from  the  light,  we  would  not  observe  anything  different 
from  that  represented  in  the  picture.  Try  it.  But  sup- 
pose the  boy  were  to  tilt  the  apple  so  that  its  axis  slants 
slightly,  you  would  observe  that  now  the  light  extends  a 
short  distance  beyond  one  end  of  the  axis  and  does  not 
reach  the  other  end.     Now  let  him  keep  the  axis  always 
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at  tlie  same  slant,  and  walk  around  the  light  again,  in  all 
other  respects  just  as  before,  and  let  him  note  very  care- 
fully the  points  on  the  apple  reached  by  the  light  at  each 
quarter  of  the  trip  around.  Try  the  experiment  carefully 
and  then  compare  your  results  with  Fig.  6  B. 

You  have  already  seen  that  the  candle  can  illuminate  only 
one  half  of  the  apple  at  any  one  instant  no  matter  where 
the  apple  may  be  in  its  path.  When  the  axis  is  tilted  and 
in  position  1  (Fig.  6  B),  you  see  that  the  light  extends  be- 
yond X  (one  end  of  the  axis),  and  does  not  reach  S  (the 
other  end).  In  position  2  the  light  just  reaches  both  N  and 
S.  In  position  3,  keeping  always  the  same  slant,  you  ob- 
serve that  the  light  does  not  reach  N,  but  extends  beyond 
S.     In  position  4  there  is  the  same  appearance  as  in  2. 

We  are  now  read}'  for  the  second  fact  about  the  earth  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is 
inclined  much  like  that  of  the  apple  in  the  last  experiment. 
Figure  6  A  illustrates  this  also.  The  slant  of  the  earth's 
axis  to  the  plane  passing  through  the  earth's  orbit  is  called 
the  inclination  of  its  axis,  and  this  inclination  changes  so 
very  little  that  we  may  consider  it  always  the  same. 

Since  the  earth  is  moving  around  the  sun,  you  will  see 
that  there  is  a  position  1  (Fig.  6  B)  in  which  the  heat  and 
light  from  the  sun  will  fall  almost  directly  upon  the  more 
northerly  parts  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  position  of  our 
earth  during  our  mid-summer,  for  you  will  remember  that 
we  live  quite  a  distance  north  of  the  equator  (Eq.  Fig. 
6  B).  Suppose  the  earth  to  travel  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  then  in  position  2  (Fig.  6  B)  the 
rays  from  the  sun  fall  directly  on  the  equator  and  just 
reach  the  north  and  south  poles.  As  a  result,  the 
temperature  of  the  northerly  parts  of  the  earth  will  be 
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gradually  becoming  lower.  In  position  2  we  have  our 
mid-autumn.  When  position  3  is  reached  the  light  and 
heat  rays  not  only  do  not  reach  N,  but  they  strike  the 
northerly  parts  obliquely,  and  so  do  not  produce  as  much 
effect  as  when  they  strike  directly.  This  position  of  the 
earth  gives  us  our  mid-winter,  and  you  will  also  notice 
that  it  is  the  mid-summer  period  for  those  living  south  of 
the  equator.  As  the  earth  passes  to  position  4  the  rays 
begin  to  fall  more  nearly  vertically  upon  the  northerly 
parts,  and  we  have  a  rising  temperature.  This  is  our 
mid-spring.  Thus  you  learn  that  while  "  day "  and 
"  night "  are  produced  by  simple  rotation,  of  the  earth, 
in  order  to  have  the  "  seasons  "  two  conditions  are  neces- 
sary, namely  :  (1)  the  axis  of  the  earth  must  be  inclined, 
and  (2)  the  earth  must  revolve  around  the  sun. 

LATITUDE   AND   LONGITUDE 

The  amount  of  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  has  not 
been  stated,  but  you  have  discovered  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance. 

In  considering  the  amount,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  angles. 
Angles  may  be  measured  by  the  use  of  circles.  A  right  angle,  for 
instance,  is  one  that  includes  one-fourth  of  a  circle  between  its  sides. 
It  is  customary  to  divide  circles  into  parts,  or  degrees  (indicated  by 
the  sign  °),  the  number  chosen  being  360,  a  number  which  is  exactly 
divisible  by  numerous  other  numbers,  as  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  12,  etc. 
Since  a  right  angle  includes  one-fourth  of  a  circle,  it  contains  one- 
fourth  of  360°,  or  90° ;  and  an  angle  that  is  one-half  as  large  as  a  right 
angle  contains  4.5°.  By  drawing  lines  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to 
its  circumference,  construct  an  angle  of  90°;  and  others  of  120°,  45°, 
and  22i°. 

The  angle  in  Figure  6  C  is  23|^°,  and  shows  just  how  far 
the  axis  (Fig.  6  A-6  B)  should  l)e  inclined.     Hold  your 
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Angle  of 
Z3y& 


Fig.  6  C. 

Au  angle  of  285°  drawn  in 
a  right  angle. 


pencil  perpendicular  to  the  top  of  the  table ;  now  tilt  it 

about  23|°.     That  is  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  with 

reference  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 

and  year  after   year  it  remains  at 

that  angle. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  tropics 

and  polar  circles  are   situated  just 

where  they  are.     On  June  21,  when 

the  north  pole  is  turned  toward  the 

sun,  the  vertical  rays  fall  23|°  north 

of  the  equator,  because  the  axis  is 

inclined  that  amount.     On  that  ac- 
count the  Tropic  of  Cancer  lies  23|° 

north  of   the  equator.     At  this  date,  also,  the  sunlight 

reaches  the  same  number  of  degrees  beyond  the  north 

pole,  and  therefore  the 
Arctic  Circle  is  located 
23|^°  from  the  pole. 

On  December  21 
the  earth's  revolution 
has  caused  the  north 
pole  to  turn  away 
from  the  sun,  and  the 
vertical  rays  then  fall 
23i°  south  of  the 
equator,  while  the 
sunlight  reaches  the 
same  distance  beyond 
the  south  pole.  Thus 
the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
.  ,.,  HT  1      ^      •      •    1       corn  and  the  Antarctic 

A  map  of  the  zones.    Make  a  drawing  similar 

to  this.  Circle  are  located.     It 
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is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis 
determines  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  zones. 

To  aid  in  locating  cities,  lakes,  and  other  points  on  the 
earth's  surface,  two  sets  of  circles  are  used,  one  extending 
east  and  west,  the  other  north  and  south.  When  maps  of 
any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  are  made,  these  circles  are 
drawn  on  them.  In  a  study  of  the  earth  they  are  of  much 
the  same  advantage  as  the  names  and  numbers  of  streets 
when  one  is  finding  his  way  in  a  large  city. 

Latitude.  —  The  circles  which  are  extended  around  the 
globe  in  east  and  west  directions  are  called  circles  of 
latitude  (Fig.  6E).  The 
two  tropics  and  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  circles  are 
examples,  and  there  are 
many  others.  In  order 
that  they  may  be  of  use 
they  must  be  numbered. 
Accordingly,  the  equator^ 
or  the  circle  which  is  mid- 
way between  the  poles,  is 
called  0°  latitude.  All  cir- 
cles north  of  this,  that  is, 
all  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, are  said  to  be  in 
north  latitude  ;  all  south 
of  it,  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  are  in  south  latitude. 
Since  these  circles  are  parallel  to  each  other,  they  are  often 
called  parallels  of  latitude. 

It  has  been  said  (p.  11)  that  a  circle  may  be  divided 
into  360  parts,  or  degrees.  One-fourth  of  360  is  90  ;  and 
since  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  either  pole  is  one- 


south  p-'^^^^/^*/,,. 

Fig.  6E. 

The  globe,  showing  the  two  hemispheres, 
and  some  of  the  circles  of  latitude. 
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fourth  of  that  around  the  earth,  there  are  just  90°  from 
the  equator  to  either  pole.  Accordingly  the  circles  of 
latitude  in  each  hemisphere  are  numbered  from  0°  at  the 
equator  to  90°  at  the  poles.  Since  the  circumference  of 
the  earth  is  about  25,000  miles,  dividing  that  by  360 
makes  the  length  of  each  degree  of  latitude  about  69 
miles.  Therefore  latitude  is  merely  distance  from  the 
equator. 

What  cities  in  Canada  are  near  tlie  fortieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude  ?  What  is  the  latitude  of  New  York  ?  Of 
Madrid  in  Spain  ?  Of  Peking  ?  Of  Kimberley  in  South 
Africa  ?  Of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  ?  Of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  ?  Of  the  Arctic  Circle  ?  Of  the  Antarctic 
Circle  ? 

Longitude.  —  It  is  evident  that  the  distance  of  any  place 
north  or  south  of  the  equator  can  be  easily  found  by  the 
use  of  circles  of  latitude.  But  of  course  there  must  be 
some  means  of  locating  points  in  east  and  west  directions 
also.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  meridians,  or 
circles  extending  northward  and  southward  across  the 
equator. 

Notice  on  Figure  6  F  how  the  meridians  converge 
toward  the  poles,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  together  until 
they  finally  reach  the  poles.  Since  they  meet  at  these 
two  points,  though  spreading  far  apart  at  the  equator,  it 
is  plain  that  they  cannot  be  parallel  (Fig.  6  F).  Degrees 
of  longitude,  therefore,  are  not  of  the  same  length  in  all 
places.  At  the  equator,  which  is  25,000  miles  in  length, 
each  of  the  360°  is  about  69  miles  ;  but  where  the  merid- 
ians cross  the  smaller  Arctic  Circle,  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  longitude  is  much  less. 

To  number  the  circles  of  longitude,  a  prime  or  zero 
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meridian  must  be  selected  from  wliicli  to  commence.  The 
one  most  commonly  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  that  passing 
through  Greenwich  near  London.  All  circles  of  longi- 
tude east  of  this  meridian  are  numbered  as  east  longitude 
(E.  Long.)  until  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  earth,  or 
meridian  180°,  is  reached 
(Fig.  G  F).  All  west  of 
the  Greenwich  meridian, 
as  far  as  180°,  are  num- 
bered as  U'est  longitude 
(W.  Long.). 

The  180th  meridian  is  a 
continuation,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  earth,  of  the  Greenwich 
or  zero  meridian,  and  the  two 
together  make  a  complete 
circle.  Hence  we  may  speak 
of  circles  of  longitude  as  well 

as  circles  of  latitude.  Why  nmst  the  meridian  marked  180°  E.  Long, 
be  the  same  as  the  one  marked  180°  W.  Long.?  AVhich  meridian 
passes  near  Toronto?     Denver?     Vienna?     Jerusalem? 

Find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Chicago.  Of  Xew  Orleans. 
St.  Petersburg.     Rome.     Peking. 

If  a  large  map  is  made  of  a  small  part  of  the  earth,  the  circles  of 
latitude  and  longitude  are  too  far  apart  to  be  of  much  use.  There- 
fore, it  is  customary  to  divide  each  degree  into  sixty  parts  called 
minutes,  just  as  each  hour  is  divided  into  sixty  parts.  Each  minute 
of  latitude  and  longitude  is  divided  into  sixty  parts  called  seconds,  as 
each  minute  of  time  is  divided  into  sixty  secorrds.  The  sign  for  a 
degree  is°;  for  a  minute';  for  a  second".  Thus  60  degrees,  40 
minutes,  and  20  seconds  north  latitude  is  n)arked  60°  40'  20" 
N.  Lat.  Examine  some  map  of  a  small  section  to  find  these 
signs. 


The  earth,  cut  in  halves  along  the  Green- 
wich meridian,  showing  some  of  the 
meridians. 


III.    THE    ZONES 


Boundaries  of  the  Zones.  —  The  sun's  rays  feel  warmer 
at  noon  than  in  the  morning  or  evening  because  the  sun  is 

more  nearly  overhead  at  noon, 
and  the  rays  then  reach  us  nearly 
vertically. 

For  the  same  reason  the  sun 
seems  hotter  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
earth  than  in  others. 

The  hottest  part  of  the  earth 
is  near  the  equator,  for  in  that 
region  the  sun  at  midday  is  di- 
rectly over  the  heads  of  the 
people.  That  is  the  case,  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  as  far  north  as 
the  line  on  the  map  (Fig.  7) 
marked  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
for  another  part  of  the  year,  as 
far  south  as  the  one  marked  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Point 
to  them  on  Figures  28, 29,  and  30.  These  lines  are  more  than 
three  thousand  miles  apart,  a  distance  nearlj^  as  great  as 
that  across  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  Halifax  to  Van- 
couver ;  and  over  that  vast  area  the  heat  is  intense,  or 
torrid.  Those  who  live  there  wear  only  the  very  lightest 
clothing,  and  the  savages  have  almost  none  (Fig.  8). 
But  farther  north  and  south  the  heat  becomes  less  and 
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Fig.  7. 
A  map  of  the  zones.  The  colors 
suggest  sharp  differences  be- 
tween the  zones  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  boundaries ;  but 
you  should  remember  that  the 
changes  are  venj  gradual. 
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less  intense,  because  tlie  rays  of  the  sun,  even  at  noon, 
approach  the  earth  at  a  greater  slant.  There  is  a  region, 
then,  on  each  side  of  this  broad  hot  belt,  where  it  is  neither 
very  hot  nor  very  cold,  but  temperate. 

Finally,  near  the  poles,  the  rays  are  very  slanting,  as 
they  are  in  our  early  morning  or  late  afternoon.  There 
it  is  so  cold,  ov  frigid,  that  the  ground  never  thaws  out, 
the  ice  never  entirely  disappears,  and  very  little  vegeta- 
tion can  grow. 

Torrid  Zone. — Thus  one  part  of  tlie  earth  has  a  hot 
climate.      There  the   noonday   sun   is   always   so   nearly 
over  the  heads  of  the 
inhabitants  that  they 
never  have  winter. 

This  hot  region  ex- 
tends entirely  around 
the  earth,  like  a  great 
belt,  and  the  equator 
is  in  the  middle  of 
it.  This  is  called  the 
tropical  belt,  or  the 
tropical  or  torrid  zone, 
and  sometimes  the 
equatorial  belt.  Why 
the  latter  name  ? 

Temperate  Zones. 
—  On  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  this 
are  the  two  temperate 
zones.-  People  living 
in  the  north  temperate  zone  find  the  sun  to  the  south  of 
them  at  noon,  even  in  summer ;  and  their  shadows  always 


Philippine  savages  hunting;  their  home  is  in 
the  torrid  zone,  and  they  need  almost  no 
clothing. 
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fall  toward  the  north.  But  in  the  south  temperate  zone  the 
midday  sun  is  always  in  the  north.  Which  way  must  the 
shadows  fall  in  that  zone  ? 

Notice  tlie  position  of  the  sun  at  midday  where  you  live,  and  also 
the  direction  and  length  of  your  shadow  at  that  time.  In  which  of 
the  temperate  zones  do  you  live  ? 


Fig.  9. 

Cape  York  Eskimos,  Greenland,  in  their  summer  dress,  standing  by  their 
sleds  on  the  ice-covered  sea. 

Frigid  Zones.  — North  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  and 
south  of  tlie  south  temperate,  are  tlie  frigid  zones,  where 
the  sun  is  never  high  in  the  heavens,  but  even  at  midday 
is  near  tlie  horizon.  There  the  shadows  are  very  long,  as 
they  are  with  us  in  the  late  afternoon.  In  consequence, 
while  at  the  equator  there  is  never  any  winter,  near  the 
poles  there  is  never  any  real  summer  weather. 

The  northern  of  these  zones  is  called  the  north  frigid 
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zone  (Fig.  7)  ;  the  southern,  the  south  frigid  zone.  They 
are  also  known  as  the  polar  zones.,  since  they  surround  the 
poles. 

It  is  so  cold  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  reach  either  of  the 
poles.  These  are  surrounded  by  miles  and  miles  of  snow  and  ice,  and 
vessels  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  them  are  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  l>y  ice,  or  held  by  it  so  that  they  cannot  move. 

Hemispheres.  —  The  half  of  our  sphere  north  of  the  equator  is 
called  the  northern  hemisphere  (or  half  sphere),  the  southern  half,  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  earth  is  also  considered  to  be  divided  into 
halves  by  a  circle  running  north  and  south  through  both  poles,  the 
western  half,  containing  the  New  World,  being  called  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  the  eastern  half,  containing  the  Old  World,  the  eastern 
hemisphere  (Fig.  2). 


IV.    HEAT  WITHIN   THE   EARTH,  AND   ITS 
EFFECTS 

Heat  in  Mines.  —  While  much  is  known  about  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  very  little  is  certain  about  its  interior. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  people  cannot  go  far  clown 
below  the  surface  in  order  to  see  what  is  there. 


]  i..,.    10. 


Melted  rock,  from  a  volcano  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  flowing  over 
the  face  of  a  precipice  into  the  water. 

In  some  places  there  are  mines  reaching  fully  a  mile 
below  the  surface.  This  may  seem  a  great  depth  ;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  four 
thousand  times  as  far  to  reach  the  centre,  it  is  plain  that 
this  is  really  a  short  distance.  A  mile  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  not  so  much  as  the  thickness  of  the  skin 
of  an  apple,  compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  apple  itself. 
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In  all  of  these  mines,  and  in  many  deep  wells,  men  find 
solid  rock,  usually  covered  at  the  surface  with  soil ;  but 
no  one  has  ever  gone  beyond  this  rock. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  farther  miners  have 
dug  down  into  the  earth,  the  warmer  they  have  found  it. 
The  thermometer  rises  about  one  degree  for  every  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  and  some  mines,  as  they  have  been  deepened, 
have  become  so  hot  that  men  could  no  longer  work  in  them. 

Melted  Rock.  —  This  has  led  to  the  belief  that,  if  it  were  possible 
to  go  still  deeper,  the  earth  would  be  found  to  grow  hotter  and 
hotter,  until,  several  miles  below  the  surface,  it  might  be  hot  enough 
to  melt  rocks. 

Another  fact  leading  to  the  same  belief  is  that,  in  some  regions, 
melted  rock,  called  Incn,  actually  flows  out  of  the  earth,  and  then 
cools  to  form  solid  rock  (Fig.  10).  In  some  places  so  much  lava  has 
flowed  forth  at  different  times,  and  collected  about  the  opening  called 
the  crater,  that  a  mountain 
peak  has  been  built.  Such 
peaks  are  called  volcanoes 
(Fig.  11),  and  some  of  them 
are  many  thousand  feet  high. 
In  Canada  there  are  no  vol- 
canoes. 


The  Earth's  Crust.  — 
From  a  study  of  the 
earth  it  seems  certain 
that,  although  the  out- 
side is  now  cold,  it  was 
once  hot,  and  that  the 
mass  within  is  still  hot. 


Fio.  11. 

Vesuvius,  in  Italy,  sending  out  lava,  ashes, 
and  steam  during  an  eruption  some 
years  ago. 


It  may  be  compared  to  a  biscuit 
that  is  still  hot  inside,  although  its  crust  has  become  cool. 
In  fact,  this  cold  outside  part  of  the  earth  is  generally 
called  the  earth's  crust. 
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Cause  of  Mountains.  —  It  was  stated  (Our  Home,  p.  18) 
that  some  parts  of  the  earth  have  been  raised  to  form 
mountain  ranges,  while  others  have  been  lowered  to  form 
valleys.  We  are  now  ready  to  explain  how  this  has 
happened. 

You  have,  perhaps,  seen  a  blacksmith  put  a  tire  upon  a 
wheel.      He  heats  the  tire  so  hot  that  it  expands,  and  it  is 
then  easily  placed  over  the  wheel.      But  when  the  iron 
cools  it  shrinks,  so  that  the  tire  then  fits  the  wheel  tightly 
The  hot  interior  of  the  earth  is  under- 
going a  similar  change  to  that  of  the 
iron  tire  cooling,  since  every  year  it  is 
slowly  growing  cooler,  and,  therefore, 
shrinking  or  contracting.      This  allows 
the  cool  crust  to  settle;  but,  being  too 
large,  it  wrinkles,  or  puckers,  causing 
the  rocks  to  bend  and  break,  and  form- 
ing great  mountain  ranges  and  valleys. 

Fig.  12. 

One  sees  something  of  the  same  kind  in  an 

throvfgh  drying.^  ^PP^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  become  dry  and  wrinkled  (  Fig.  12). 

It  has  dried  because  some  of  the  water  beneath 

the  tough  skin  has  gone  into  the  air  as  vapor ;  but  notice  that  while 

the  ajiple  shrinks  because  it  loses  mutter,  the  earth  shrinks  because  in 

cooling  its  particles  draw  closer  together. 

Cause  of  Continents  and  Ocean  Basins.  —  The  mountains 
and  valleys  are  not  the  largest  wrinkles  on  the  earth's 
surface.  As  the  crust  has  settled,  some  portions  have 
been  lowered  thousands  of  feet  farther  than  others,  and  in 
these  great  depressions  the  waters  have  collected,  forming 
the  oceans.,  which  in  places  are  four  or  five  miles  deep. 

Those  great  portions  of  earth's  crust  which  rise  above 
the  ocean  are  called  continents ;  and  the  highest  mountain 
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peak  upon  them  is  fully  eleven  miles  above  the  deepest 
part  of  the  ocean. 

Change  in  the  Level  of  the  Land.  —  The  contracting  of  the  earth  has 
caused  many  changes,  and  is  still  causing  many.  Some  parts  of  the 
land  have  risen  out  of  the  ocean,  and  other  parts  have  sunk  beneath 
it.  Perhaps  the  place  where  you  live,  even  though  it  be  among  tjie 
mountains,  was  once  below  the  ocean. 
This  can  be  proved,  in  some  places, 
by  finding  certain  shells,  called /o.s.siV.s, 
in  the  rocks. 

Ages  ago  these  shells  were  parts  of 
animals  living  in  the  ocean ;  but  on 
the  death  of  their  owners  they  became 
buried  in  the  mud  and  lay  there  for 
many  centuries  until  the  layers  of 
mud  became  slowly  hardened  into 
rock.  This  was  later  lifted  above  the 
water,  and  then  frost,  rain,  and  rivers 
wore  the  upper  layers  away,  bringing 
the  fossils  to  light. 

We  have  already  seen  (Our  Home,  p.  2)  how  rock  is  changing 
to  soil  and  being  washed  from  the  land  into  the  ocean.  We  now 
learn  that  this  settles  upon  the  ocean  bottom,  hardens  into  rock,  and 
then,  perhaps,  is  lifted  into  the  air.  These  changes  are  very  slow,  but 
they  are  going  on  all  the  time.  Places  once  inhabited  by  men  are 
now  beneath  the  sea,  and  others  where  they  now  live  have  risen 
above  it. 


Fig.  13. 

A  rock  containing  many  fossil 
shells. 


Fig.  14.  — L;iii<l  (on  left-hand  side)  and  water  (on  right-hand  side)  hemi- 
spheres.   Hemisphere  means  half-sphere ;  that  is,  half  the  earth. 
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Land   and  Water.  —  The  greater  part  of   the   land  is 
found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  greater  part  of  the 

water  in  the 
southern 
(Figs.  15 
and  21). 


It  is  possi- 
ble to  divide 
the  earth  into 
halves,  in  one 
of  which  — 
the  land  hemi- 
sphere —  near- 
ly all  the  land 
is  situated, 
while  in  the 
other  —  the 
water  hemi- 
sphere —  there 
is  very  little 
land.  This  is 
shown  in 
Figure  14. 


Fig 


-  The  northern  hemisphere,  showing  the  land 
about  the  north  pole,  Eurasia  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  America  in  the  western. 
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The  Continents 

In  Figure  15,  or,  better,  on  a  globe,  notice  that  two 
great  masses  of  land  extend  from  the  north  polar  zone. 
One  of  these  lies  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  is  the  land 
on  which  we  live ;  the  other  is  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

North  America.  —  The  western  land,  which  is  better 
shown  in  Figure  16,  is  broad  near  the  north  pole,  and  tapers 
nearly  to  a  point 

just  north  of  the  fforfh  Pole 

equator,  having 
the  general  form 
of  a  triangle. 
What  is  the  name 
of  this  part  ? 

Show  where  Ot> 
tawa,  Halifax,  and 
Victoria  should  l)e 
on  this  map.  (See 
the  map,  Fig.  30.) 
Point  also  to  your 
home.  Find  some 
rivers,  mountains, 
peninsulas,  gulfs, 
and  other  forms  of 
land  and  water. 


-•», 


*  South  PoJe 

Fig.  16. 
Tlie  half  of  the  sphere  containing  the  New  World. 


South  America. 
—  South  of  North 
America,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  long  neck  of  land, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  lies  the  continent  of  South 
America.  The  two  continents  are  called  the  two  Americas, 
forming  the  New  World  which  Columbus  discovered  (p.  2). 
Notice  how  much  alike  they  are  in  shape ;  draw  triangles 
to  show  this. 
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Through  what  zones  does  North  America  extend?  (See  Fig.  7, 
p.  8.)  South  America?  Point  to  the  places  where  there  is  snow 
all  the  time;  to  the  part  where  there  is  never  any  snow.  Where 
must  the  Eskimo  girl,  Agooiiack,  in  the  story  of  the  Seven  Little 
Sisters,  have  lived  ?     Read  about  the  Eskimos  on  page  10. 

Tell  how  the  climate  would  change  if  you  were  to  travel  from 
the  northern  end  of  North  America  to  the  southern  end  of  South 
America.  What  changes  would  you  expect  to  find  in  the  plants?  In 
the  clothing  of  people?     Write  a  story  about  such  a  journey. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  pictures  of  some  of  the  wild  animals  of 
South  America  (Fig.  18).  What  wild  animals  live  in  North  Amer- 
ica? Collect  pictures  of  them  (Fig.  110,  etc.).  Have  you  ever  seen 
any  of  them? 

Eurasia.  —  East  of  us,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  the 
Old  World  (Figs.  17  and  22).     More  land  is  found  there 


Fig.  17. 


SOUTU 
A  hemisphere  showing  a  part  of  Eurasia  aud  Africa. 


Fig.  18. 
finma  (if  the  animals  of  South  America. 
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than  in  the  New  Workl,  and  the  largest  mass  of  it  is 
sometimes  called  Eurasia. 

The  northern  part  of  Eurasia  is  in  the  North  Frigid 
zone,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  north  pole  from  North 
America  (Fig.  15),  and  extends  a  great  distance  east  and 
west.  Find  for  yourself  how  far  south  this  continent 
reaches,  and  through  what  zones  it  passes. 

Long  ago,  before  Columbus  made  his  voyage  to  the  New 
AVorld,  the  most  civilized  people  lived  in  Europe.,  the 
western  part  of  this  great  continent. 

The  homes  of  Jeaunette  and  Louise,  two  of  the  Seven  Little  Sisters, 
■were  in  that  country.     If  you  have  read  the  story,  can  you  not  tell 

some  tilings  about 
each  of  them  ? 

The  eastern 
part  of  the  con- 
tinent is  called 
Asia. 

Read  in  the 
"  Seven  Little  Sis- 
ters "  about  Ge- 
mila,  the  child  of 
the  desert,  and  of 
Pen-se,  the  Chinese 
girl,  whose  homes 
were  in  Asia. 

Europe  is 
usually  consid- 
ered one  conti- 
nent and  Asia 
al- 
though, as  you 
can  see  from  the  maps,  especially  Figure  15,  they  are  not 


Fig.  1!). 

The  home  of  Jeaunette  among  the   Swiss  mountains 
Find  other  pictures  of  these  mountains  in  Our  Home,    another, 
pages  17  and  22. 
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SO  clearly  separated  as  the  other  continents  are.  For  this 
reason  Europe  and  Asia  are  often  called  one  continent, 
Eurasia,  the  name  being  made  up  of  "  Eur,"  from  Europe, 
and  '•'■  Asia." 

Point  toward  this  continent.    Walk  toward  it.    Which  is  probably 
its  warmest  part  ? 

Africa.  —  South  of  Europe  is  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Here  lived  the  little  dark  girl,  Manenko,  one  of  the  Seven  Little 
Sisters,  and  this  is  the  place  the  negi'oes  came  from. 


Rffii 

} 

yllM 

4    V        V 

\l 

■'v.  ,4 

1^: 

^H^^^L^ 

Fig.  20. 

The  tiger,  one  of  the  wild  animals  of  Africa  and  Asia. 


In  what  zones  does  Africa  lie?  How  does  it  compare 
with  South  America  in  temperature  ?  In  shape?  In  what 
direction  would  you  start  in  order  to  go  directly  to 
Africa  ? 

Australia.  —  South  of  Asia  are  many  large  islands  called 
the  East  India  Islands  (Fig.  30).  Find  the  zone  in  which 
they  lie.  Southeast  of  these  is  a  large  island  known  as 
the  continent  of  Australia  (Fig.  29).  In  what  zones 
is  it? 
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The  Oceans 

The  Arctic  and  Antarctic.  —  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  laud;  but,  as  we  have  learned  (Our  Home,  p.  60), 
three-fourths  of  the  earth  is  covered  by  ocean  water.  The 
water  around  the  north  pole  (Fig.  15)  is  called  the  Arctic 
Ocean.     Find  it  on  a  globe. 

There  are  many  islands  in  this  ocean,  and  the  water  between  them 
is  covered  with  ice.  The  climate  is  so  cold  that  there  are  very  few 
people,  and  no  crops  of  any  kind  can  be  grown.  Here  the  Eskimos 
live  hunting  the  polar  bear,  seal,  and  walrus  to  obtain  meat  for  food, 
fur  for  clothing,  and  oil  for  fuel  and  light  (see  p.  102). 

Much  less  is  known  about  the  Antarctic  Ocean  (Fig. 
21),  wdiich  surrounds  the  south  pole,  and  on  which  there 
is  also  a  great  deal  of  floating  ice. 

The  Atlantic.  —  Extending  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Ant- 
arctic is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (Fig.  22),  having  the  Old 
World  on  the  east  and  the  New  World  on  the  west.  This 
is  the  water  that  we  cross  in  going  to  Europe,  and  many 
of  the  things  we  eat  and  wear  are  brought  across  it.  Can 
you  name  some  of  them  ?  Find  what  continents  the 
Atlantic  borders. 

The  Pacific.  —  The  water  west  of  North  America  is 
called  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Fig.  23),  which  is  the  largest  of 
all  oceans,  covering  more  than  one-third  of  the  earth's 
surface.     What  continents  does  it  l)athe  ?    Walk  toward  it. 

The  Indian.  —  There  is  still  another  great  body  of  water 
called  t\\e  Indian  Ocean  (Fig.  17).  It  lies  south  of  India 
in  Asia,  and  between  Africa  on  one  side  and  Australia 
and  the  East  Indies  on  the  other. 

The  Ocean  Bottom.  —  The  depth  of  the  ocean  water 
varies  considerably;  on  the  average  it  is  a  little  over  two 
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Fig.  25. 
Oue  of  the  deep-sea  fish. 


miles,  but  in  some  places  it  is  more  than  five  miles  deep. 

In  this  immense  body  of  water  are  millions  of  animals, 

some  of  them,  as  the  whale,  shark,  codfish,  and  seal,  being 

of  use  to  man. 

The  bed  of  the  ocean  is  mainly  a  great  plain,  where  it 

is  as   dark  as  our  darkest    night,  because   the   sunlight 

cannot   pass 

through     so 

much  water. 

In    c  o  n  s  e  - 

quence,    the 

fish    living 

tliere     have 

little  use  for  eyes,  and  some  have  none. 

The  mud  which  covers  the  bottom  is  in  man}^  places 

made  up  of  tlie  shells  of  tiny  animals,  many  of  them  even 

smaller  than  a  pinhead.      Some  of  the  chalk  formerly  used 

in  schools  was  just  such  mud  before  it  was  raised  to  form 

rock  layers  on  the  dry  land. 

Mountains  in  the  Oceans.  —  While  most  of  the  bottom 

of  the  sea  is  a  plain,  some 
jDarts  are  not  so  level.  Here 
and  there  are  mountain  peaks, 
and  chains  of  islands,  extend- 
ing above  the  sea  far  away 
from  the  continents.  Many  of 
these  are  portions  of  mountain 
chains  rising  above  the  water  ; 
but  many,  like  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  are  volcanoes  which 
liave    been    built    up    by    lava 

flowing    from    the    interior   of    the   earth. 


Fig.  -jt;. 

A  piece  of  coral,  witli  the  polyps 
projecting  from  tlie  hard  coral 
like  a  bunch  of  tlowers.  See  al.so 
Fig.  237. 
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Coral  Islands.  —  In  the  open  ocean  there  is  another 
interesting^  kind  of  island  known  as  the  coral  island  (Figs. 
27  and  237).  Some  very  tiny  crea- 
lures,  called  coral  polyps,  build  hard, 
limy  coral,  such  as  you  have  no 
doubt  seen.  Where  the  ocean  water 
is  warm,  as  in  the  torrid  zone,  these 
little  animals  live  in  immense  num- 
bers, millions  of  them  around  •  a 
single  island. 

Each  polyp  resembles  a  fully  blos- 
somed flower ;  and  they  vary  greatly 
in  color,  being  white,  pink,  purple,  red,  yellow,  brown, 
and  many  other  colors.  It  is  a  truly  beautiful  sight  to 
see  them  spread  out  in  the  water,  looking  like  a  flower 
garden  in  the  sea  (Fig.  26). 

When  these  coral  animals  die,  the  hard  coral  part 
remains.  Then  other  polyps  build  upon  these  skeletons, 
and  this  is  continued  until  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
reached  and  coral  islands  are  formed. 


A  riiijc-like  coral  island, 
called  an  atoll,  in  the 
open  ocean. 


op,.  North  Pole 


FiK-    ^^ 


g     Horth  Pole     % 
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VI.    MAPS 

The  maps  that  have  been  thus  far  used  represent  hemi- 
spheres, and  show  the  earth  in  relief,  as  it  would  appear  it 
we  looked  down  upon  it  from  above.  Such  maps  are 
especially  desirable  because  they  call  attention  to  the 
roundness  of  the  earth  ;  but  they  are  so  difficult  to  make 
that  it  is  customary  to  represent  the  earth  on  flat  maps 
instead. 

In  Figures  28  and  29  you  can  see  the  difference  between , 
the  two.  While  the  lower  ones,  by  the  shading,  show  the 
roundness  of  the  earth,  the  upper  two  represent  it  as  quite 
flat.  Although  they  are  unlike,  the  latter  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  water  quite  as  plainly  as  the 
former.  Since  this  is  true,  and  since  it  is  much  easier  to 
make  the  flat  maps,  these  will  be  the  ones  chiefly  used 
hereafter  in  this  book.  But  in  studying  flat  maps  one 
should  always  remember  to  think  of  the  earth  as  round, 
and  not  as  a  flat  surface.^     Examine  Figure  30  also.^ 

1  The  teacher  should  see  that  this  is  done  by  frequent  use  of  a  globe. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  one  large  globe  and  several  small  ones,  so  that  each 
pupil  may  have  one  for  frequent  use. 

2  These  maps  (Figs.  28,  29,  and  80)  should  be  carefully  studied,  the 
pupil  following  map  questions  given  by  the  teacher  to  cover  form,  loca- 
tion, etc.,  of  continents,  oceans,  and  important  places. 
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Fig.  32. 

Relief  map  of  North  America. 

(.Modelled  by  K.  E.  lloweli.) 
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VTT.    NORTH   AMERICA 

Physical  Geography.  —  Figure  32  is  a  relief  map  of  the 
continent  on  which  we  live.  What  great  liighland  do  you 
find  in  the  west  ?  In  the  east  ?  In  what  direction  does 
each  extend?  Which  is  the  broader  and  higher?  Where 
is  the  lowest  land  between  these  two  highlands?  Trace 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Great  Lakes;  the  Mississippi 
River.  Name  some  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  (You  will  find  these  names  on  the  map, 
Fig.  31.)  Find  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  the  south;  the 
Mackenzie  and  the  Yukon  in  the  northwest.  What  two 
great  rivers  flow  westward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean? 

Notice  the  slope  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Is  it  longer  or  shorter  than  that  west  of  the  Rockies? 
What,  then,  are  the  main  slopes  in  North  America  ? 
Upon  which  of  these  slopes  do  you  live  ?  Point  as  nearly 
as  you  can  to  the  place  where  your  home  is. 


53  ? 

r>  Rocky  Mts.  P   r   a    trie  l^olUny    a^iti  hitty  ^ 

%prit;J:£S!iZti^^''><!rta    M^^inlboia     Manitoha    Ontario      Quebec. _  a     g 

Section  from  Vancouver  I.  lo  Anticosti   I    lo  show  comparatively  trie 
extent  of  level  and  highest  lands. 

Fig.  33. 

Find  Halifax  and  Victoria  on  Figure  .31.  If  you  were  to  go  west- 
ward from  the  former  to  the  latter,  you  would  travel  over  many  hills, 
valleys,  and  mountains.     Some  of  the  slopes  would  be  short  and  geu- 
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tie  ;  others  would  be  very  long,  and  sometimes  gentle,  sometimes 
steep.  Here  is  a  drawing  showing  the  chief  slopes  you  would  cross 
in  making  that  journey.  Trace  on  the  map  the  various  slopes 
of  the  drawing.     Draw  a  section  like  this. 

Political  Divisions.  —  You  will  remember  that  Spain  was 
the  nation  tliat  helped  Columbus  to  make  his  discovery  of 
America.  The  Spaniards  afterwards  settled  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  continent,  and  introduced  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage there.  Tliis»  is  still  the  chief  language  spoken  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America. 
Mexico  became  independent  of  Spain  many  years  ago. 

Other  nations  also  sent  out  explorers  and  made  settle- 
ments. Among  them  were  the  British  and  French,  who 
settled  chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  French  occu- 
pying the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  the  British 
the  central  portion  between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards. 
In  course  of  time  the  British  came  to  own  the  whole  of 
the  continent  north  of  Mexico. 

Many  of  the  British  in  the  central  portion  of  eastern 
North  America  became  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  of 
their  government  by  the  mother  country.  On  the  fourth 
of  July,  1776,  they  declared  their  independence  of  Great 
Britain,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  they  won  it  completely. 
This  part  became  known  as  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  Britain,  however,  still  retained  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent,  then,  as  now,  called  Canada,  in 
which  we  have  our  homes.  Find  each  of  these  countries 
in  the  map.     (Fig.  31.) 

Besides  these  three  large  nations,  several  smaller  ones 
occupy  Central  America,  which  lies  south  of  Mexico. 

Of  course  there  must  be  some  place  where  one  country  ends  and 
another  begins.     Such  a  place  is  called  a  boundary,  and  the  boundary 
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lines  between  the  different  nations  are  shown  on  this  map  by  heavy- 
lines.     Point  them  out. 

In  some  parts  you  see  that  a  natural  boundary  has  been  chosen, 
such  as  a  river  or  a  chain  of  lakes;  but  it  is  often  only  a  straight  line, 
cutting  across  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains.  Examine  the  boundary 
of  the  Dominion  to  determine  how  much  of  it  is  natural. 

Where  the  boundary  is  only  a  straight  line,  it  is  marked  by  a  row 
of  posts  or  stone  pillars  a  few  rods  apart,  and  if  you  were  to  cross  from 
one  country  to  another  you  might  easily  see  them. 


VIII.     THE   DOMINION   OF   CANADA 


Map  Questions.  —  (1)  What  part  of  North  America  does  Canada 
occupy?  (2)  "What  waters  border  Canada?  (3)  AVhat  country  and 
in  which  direction?  (4)  What  land  is  northwest  of  Canada? 
(.5)  What  land  northeast?  (6)  What  is  the  greatest  distance  across 
the  country  from  east  to  west?  (Notice  the  scale  of  miles  on  the 
map.)  From  south  to  north?  (7)  What  forms  the  great  central 
basin  ?  (8)  The  great  southern  basin  ?  (9)  What  great  divide  is  in 
the  west  ?  (10)  What  two  great  rivers  show  the  northern  slope  and 
the  southern  basin  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Hudson  Bay  ? 

(11)  What     climate    might    you    expect    in     the    northern    part? 

(12)  Find  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Toronto,   Quebec,  St.  John,  Halifax, 
Winnipeg,  Victoria,  Regina,  and  state  where  each  is. 

You  have  already  learnt 
(Our  Home,  p.  92)  how 
the  whole  of  the  American 
Continent  was  peopled 
originally  by  the  Indians, 
and  how  various  European 
nations  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  land,  some- 
times with  the  consent  of 
the  Indians,  but  more  often 
against  their  will.  You 
have  also  learnt  how  the 
'^'    '^'  northern    part    of    North 

The  old  Jesuit  Mission  Chapel,  built  by    America    was    discovered 

the  French  at  Tadousac,  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Saguenay  River  in  1740.  nearly  400   years  ago   by 
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Frenchmen,  under  Jacques  Cartier,  and  called  Canada, 
and  how  settlements  were  made  chiefly  on  the  sea-coast 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 


Fig.  3(J. 
A  geueral  view  of  Quebec,  from  Point  Levis,  in  1753. 

From  there  the  early  French  pioneers  extended  their 
missions  far  away  to  the  west  by  the  Ottawa  River  and 
the  Great  Lakes, 
and  explored  the 
Mississippi  River 
to  its  mouth  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Trace  their 
course  on  the 
map  (Fig.  31). 

South  of  the 
Great  Lakes  the 
country  had  been 


Fig.  37. 

View  of  Cataraqui  (Kingston),  showing  the  remains 
of  old  Fort  Frontenac,  in  1783. 
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taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  and  between  them  and 
the  French  fierce  rivalry  and  warfare  continued  up  to  about 
140  years  ago,  when  Canada  was  given  up  by  France  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  whole  white  population  at  that  time  (1763)  was  not 
over  70,000,  and  these  were  grouped  mainly  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  or  at  a  few  points  on  the  sea- 
coast  or  on  the  Great  Lakes,  near  some  fortified  post,  Avhere 

they   could   de- 
'  !  fend  themselves 

against  the  at- 
tacks of  the 
Indians.  A  few 
years  afterwards 
this  population 
was  increased 
by  a  large  num- 
ber of   refugees 

A'iew  of  Fort  George,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,    ('about     40,000) 

from  the  United 
States,  who  preferred  to  sacrifice  their  property  and 
remain  under  British  authority  rather  than  join  with  the 
rebels,  as  the  founders  of  the  United  States  were  then  called. 
Canada  was  not  then  the  great  country  it  is  now.  Under 
the  French  rule,  that  part  of  the  country  bordering  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  was 
called  Canada,  and  that  part  east  of  the  Notre  Dame  Moun- 
tains and  south  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  called 
Acadie  or  Acadia.  See  on  the  map  (Fig.  34)  what  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  this 
now  forms.     In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  present  vast  country 
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of  Canada  was  practically  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  ; 
and  although  many  daring  explorers  had  travelled  far  west 
in  search  of  a  route  to  India,  neither  they  nor  the  adven- 
turous fur-traders  had  ever  reached  as  far  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Now,  we  may  travel  from  ocean  to  ocean  in 
a  luxurious  carriage  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
whereas  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
(1793)  since  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  made  the  first 
entire  journey  from  ocean  to  ocean,  across  the  prairies,  and 
over  the  Rocky  ^Mountains,  through  a  country  inhabited 
by  warlike  tribes  of  Indians. 

Let  us  see  how  this  change  has  come  about,  from  the 
Canada  of  one  hundred  years  ago  to  the  Canada  of  to-day, 
and  how  from  small  beginnings  such  great  results  have 
been  developed.  In  order  the  more  easily  to  study  the 
subject  it  is  better  to  review  the  whole  and  then  to  take 
up  each  section  of  the  country  separately. 

When  Acadia  and,  later  on,  Canada  were  given  up  by 
France,  both  of  these  countries  became  Provinces  of  Great 
Britain,  and  each  had  its  own  separate  government.  Aca- 
dia was  named  Nova  Scotia  by  the  British,  but  Canada  re- 
tained its  original  name.  After  a  time,  Canada  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  Acadia  into  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  islands  of  St.  Jean  or  St.  John 
(Prince  Edward  Island)  and  Isle  Royale  (Cape  Breton), 
which  had  not  been  included  in  the  cession  of  Acadia,  were 
given  up  to  Great  Britain  at  a  later  date,  and  became  sepa- 
rate Provinces.  Cape  Breton  was  finally  made  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  but  Prince  Edward  Island  has  continued  to  be 
a  separate  Province. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  country  when  in  the  year 
18G7  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed,  comprising  at 
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first  Ontario  (Upper  Canada),  Quebec  (Lower  Canada), 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  First  of  July  is 
now  annually  celebrated  as  a  public  holiday  in  remem- 
brance of  the  formation  of  this  union.  In  1871  it  was 
joined  by  British  Columbia,  and  in  1873  by  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

In  the  year  1869  the  rights  of  a  trading  company, 
called  "  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  in  the  vast  territory 
lying  north  and  west  of  the  original  Province  of  Canada, 
and  extending  to  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  oceans,  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion.  Out  of  this 
great  tract  of  land  the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  organized 
in  1870  ;  and  afterwards  the  North- West  Territories,  as 
the  country  was  called,  werie  divided  into  eight  Districts 
and  one  Territory  (Yukon).  Name  these  Districts  from 
the  map  and  tell  how  they  are  situated.  Four  of  these 
Districts,  between  Manitoba  and  Keewatin  on  the  east  and 
British  Columbia  on  the  west,  have  since  been  united  under 
the  name  of  ''  The  North-West  Territories "  for  partial 
self-government.  These  will  probably  soon  be  formed 
into  a  separate  province.  Name  them  from  the  map 
(Fig.  34). 

Name  the  different  Provinces  and  tell  how  they  are 
situated. 

Each  of  the  Provinces  has  its  own  goveriinient,  as  explained  in  Our 
Home,  page  122,  but  the  Territories  and  unorganized  Districts  are 
under  the  more  direct  control  of  the  Dominion  Government. 


IX.     THE   ATLANTIC   PROVINCES 


Map  Questions. —  (1)  Name  the  Atlantic  Provinces.  (2)  Which 
is  the  smallest?  (3)  On  what  waters  do  they  border?  (4)  What 
mountains  are  in  these  Provinces?  (5)  In  what  direction  do  they 
extend?     (6)  How  is  Nova  Scotia  connected  with  New  Brunswick? 

(7)  How  wide  is  this  isthmus?     (See  scale  of  miles  on  the  map.) 

(8)  What  bay  separates  these  two  Provinces?  (9)  How  are  Prince 
Kdward  Island  and  Cape  Breton  separated  from  the  mainland? 
(10)  What  two  large  rivers  drain  the  centre  and  north  of  New  Bruns- 
wick? (11)  What  two  large  islands  nearly  enclose  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence?  (12)  What  two  are  in  the  Gulf?  (1.3)  Where  would 
you  expect  to  find  the  largest  cities?  (14)  In  what  direction  svould 
you  sail  from  Halifax  to  reach  Great  Britain?  (1.5)  What  is  the 
capital  of  each  Province?  (1(3)  Where  is  it  situated?  (17)  In  what 
direction  is  Ottawa  from  St.  John?     Cliarlottetown  from  Halifax? 

Acadia.  —  A 

short  time  after 
the  discovery  of 
America  by  Co- 
lumbus (p.  2), 
that  part  of  tlie 
continent  n  o  m 
called  Nov;i 
Scotia  was  vis- 
ited by  John 
Cabot,  a  naviga 
tor  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  No  settlement,  however, 
was  made  there  until  more  than  a  hundred  years  later 
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Fk;.  40. 

View  of  the  fort  and  part  of  the  town  of  Annapolis 
in  the  year  18'21). 
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(1605),  when  the  French  hmded  at  Annapolis  Basin  (Fig. 
40). 1  The}'  named  the  country  Acadie  or  Acadia,  and  it 
comprised  all  the  land  between  the  watershed  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     What  mountains 

form      this      watershed 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    (see  map,  Fig.  57)? 

For  about  one  hun- 
dred years  Acadia  re- 
mained in  the  possession 
of  France,  when  it  was 
given  over  to  Great  Brit- 
ain (1713),  and  was 
thereafter  called  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  most  important 
fortress  in  North  Amer- 
ica belonging  to  the 
French  Avas  built  at 
Louisburg,  on  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton,  but  this  was  captured  by  the  British,  and 
now  it  is  only  a  heap  of  ruins  (Fig.  41). 

Seaports.  —  If  you  examine  the  map,  you  will  notice 
that  the  coast  is  very  irregular,  with  many  deep  bays, 
promontories,  and  fine,  harbors.  This  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  where  the  Bras  d'Or 
Lake  cuts  the  island  in  two,  being  connected  with  St. 
Peter's  Bay  on  the  south  by  the  short  St.  Peter's  Canal. 
These  deep  indentations  have  been  caused  by  the  sinking 
of  the  land,  as  you  have  learned  (Our  Home,  p.  62). 
Draw  the  coastline  showing  some  of  these  features. 

1  Whenever  a  city,  river,  etc.,  is  mentioned  in  tlie  text,  the  pupils 
should  be  required  to  locate  it  on  the  map,  giving  Province  and  position. 


Fig.  41. 

Remains  of  the  fortress  of  Louisburg,  once 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world.  Its 
wails  formed  a  circuit  of  2Vi  miles,  and 
were  3<)  feet  high,  and  40  feet  thick  at  the 
base.  Tlie  cost  of  the  fortificatious  were 
$6,000,000,  an  enormous  sum  in  those 
days.    Demolished  by  the  British  in  1760. 
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The  excellent  harbors  have  determined  the  places  where 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  should  grow  up,  and  where 
the  terminal  points  of  the  railways  should  be.  The  largest 
of  these  are  Halifax  and  St.  John  (Our  Home,  Fig.  10-1). 
Halifax  is  also  important  as  being  a  fortified  city  and 
the  chief  naval  station  for  the  British  fleet  on  the  North 
Atlantic  .Ocean  (Our  Home,  Fig.  113).     Here  is  also  a 


Fig.  42. 
View  of  H.  M.  Dockyard  at  Halifax,  N.S. 

very  extensive  imperial  dockyard  for  repairing  the  great 
warships  (Fig. 42). 

A  fine  harbor  by  itself  cannot  make  a  large  city.  As 
you  have  already  learned  (Our  Home,  p.  63),  this  is  im- 
portant chiefly  because  it  renders  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  vessels  easy  and  safe.  But  unless  there  were  many 
people  supplying  and  sending  material  to  load  the  vessels, 
there  would  be  little  need  for  these  harbors.  The  St. 
Lawrence  River  is  closed  by  ice  in  the  Avinter,  and  then 
Halifax  and  St.  John  become  the  seaports  for  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  Dominion,  as  they  remain  open  all  the 
year  round. 

Fishing.  —  Some  of  the  towns  are  situated  on  the  coast, 
because  many  of  the  men  who  live  in  them  are  fishermen, 
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and  nuist  have  their  homes  near  the  water.     In  the  early 
days,    cod,    herring,   mackerel,    and    halilmt    were    easily 


Fn;.  4:;. 

Harbor  of  Lunenburg,  N.S.,  showiug  fleet  of  fishing  vessels. 
These  are  all  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fishery. 

caught  near  the  shore,  but  now  large  vessels  must  be  used, 
as  it  is  often  necessary  to  sail  far  from  land,  the  men 
being  gone  perhaps  for  weeks  before  being  able  to  fill  their 

vessels  with  fish 
(Fig.    43). 

It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore, 
to  have  good 
harbors  to  which 
the  fish  can  be 
brought,  and 
where  the  fish- 
ing vessels  can 
be  fitted  out. 
Yarmouth, 
Lunenburg, 
Chatham,  and  Shediac,  besides  Halifax  and  St. 
John,    are   important   fish    markets.       From    there    fish 


Fig.  44. 
Fishing  boats  at  Suinmerside,  P.E.I. 
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are  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  as  well  as  to  the 
West  Indies,  Europe,  and  the  United  States. 

Besides  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  there  are  also  the  shore 
fisheries  for  oysters  and  lobsters,  as  well  as  for  cod,  herring, 
mackerel,  etc.  These  afford  employment  to  many  men,  not 
only  in  the  catching,  but  in  the  canning  and  preparing  for 
market  as  welt  (Figs.  44 
and  45).  Much  salmon  is 
also  taken  by  gill  nets  in 
the  tidal  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  by 
rod  and  line  in  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Gulf. 
The  latter,  on  that  ac- 
count, have  become  favor- 
ite resorts  for  tlie  angler. 

Every  year  many  men 
are  attracted  there  to  en- 
joy thS  vigorous  sport  and 
healthful  recreation. 


Fig.  45. 

Fleet  of  oyster  boats  off  Caraquet,  N.B., 
on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence. 


The  salmon  spend  most  of  the  year  in  salt  water,  but  at  a  certain 
season  they  seek  the  fresh  water  of  the  rivers,  swimming  and  leaping 
up  the  swiftest  currents,  in  spite  of  rapids,  to  spawn  or  deposit  their 
eggs,  after  which  they  return  to  the  salt  water  (see  Fig.  90). 

During  the  fishing  .season  large  quantities  of  fresh  salmon  are 
shipped  away  to  different  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Rivers.  —  The  map  will  show  that  the  rivers  in  Nova 
Scotia  are  all  very  short,  and  that  scarcely  any  place  is 
over  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  salt  water.  In  New 
Brunswick,  however,  a  low  height  of  land  separates  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  those 
flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     The  St.  John  Riveu 
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system  occupies  the  larger  part  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
with  its  upper  tributaries  supplies  the  great  highway  for  the 
lumberman.      Along  its  lower  course  and  in  the  valleys 

of  its  tributaries 
I     there  are  fertile 

farming    lands. 

Trace  the  course 

of  the  St.  John. 


Fig.  4(5. 

Suspension  Bridge  over  the  St.  John  River.     Notice 
the  fall  of  the  water  into  the  harbor. 


The  St.  Jolin 
River,  at  its  en- 
trance into  St.  John 
Harbor,  is  com- 
pressed into  a  nar- 
row channel  be- 
tween high  rocky 
banks,  so  that  the  water  cannot  flow  freely  away.  Here,  therefore,  is 
seen  a  remarkable  occnrrence  of  a  double  water-tall  at  every  tide  (see 
p.  48).  At  high  tide 
in  the  harbor,  the 
water  there  is  twelve 
feet  higher  than  in 
the  river,  thus  creat- 
ing a  fall  of  that 
height  from  the  har- 
bor inward ;  and  at 
low  tide  the  water  in 
the  harbor  is  about 
ten  feet  lower  than 
in  the  river,  thu.s 
creating  a  fall  out- 
ward. Can  you  un- 
derstand this  ? 


Fig.  47. 
Apple  orchard  in  the  Annapolis  Valley,  Nova  Scotia. 


The  valley 
through  which 
the  Annapolis  River  in  Nova  Scotia  flows  is  a  broad 
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flood  plain  (see  Fig.  48)  extending  north-east  to  the  Avon 
RiVEK,  which  flows  into  Minas  Basin.  It  is  very  fertile 
and  famed  for  its  apple  orchards  (Fig.  47).  Dikes  have 
been  built  (Fig.  48)  on  the  banks  of  both  of  these  rivers 
to  keep  the  sea-water  from  overflowing  the  land  at  high 
tide  (p.  48). 

Farming.  —  Having  seen  that  the  towns  along  the  coast 
are  inhabited  largely  by  fishermen,  let  us  see  if  there  are 
many  people  living  inland  and  what  they  do.     There  are 


Ficj.  48. 
Diked  lands  at  Grand  Pre  on  the  Avon  River,  the  home  of  "  Evangeline." 


so  many  hills  and  mountains  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  the 
north-western  part  of  New  Brunswick  that  the  soil  is  often 
thin  and  stony,  and  the  farms  are  comparatively  small,  sup- 
plying generally  only  enough  products  for  use  in  the  towns 
close  by.  There  are,  however,  many  fertile  valleys  where 
grain,  fruit,  and  dairy  products  are  abundant.  Prince 
Edward  Island  is  especially  noted  for  its  deep  rich  soil 
and  for  the  farm  produce  it  exports  (Fig.  49). 

Lumbering.  —  But  if  the  hilly  country  is  not  favorable 
for  farming,  it  is  valuable  for  the  timber  with  which  a 
great  part  of  it  is  covered. 
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Fir,.  40. 
Farming  scene  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 


Dining  sprint;-  freshets,  wlien  the  winter  .snows  are  melting  and 
the  rivers  are  high,  the  logs  are  floated  down  to  a  sawmill,  or  to  a  sea- 
port where  vessels  can  reach  them.  There  they  are  shipped  away  as 
square  timber,  or  in  the  shape  of  deals  or  boards,  when  sawn   up. 

Shediac   and    Chatham    have   become  important  on 

account  of  being 
ports  where  tim- 
ber is  brought 
down  for  ship- 
ment ;  deals  are 
chiefly  shipped  to 
Great  Britain  from 
St.  John. 

Shipbuilding.  — 
Timber  is  also 
used  for  building  ships,  but  not  so  much  now  as  formerly, 
when  vessels  built  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
navigated  every 
part  of  the  world. 
Most  of  the  large 
ships  of  the  pres- 
ent time  are  built 
of  iron,  but  the 
smaller  vessels 
for  the  coasting 
trade  and  for  fish- 
ing are  still  built 
of  wood.  Ship- 
building is  chiefly 
carried  on  at  St. 
John,  Digby,  Yarmouth,  Lunenburg,  and  Windsor. 
Mining.  —  Some  of  the  most  important  products  of  the 
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country  are   found  beneath  the  soil,  especially  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Iron.  —  In  the  first  place  a  great  amount  of  iron  ore  is 
found  there.  When  dug  out  of  the  ground  this  often  re- 
sembles reddish  earth  or  stone,  but  it  is  also  found  as  a 


Fig.  51. 

The  outside  of  a  blast  furnace  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.  The  round  towers 
are  the  furnaces;  the  tall  slender  towers,  the  chimneys.  The  ore,  coal,  and 
limestone  are  elevated,  and  then  carried  on  cars  over  the  tracks  running  to 
the  top  of  the  furnaces. 

black,  heavy,  semi-metallic  rock.  By  putting  this  ore  into 
what  is  called  a  blast  furnace  (Fig.  51),  along  with  coal  or 
coke  and  limestone,  it  is  melted,  and  iron  is  obtained  from 
it.  The  melted  iron  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and 
is  run  off  through  a  vent-hole  into  trenches  made  of  sand, 
where  it  forms  blocks  or  pigs  (Fig.  52).  In  this  shape 
it  is  then  sent  away  to  many  places  to  be  made  into  rails, 
car- wheels,  engines,  pillars  and  beams  for  buildings,  ships, 
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stoves,  and  a  thousand  other  things.      Steel  is  also  made 
from  iron,  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  harder  quality. 

See  how  long  a 
list  you  can 
make  of  articles 
made  of  iron  or 
steel. 

Coal.  —  In  or- 
der to  make  the 
iron    ore   useful 
to  us  as  iron  or 
steel,  it  requires 
a  n     i  m  m  e  n  s  e 
amount  of   fuel 
to     obtain     tlie 
heat     necessar}' 
to  melt  the  ore,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  separated  from 
the  dross  or  earthy,  rocky  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
Fortunately,  great  quantities   of  coal  are  found  not  far 


Fig.  52. 

Molten    iron   running   out   of    a   blast    furnace    into 
trenches,  where  it  cools  to  form  pig  iron. 


Fig.  53. 
View  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  at  Trenton,  near  New  Glasgow  in  Nova  Scotia. 

from  the  iron  mines.  This  is  important,  as  it  saves  much 
expense  in  transporting  the  bulky  raw  material  a  long 
distance.  Sydney,  in  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Glasgow 
owe  their  importance  to  this  combination,  and  Spking  Hill 
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to  its  coal  mines.  PiCTOU  is  the  shipping  port  of  New 
Glasgow,  Stellarton,  Spring  Hill,  and  the  neigh- 
boring coal  and  iron  mining  districts. 

Much  coal  is  needed  for  stoves  and  for  furnaces  in  houses, 
and  the  kind 
used  for  that  pur- 
pose is  hard  or 
anthracite  coal, 
which  is  brought 
from  the  United 
States.  But  the 
coal  required  for 
smelting  iron 
ore,  and  for  pro- 
ducing steam  in 
factories,  in  loco- 
motives, and  on  steamships  is  the  kind  found  in  Nova 
Scotia.  There  is,  therefore,  great  demand  for  it,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  car-loads  and  many  ship-loads  of  it  sent 
away  to  different  parts  of  our  own  country  and  also  to 
the  United  States.     This  is  called  bituminous  coal. 

Gold,  etc.  —  Although  iron  and  coal  are  the  most  impor- 
tant products  of  the  mines,  tliere  is  also  quite  a  large 
amount  of  the  precious  metal,  gold,  found  in  Nova  Scotia, 
in  the  rocky  land  near  the  eastern  coast.  Gypsum,  from 
which  "  plaster  of  Paris  "  is  made,  is  found  near  Windsor  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  much  of  it  is  exported. 

Tides  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  —  There  is  one  peculiarity 
of  this  part  of  the  Dominion,  which  requires  to  be  noticed 
—  the  remarkalde  tides  in  the  Hay  of  Fundy.  The  water 
of  the  ocean  is  never  at  rest.  For  about  six  hours  there  is 
a  constant  rise,  or  flow,  as  it  is  called,  and  for  the  follow- 
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ing  six  hours  there  is  a  steady  fall,  or  ebb,  just  like  a  great 
wave  passing  very  slowly  over  the  surface.  Farther  on, 
you  will  learn  tlie  cause  of  this.  At  the  head  of  the  Bay 
of  Fuiidy  are  two  smaller  bays.  Name  them  from  the 
map  (Fig.  39).  When  this  great  wave  enters  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  it  becomes  so  compressed  between  the  shores 
that  it  rises  as  much  as  thirty  feet,  and  when  it  enters  the 
smaller  bays  it  rises  as  much  as  sixty  feet  or  more.     It  is 


Fio.  5o. 

Tidal  bore  at  Moiicton,  N.B.     Here  the  tide  rushes  iu  at 
the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour. 


the  highest  tide  in  the  world,  and  comes  in  as  fast  as  you 
could  run,  with  a  great  swell  or  bore  in  front  (Fig.  55), 
covering  the  muddy  bottom,  which  had  been  left  bare  when 
the  water  receded.  There  you  will  often  see  vessels  float- 
ing in  deep  water,  which  a  few  hours  later  will  be  lying 
on  the  muddy  bottom  far  from  any  water.  Although  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  all  over  the  ocean,  the  height  of  its 
rise  and  the  rush  of  its  current  depend  upon  the  obstacles 
it  meets  with  along  the  shore,  and  other  circumstances,  but 
there  are  few  places  where  it  is  so  remarkable  for  its  great 
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rise  and  fall  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Chignecto,  only  sixteen  miles 
across,  the  tide  does  not  rise  more  than  five  feet. 


Fig.  5(J. 

The  ice-breaking  steamship  "  Stanley,"  crushing  her  way  over  Northumber- 
land Strait,  between  Pointe  du  Chene,  N.B.,  and  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 


X.     PROVINCES    OF   THE   ST.    LAWRENCE 
RIVER   SYSTEM 

Map  Questions.  —  (1)  What  Provinces  are  comprised  in  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  system?  (2)  What  river  forms  the 
principal  dividing  line  between  the  two  Provinces?  (3)  What  rivers 
divide  them  from  the  Territories  on  the  north?  (4)  Into  what  bay 
do  these  rivers  flow ?  (5)  Name  the  Great  Lakes  bordering  Ontario 
on  the  south.  (6)  From  what  country  do  these  separate  Canada? 
(7)  Which  of  the  Great  Lakes  does  not  border  on  Canada?  (8)  What 
Province  adjoins  Ontario  on  the  west?  (9)  What  plateau  forms  the 
height  of  land  in  the  north?     (10)  What  great  basin  is  north  of  this? 

(11)  What    mountains    form    the    watershed     in     the    south-east? 

(12)  From  what   country  and   province   do  they  separate   Quebec? 

(13)  How  is  the  Province  of  Quebec  separated  from  Newfoundland? 

(14)  How  far   is   it   from   Montreal   to   the    Strait   of    Belle   Isle? 

(15)  Name  some  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  (16)  In 
what  direction  do  they  flow?  (17)  Where  are  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
^Montreal,  and  Quebec  situated  ?  (18)  Name  some  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal towns  and  tell  where  they  are  situated. 

Relief.  —  Ontario,  as  you  see,  occupies  only  the  northern 
side  of  the  hollow  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  River  flow  ;  Quebec  occupies 
both  sides  of  this  hollow.  Each  extends  a  little  beyond 
the  height  of  land  on  the  north  side  to  the  valleys  through 
which  the  Albany  River,  in  the  west,  and  the  East  Main 
River,  in  the  east,  flow  into  James  Bay.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  being  thus  situated  in  a  hollow  or  basin, 
all  the  rivers  flow  towards  the  centre  from  the  highlands 
on  each  side.     The  distance  they  have  to  run  is  short  com- 
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pared  with  the  height  of  the  land  in  which  they  have  their 
sources,  and  their  courses  are,  therefore,  interrupted  by 


Fig.  58. 
Steamship  "  Alberta  "  entering  the  harbor  at  Fort  William  from  Lake  Superior. 

falls  and  rapids  which  prevent  continuous  navigation  for 
any  great  distance. 

Let  us  now  start  from  the  highest  point  in  this  great 
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Fig.  .V.I. 
Cauadian  Pacific  Railway  tank  elevators.     View  from  East  Fort  William. 


GO 
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valley  and  follow  the  current  of  the  waters  to  the  ocean. 
In  what  direction  should  we  face  to  begin  our  journey? 


Fig.  60. 
In  the  Sultana  gold  mine,  Lake  of  the  Woods  District. 

In  front  of  us  is  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  immediately  behind  us  are  many  small  lakes, 

the  largest  being  the 
Lake  of  the 
Woods.  Into  what 
do  the  waters  of 
these    lakes    floAv? 

Mining.  — The  dis- 
trict in  which  we 
stand  is  called  the 
Rainy  River  Dis- 
trict, and  here  is  the 
•  •hief  Gold  Mining 
industry  of  Ontario 
Fig.  (;i.  with  Rat  Portage 

Grain  elevators  at  Fort  William.  at    the    Lake    of    the 
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Woods,  as  the  centre.  Passing  down  the  Kaministiquia 
River  we  come  to  Fort  William,  an  important  shipping 
point  for  the 
grain  from  Man- 
itoba and  the 
North-west. 
Note  the  great 
elevators  for  re- 
ceiving and  ship- 
ping it  (Figs.  59 
and  61).  Near 
there  is  PoiiT 
Arthur,  on 
Thnnder     Bay. 


'^^■Ot. 


From  Fort  William  the  C.  P.  R.  steamer  (Fig.  58)  takes 
us  down  Lake  Superior,  sighting  Michipicoten,  near 
whicli  iron  and  gold  occur,  then  down  the  St.  Mary  River 

and  Canal  (Fig. 
63)  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  From 
here  by  another 
steamer  we  take 
the  North  Shore 
route  around 
Georgian  Bay. 
Xortli  of  this  is 
Sudbury,  the 
lentre  of  valuable 
nickel  and  copper 
m  i  n  e  s .  W  hat 
i^'i"-  'W-  islands    do    we 

Steamship  entering  the  lock  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie     p^yg  on  the  W'lV  ? 
Canal.  ^  '  '  "^  * 
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Lumbering.  —  It  may  be  noticed  that  along  the  north 
shore  of  these  lakes  there  are  few  towns,  as  the  land  is 
rocky  and  barren.  It  is,  however,  valuable  for  its  forests 
from  which  immense  quantities  of  lumber,  chiefly  pine, 
are  cut  every  year,  affording  employment  to  many  saw- 
mills, usually  situated  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  as 


Fig.  C4. 

Spruce  pulp  wood  for  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  pulp  mill,  piled  on  the  ice  at  the 
Thessalon  River,  Lake  Huron. 


at   Algoma    Mills,   French  River,   Spanish  River, 
Parry  Sound,  and  other  places. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  great  tract  and  north  to 
James  Bay,  vast  quantities  of  spruce  and  other  trees  are 
found,  which  are  cut  down  to  be  ground  into  pulp  for 
making  paper  (Fig.  64)  ;  for  this  purpose  large  mills  have 
been  built  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Our  Home,  Fig.  103). 
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Algonquin  National  Park.  —  Between  the  Georgian  Bay 
and  the  Ottawa  River  and  soutli-east  of  Lake  Nipissing,  a 
large  tract  of  land,  more  than  forty  miles  square,  has  been 
set  apart  as  a  home  for  the  wild  animals  of  Canada,  where 
the  moose  and  other  deer  can  be  safe  from  reckless  hun- 
ters, and  the  land  may  remain  in  its  natural  beauty  with 


Fig.  Gf). 

Scene  in  the  Algonquin  Park,  showing  trees  cut  down  by  beavers, 
size  of  these  trees. 


Note  the 


its  wild  inhabitants.  Of  this,  more  than  one-tenth  part 
consists  of  numerous  small  rivers  and  lakes,  where  the 
beaver  may  build  his  dams  and  the  wild  fowl  flock  in  peace. 
How  long  would  it  take  you  to  walk  across  this  park  ? 

You  will  observe,  by  looking  at  the  map,  that  here  a 
number  of  rivers  have  their  sources  and  flow  in  various 
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directions,  thus  showing  that  it  is  a  central  height  of  hmd, 
and  it  is  in  fact  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Lake  Fisheries.  —  While  we  have  been  coasting  along 

the  north  shore 
and  noting  the 
industries  of  the 
mine  and  of 
the  forest,  we 
must  not  over- 
look that  of  the 
lake.  Lakes 
Superior  a  n  d 
H  u  r  o  n  supply 
great  quantities 
of  whitefish  and 
salmon-trout, 
which  are  shipped  away  to  all  parts  of  the  Provinces,  fresh, 
packed  in  ice,  or  salted  in  barrels,  chiefly  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  or  from  Killauney  on  Lake  Huron. 


Fig.  (JiJ. 
A  catch  of  whitefish  on  Lake  Superior. 


Fig.  67. 

View  of  the  Midland  Furnace,  No.  1,  belonging  to  the  Canada  Iron  Furnace 
Company,  showing  dock,  ore  piles,  etc. 
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Our  steamship  has  now  brought  us  to  the  harbor  of 
Owen  Sound  or  of  Collingwood,  and  on  the  way  we 
passed  a  steamer  and  barge  carrying  iron  ore  from  Michi- 

picoteu  to  Col-      „. 

ling  wood,  or  to 
Midland  (Fig. 
67),  also  on  the 
Georgian  Bay, 
to  supply  the 
smelting  works 
tliere. 

Islands  of  the 
Georgian  Bay. — 
Along  the  coast 
of  the  Georgian 
Bay  you  will 
notice  innumer- 
able islands, 
forming  scenery  of  great  beauty.  From  the  Georgian 
Bay  north-east  to  the  Ottawa  River  and  south-east  to  Lake 
Ontario,  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  hills,  lakes 
studded  with  islands,  and  streams  with  rapids  and  water- 
falls ;  a  region  nowhere  surpassed  for  its  scenery,  and 
the  resort  of  thousands  of  persons  for  recreation,  health, 
and  sport. 

Farming.  —  Travelling  south  to  Toronto,  the  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  we  enter  the  splendid  farming 
district  of  the  Ontario  Peninsula,  where  the  fertile  rolling 
land  is  especially  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
other  grain,  and  for  raising  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  In 
the  centre  of  this  country  is  Guelph,  where  there  is  an 
Agricultural  College  and  Model  Farm  for  the  training  of 


Fig.  68. 

View  near  Sans  Souci,  among  the  30,000  islands  of 
the  Georgian  Bay. 
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young  men  in  the  practical  work  of  successful  farming, 

])r()ducts.  Butter  and  cheese 
making  form  one 
of  the  most  im- 
portant indus- 
tries of  Canada 
(Fig.  69). 

A  well-settled 
farming  country 
n at u rail}'  leads 
to  the  building 
up  of  flourishing 
cities  and  towns, 
and  accordingly 
we  find  many  of 
these,  such  as 
London,  Chatham,  St.  Thomas,  Stratford,  and 
Brantford.     Name  some  other  towns  in  the  peninsula. 


Fig.  69. 
Making  butter  at  the  Model  Farm,  Giielph,  Ont. 


Fig.  70. 
Salt  works  at  Goderich,  Out. 
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Petroleum  and  Salt.  —  In  this  peninsula,  near  God- 
eric  h,  and  at  Windsor,  there  are  wells  where  salt  is  found 
in  the  shape  of  brine  (Fig.  70),  which  is  pumped  up  into 
pans.  There,  the  water  is  evaporated  from  it,  leaving 
the  pure  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  pans.  Farther  south, 
and  near  the 
point  of  the  pen- 
insula, in  the 
neighborhood 
of  Petrolea, 
many  wells  have 
been  sunk  deep 
into  the  ground, 
and  from  these 
petroleum  or  coal 
oil  is  pumped 
(Fig.  71).  This 
comes  out  at 
first  black  in 
color,  and  requires  to  be  refined,  when  it  becomes  the 
clear  oil  used  for  burning  in  lamps. 

Lake  Navigation.  —  You  have  learnt  how  Canada  is 
separated  from  the  United  States  by  the  Great  Lakes  and 
their  connecting  rivers.  On  these  there  are  many  vessels 
carrying  passengers  and  cargoes  to  ports  in  Canada,  and 
there  are  also  many  more  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
as  that  country  contains  more  people  than  Canada,  and 
the  cities  there  are  larger  and  more  numerous.  Bridges 
across  the  rivers  St.  Clair  and  Detroit,  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie,  would  be  apt  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
ships,  and  yet  the  railway  trains  have  to  pass  from  one 
country  to  the  other.     The   cars,  therefore,  are    ferried 


Fig.  71. 

Scene  at  Petrolea,  showing  oil  tanks  and  derricks 
used  in  boring  for  oil. 
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over  ill  large  steamers  or  pass  under  the  river  through  a 
tuiiiu'l  from  Sarnia  to  Port  Huron  (Fig.  72).  This  tun- 
nel is  a  great  iron  tube, 
nineteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and  with  its  approaches 
is  nearly  two  miles  long. 
Vessels  coming  from 
Lake  Superior,  after  pass- 
ing the  Ste.  Marie  Canal, 
or  from  Lake  Michigan, 
can  sail  without  obstruc- 
tion to  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  Niagara  River, 
where  the  United  States 
to  Port  Colborne,  the 
But  the  passage  down 


Fig.  72. 

Entrance  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
tunnel  under  the  St.  Clair  River,  be- 
tween Sarnia  in  Canada  and  Port  Hu- 
ron In  Michioran. 


city  of   Buffalo  is  situated,  or 

entrance  to  the  Welland  Canal. 

the   Niagara  River  is  stopped  by  the  great  cataract  of 

Niagara,  160   feet   high 

(Our  Home,  p.  47). 

At  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  you  will  no- 
tice a  number  of  islands. 
Pelee  Island,  the  larg- 
est, belongs  to  Canada, 
but  the  others  belong  to 
the  United  States. 
These  islands  are  noted 
for  their  vineyards  and 
fine  fruit. 

To  cross  the  Niagara 
River  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  there  are  several 
great  bridges  (Fig.  73).     But  the  difference  in  the  level 


Fig.  73. 

New  single  arch  steel  bridge  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  crossing  the  Niagara 
River.  Note  the  great  Falls  in  the  dis- 
tance. 
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of  the   two  lakes  is  327  feet.     In  order,  therefore,   that 
vessels  may  pass  from  one  lake  to  the  other,  a  canal  has 


Fk;.  74. 
View  of  a  steamer  and  barge  in  a  lock  on  the  AVelland  Canal. 

been  built  with  many  locks,  so  that  vessels  are  lifted  or 
lowered    gradually.      This    is    the    Welland    Canal,    the 


r 


Fig.  75. 
View  of  the  Union  Station,  Toronto. 
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greatest  of  all  the  Canadian  canals.  It  is  a  little  over  23 
miles  long  and  has  25  lift  locks.  St.  Catharines  is  the 
principal  fily  on  the  line  of  the  Welland  Canal. 

Lake  Ontario.  — As  commerce  naturally  conies  to  the 
most  convenient  place  for  shipping  and  receiving  goods, 
so  we  find  that  Toronto  on  Lake  Ontario  is  the  centre 
of  commerce  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  This  is  due  partly  to  its  good  harbor,  and  partly 
to  its  central  position,  which  makes  it  the  meeting-point  for 


Fig.  76. 
View  in  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands. 

a  number  of  railwaj^s.  Other  cities  are  Hamilton  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  Kingston  at  the  outlet,  where  the  lake 
empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Besides  these  there  are 
a  number  of  towns  on  Lake  Ontario.  Name  some  of  these. 
Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  for  some  distance 
inland  there  is  a  rich  farming  country,  but  the  land  beyond 
becomes  rocky  and  is  more  valuable  for  its  timber  and  min- 
erals. Peterboko  is  a  central  point  for  a  number  of 
railways,  and  north  of  Belleville  are  extensive  iron 
mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madoc.  Here  also  gold  is 
found,  as  well  as  other  minerals,  such  as  arsenic  and  lead. 
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St.  Lawrence  River.  —  The  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario  is 
by  several  channels,  expanding  into  the  Lake  of  the 
Thousand  Islands  (Fig.  76),  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
summer  resorts,  frequented  by  thousands  of  people  for  its 
ever  varying  and 
picturesque  scen- 
ery, and  for  the 
boating  and  fish- 
ing to  be  enjoyed 
there.  Rocky  and 
wooded  islan(l> 
of  all  sizes  ex- 
tend for  a  dis- 
tance of  more 
than  thirty  miles, 
before  the  waters 
narrow  to  form 
one  grand  majes- 
tic river.  Then 
follows  a  succession  of  fierce  rapids,  with  intervening  lake- 
like expansions,  until  Montreal,  at  the  head  of  ocean  navi- 
gation, is  reached. 

Many  steamers  run  the  rapids  on  their  downward  trips, 
but  to  return  must  come  through  the  canals  which  are 
built  to  enable  vessels  to  pass  round  the  rapids. 

These  rapids  supply  abundant  water-power,  and  conse- 
quently many  factories  are  built  along  the  banks  of  the 
canals,  as  at  Cornwall,  Valleyfield,  Lachine,  and 
other  places. 

Montreal  is  the  largest  city  of  Canada,  and  is  built 
on  an  island  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  and  St. 
Lawrence  rivers.      Being  at  the  head  of  navigation,  the 


View  of  a  steamer  entering  the  Lachine  Rapids, 
above  Montreal. 
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Fm.  78. 

Steamship  Vancouver,  one  of  the  many  great  steamships  carrying  Canadian 
products  to  Europe  from  Montreal  in  summer,  and  from  St.  Johii,  N.B.,  or 
Portland,  Maine,  in  winter. 

highest  point  to  which  large  ocean  steamers  can  come,  on 
account  of  the  Lachine  Rapids,  it  is,  therefore,  the  point 
^ _^  where  the  great- 
est excliange  of 
products,  im- 
ports and  ex- 
ports, takes  place 
(Our  Home,  Fig. 
111). 

You  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  farm 
products  in  Canada, 
when  you  find  that, 
beside  what  is  re- 
quired for  home  use, 
Canada  exports 
every  year  twenty  million  dollars  worth  of  cheese,  and  over  five  million 


Fig.  79. 

Indian  village  of  Caughnawaga,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  near  the  Lachine  Rapids. 
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Fig.  80. 
View  of  the  lumber  piles  at  Ottawa. 

dollars  worth  of  butter,  a  million  and  a  quarter  dozen  of  egg.s,  and 
about  thirteen  million  dollars  worth  of  bacon.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
exports  of  cattle,  grain,-  and  fruit  amount  to  nearly  forty  million 
dollars.     Try  if  you  can  reckon  all  this  up. 


Here,  too,  many 
manufactures  are 
carried  on,  owing 
to  the  cheap  and 
abundant  water- 
power  afforded 
by  the  Lachine 
Canal.  A  few 
miles  above  Mon- 
treal  is  Caugh- 

NAWAGA,         the 

largest  Indian 
village  in  Canada. 
Ottawa  River. 
—  This  river  is 
the  largest  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  Ontario  and  Quebec  as  far  as  Lake 
Temiscamingue.     Trace  its  course  on  the  map.     It  is  also 


Fig.  81. 

A  timber-slide  at  Ottawa.    Nearly  4,000,000  pine  logs 
pass  down  these  slides  every  year. 
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the  most  important  for  the  lumber  trade,  owing  to  the 
numerous  tributaries  which  flow  into  it  from  the  great 
lumber  district.  On  it  is  situated  Ottawa,  the  great 
centre  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Ontario ;  and  on  the  oppo- 

site  bank  is  Hull, 

noted  for  its  lum- 
ber mills(  Fig.  80). 
A  disastrous  fire 
destroyed  the 
whole  of  Hull 
and  a  great  part 
of  Ottawa  in 
1900.  To  enable 
the  rafts  of  tim- 
ber to  pass  the 
Chaudiere  Falls, 
at  Ottawa,  where 
the  river  pours 
over  the  rocky 
ledge  as  into  a 
great  caldron,  slides  have  been  constructed  on  both  banks 
(Fig.  81). 

But  Ottawa  owes  most  of  its  importance  to  its  being  the 
capital  of  the  Dominion.  Here  are  situated  the  houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  great  government  buildings,  where 
many  hundreds  of  persons  are  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  government.  Can  you  describe  some  of  their 
work?     (Our  Home,  p.   128.) 

French  Language.  —  You  are  now  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  as  you  have  learnt  (p.  32),  this  province  be- 
longed originally  to  France,  and  most  of  the  people  are 
French  and  retain  their  native  language;  indeed,  in  many 


Fig.  82. 

View  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa,  taken 
from  the  Ottawa  River. 
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Fig.  8:'.. 
View  of  Quebec  from  Levis,  sliowingthe  citadel. 

parts  of  the  province  no  other  hmguage  is  spoken.  In  the 
Dominion  Houses  of  Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec, 
P^rench  is  spoken  as 
well  as  English. 

Quebec.  —  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles 
below  Montreal  is 
Quebec  (Fig.  83),  the 
capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, with  its  citadel 
and  many  quaint  old 
buildings,  associated 
with  stirring  histori- 
cal    memories.       On 

Fig.  84. 

^      '        '  Loading  timber  at  Point  Levis,  opposite  Quebec. 

Quebec   occurred   the  Note  how  the  long  sticks  of  timber  are  loaded 

last  mPTTinrablp  battlp  through  ports  in  the  bows  of  the  vessels,  which 

last  memoraoie  oauie  ^^^  afterwards  carefully  secured  before  going 

between   the   French       to  sea. 
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and  British,  when  botli  generals  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
were  killed.  Here  a  monument  is  erected  to  their  mem- 
ory (Fig.  85).  At  Quebec  a  large  amount  of  shipping  is 
done.      At  Levis,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 

greater  part  of  the  square  timber 
brought  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  rafts  is  loaded  on  sailing  ships 
for  Europe  (Fig.  84).  As  the 
river  is  frozen  up  in  winter,  the 
ports  of  Quebec  and  ^Montreal 
are  closed  to  vessels  during  that 
season. 

Tributaries  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. —  Above  Montreal  the 
streams  which  flow  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  other  than  the  Ottawa 
River  are  not  important,  but  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec 
there  are  several  large  tribu- 
taries. Naturally  these  have 
determined  the  situation  of  the 
principal  towns,  either  at  the 
junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence, 

Monument  to  AVoife  and  Mont-    ^,1.  ^t  the  falls  in  their  courses, 
calm,  Quebec. 

where  the  water-power  is  avail- 
able for  manufacturing  purposes.  Such  are  Sorel, 
Three  Rivers,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Sherbrooke,  and  St. 
John's. 

Lumbering  in  Eastern  Quebec.  —  Passing  beyond  Quebec 
you  will  notice  that  there  are  fewer  names  on  the  map 
and  you  will  judge,  therefore,  that  the  country  is  less 
settled,  and  this  is  the  case.     Lumbering  and  fishing  form 


Fjg.  85. 
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the  principal  oc<;upations  of  the  people.  On  the  north 
shore  the  land  is  bleak  and  barren,  but  produces  a  great 
deal  of  valuable 
timber,  which,  in 
the  shape  of  logs, 
is  floated  down  to 
the  sawmills, 
generally  situ- 
ated near  the 
mouths  of  rivers 
as  at  Three 
RiVEiiS  and  Ta-  fic  m. 

DOUS  \C  '    or  it  is  ^*^»  ^'^'^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'  ■^t'^uiice  River. 

made  into  pulp  for  making  paper  as  at  Grand  Mi}RE  on 
the  St.  Maurice  (Fig,  87)  and  other  places. 

On  the  south  shore  the  land  is  better  fitted  for  cultiva- 
tion, but  below  Riviere  du  Loup  the  mountains  approach 


^ 


Fig.  87. 

,Yiew  of  wood  pulp  mill  at  Grand  Mere  on  the  St.  Maurice 

River,  Quebec. 

so  close  to  the  shore,  that  settlements,  chiefly  of  fishermen, 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  coves  formed  by  the  valleys. 
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Summer  Resorts.  —  The  sinking  of  tlie  land  which  has 
formed  a  passage  for  the  St.  Lawrence  River  has  allowed 


Fig.  88. 
View  of  Murray  Bay,  a  summer  resort  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

the  salt  water  of  the  ocean  to  enter  the  hollow,  so  that  the 
tide  flows  into  the  Gidf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  up  the  river 
as  far  as  Three  Rivers,  seventy  miles  above  Quebec. 

g^_ ,     The  water  at  Quebec  is, 

therefore,  salt  although 
there  is  so  much  fresh 
water  pouring  into  it ; 
and  there  are  several 
places  on  the  river  which 
liave  become  favorite  re- 
sorts for  summer  salt- 
water bathing,  such  as 
Murray  Bay  (Fig.  88), 
and  Cacouna,  near 
Riviere  du  Loup. 


Fi<:.  S'.i. 

Trinity  Rock  and  Cape  Eternity,  on  the 
Saguenay  River. 


The  Saguenay  River.  —  This  is  also  a  far-famed  resort 
for  tourists  on  account  of  its  majestic  scenery,  as  the  river 
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flows  through  a  deep  gorge,  where  the  land  has  sunk  away 

to  a  great  depth, 

leaving       d  a  r  k 

frowning    preci-    ^^^^HHH|£  Aili    ^ 

pices     on     each  "~" 

hand.     The  Sag- 

uenay  and  most 


of  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  be- 
low Quebec,  as 
far  as  Labrador 
and  Cape  Breton, 
are  noted  for  sal- 
mon fishing  (Fig. 
90),  and  are  fre- 
quented by  many  sportsmen  during  the  season  (p.  41). 


Fig.  90. 
A  Labrador  salmon  clearing  an  18-foot  waterfall. 


Fig.  'Jl. 
On  the  beach  at  Perce,  Que.    Note  the  peculiar  wearing  away  of  the  Perce  Rock. 
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Gulf  of  St.   Lawrence.  —  Passing  from  the  great  river, 
which  increases  in  extent  till  it  is  about  fifty  miles  wide, 

5, 


Fig.  92. 
Scene  on  the  I.abrador  coast,  curing  fish  in  summer. 

the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  reached,  famous  as  one  of  the 
greatest  fishing  grounds  in  the  world.     Here  cod,  haddock, 

halibut,  herring,  and  mackerel 
are  caught  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties. About  20,000  persons  are 
employed  in  catching  and  can- 
ning lobsters  alone,  of  which 
more  than  10,000,000  cans  are 
put  up  every  year,  besides  those 
sliipped  fresh  to  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  to  the  United 
States.  You  have  seen  cans  of 
lobster  in  the  grocery  stores ; 
how  long  would  it  take  to  count 
ten  millions  of  them  ? 
The  extreme  eastern  strip  of  the  coast  of  the  Province 


Fic.  9.3. 
View  on  the  Bird  Rocks,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Note  the  numerous 
gannets,  sea-fowl  which  nest 
there  and  live  on  fish. 
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of  Quebec  and  of  the  Territory  of  Ungava  is  called  Lab- 
rador, and  extends  north  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to 
Hudson  Strait.  This  is  under  the  government  of  New- 
foundland, and  thousands  of  persons,  men,  women,  and 
children,  come  there  every  summer  from  Newfoundland 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish,  which  they  cure,  that  is. 


Fig.  (.n. 

Crossing  on  the  ice  in  Northuml)erlan(!  Strait,  between  Cape  Tornientine,  N.B., 

and  Cape  Traverse,  P.E.I. 

salt  and  dry  them  (Fig.  92).  After  being  cured,  they  are 
packed  in  bales  or  bundles  for  shipping  away.  You  have 
probably  seen  bundles  of  dried  salt  codfish  at  the  grocery 
stores.  Except  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  whole  land 
north  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  but  little  inhabited 
save  by  a  few  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

You  will  notice,  oppo.site  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  large  i.slaiid  of 
Anticosti.  People  have  tried  at  different  times  to  make  a  settlement 
on  it,  but  these  attempts  have  not  hitherto  been  successful.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  its  desolate  and  lonely  character,  and  to  its  dangerous, 
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rocky  shores ;  and  partly  to  its  being  surrounded  by  ice  for  months 
every  year,  during  which  time  no  person  can  either  leave  it  or  land 
on  it.  Both  here  and  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  fishing  is  carried  on 
in  the  summer  season. 

You  can  now  reach  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  passing  north 
or  south  of  the  great  Island  of  Newfoundland,  which 
stands,  like  a  protector,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf.  Steam- 
ships from  Quebec,  bound  for  Europe,  often  take  the 
narrow  northern  passage  by  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  direct 
course.  This,  however, 
is  dangerous,  owing  to 
the  frequent  fogs,  and  to 
the  icebergs  which  are 
brought  down  by  the 
cold  Labrador  current 
from  Baffin  Bay  (Fig. 
95). 

How  far  is  it,  measur- 
ing by  the  scale  of  miles 
on  the  map,  from  our 
starting-point  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle,  by  the  course  we  have  followed? 


Fig.  95. 

A  glacier  in  Baffin  Bay  descending  to  the 
water's  edge,  where  great  masses  beceme 
broken  off,  farming  icebergs. 
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XI.     MANITOBA    AND    THE    NORTH-WEST 
TERRITORIES 

Map  Questions.  —  (1)  Xame  the  four  organized  Districts,  as 
shown  on  the  map.  (2)  Xame  the  five  unorganized  Districts 
(Map,  Fig.  M).  (;^)  Which  border  on  the  Province  of  ^Manitoba? 
(4)  Which  on  the  United  States?  (5)  Which  on  Hudson  Bay? 
(6)  Which  on  British  Columbia?  (7)  What  mountains  are  in  the 
west  of  these  Districts?  (8)  Judging  from  the  rivers,  in  which 
direction  is  the  principal  slope  in  the  southern  part?  (9)  How  is  it 
in  the  north-western  part?  (10)  In  the  unorganized  districts  in  the 
centre?  (See  Fig.  34.)  (11)  Xame  the  principal  rivers  showing 
these  slopes  and  state  into  what  waters  they  flow.  (12)  AMiat  large 
lakes  are  in  this  region?  (13)  What  is  the  capital  of  Manitoba?  — 
Of  the  four  organized  Districts?  (14)  How  are  these  capitals 
situated  ? 

Extent  of  the  Country.  —  You  will  easily  see  by  the 
map  (Fig.  34)  how  great  is  the  extent  of  this  central 
and  northern  country,  compared  with  that  of  the  older 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Manitoba  and  the  four  organ- 
ized Districts  comprise  as  large  a  territory  as  all  the 
eastern  Provinces  put  together.  Yet  the  country  is  still 
but  thinly  peopled,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
divided  up  into  Districts  (see  p.  36). 

The  people  in  the  districts  outside  of  Manitoba,  being 
so  scattered  and  so  few  in  number,  are  not  able  to  provide 
for  the  necessary  expense  of  carrying  on  the  government 
of  the  country.  This  is,  therefore,  undertaken  by  the 
Dominion  Government  at  Ottawa.     As  soon,  however,  as 
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any  District  becomes  sufficiently  populous,  it  is  organized, 
as   it    is    called,   and    power    is    given    to    the    people   to 


Fig.  97. 

A  ploughing  scene  on  the  prairie  in  >iaiiitoba. 

elect    members    to    a    legislative    assembly,    where    laws 
may   be   passed    concerning    local    affairs.      This    is   the 

case    with    The 


Nouth-West 
Territories, 
which  comprise 
the  Districts  of 
Alberta,  Assini- 
boia,  Saskat- 
chewan, a  n  d 
Athabasca.  The 
capital  of  these 
united  Districts 
is  Regina.  In 
course    of    time 

the   North- West  Territories  will   become  a  Province  of 

the  Dominion. 
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Reasons  for  so  Few  People.  — As  tlie  eastern  part  of  the 
Dominion  was  the  tirst  to  be  reached  by  immigrants  com- 
ing from  Europe,  it  was  natural  that  the  first  settlements 
should  be  made  there.  Enterprising  fur-traders,  or  great 
companies,  like  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  might  pene- 
trate into  the  almost  unknown  western  country  to  trade 
for  furs,  of  which  a  large  value  might  be  contained  in 
small  bulk  ;  but  of  what  use  to  farmers  would  this  country 


A  reaping  scene  on  the  prairie  iu  Manitoba. 

be,  no  matter  how  fertile  it  might  be,  if  they  could  not  get 
their  grain  or  cattle  to  market  ?  It  was  necessary  then,  in 
order  to  open  up  the  country,  to  provide  means  for  trans- 
portation, and  so  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built, 
forming  a  connecting  line  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  affording  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the 
fertile  prairies  of  the  north-west. 

Just  as,  in  the  earlier  days  of  Canada,  the  first  settle- 
ments were  made  where  communication  was  most  easy  — 
on  the  coast  or  lake  shore,  or  on  the  great  rivers  —  so  the 
principal  towns  and  settlements  in  the  north-west  are  found 
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along  the  line  of  the  railway  or  its  branches.  In  the  same 
way  the  largest  settlements  are  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  this  territory,  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  because  this 
was  the  first  part  reached.  Here  Winnipp:g,  wliich  thirty 
years  ago  had  a  population  of  only  240,  has   now  over 

40,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  the  main  point  for  dis- 
tributing goods  through- 
out the  whole  territory. 
In  1870  when  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  was 
organized,  the  whole 
white  population  did 
not  number  more  than 
1000  persons.  Now  it 
is  250,000. 

Farming.  —  What  is 
the  inducement  tliat 
attracts  people  to  Mani- 
toba and  the  North- West? 
This  is  found  in  the  re- 
markable fertility  of  the 
soil,  more  especially  in  the  great  southern  valleys. 
Through  these  the  Saskatchewan,  Assiniboine, -and  other 
rivers  flow  eastward,  and  the  Red  River  northward  from 
the  United  States,  into  the  great  lakes  of  Manitoba. 
What  are  the  names  of  these  lakes  ?  To  what  other  great 
valley  or  river  system  could  you  compare  this  in  the 
eastern  Provinces  (Our  Home,  p.  45)  and  in  the  United 
States  (Our  Home,  p.  29)  ? 

Lake  Winnipeg   is  very  nearly  as   large   as   lake  Erie,  and  the 
Manitoba  Lakes  are  famous  for  their  whitefish,  which  are  shipped  in 


Fig.  \m. 
Flour  mill  and  elevator  at  Portage"  la  Prairie. 
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refrigerator  cars  to  the  other   provinces  and  to  the  United   States. 
Selkikk  is  the  chief  centre  for  the  fishing  industry. 


Fig.  101. 
Harvesting  at  Indian  Head,  Assa.,  N.W.T. 

As  you  have  learnt,  the  richest  and  deepest  soil  is  found 
in  the  river-valleys,  and  this  is  the  case  here.     There  are 


Horse-rauch  on  the  Bow  River  in  Alberta,  N.W.T. 

no  forests  to  be  cleared  as  in  the  east,  for  the  country  is 
all  open,  grassy  land,  called  prairie,  requiring  only  to  be 
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ploughed  and  sown  to  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat, 

oats,  and  barley,  or  of  potatoes  and  other  roots.     As  a 

natural  conse- 
qence,  store- 
houses and 
elevators  are 
required  to  re- 
ceive this  prod- 
u  c  e ,  waiting 
for  shipment  by 
the  railway  ; 
and  many  towns 
and  villages  such 
as    Brandon 

and  Portage  la  Prairie,  have  sprung  up  as  centres 

to  which  the  neighboring  farmers  may  bring  their  produce. 

Tell  where  some  of  these  are  situated. 

Railways.  —  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  no  rail- 
ways in  Manitoba.  ^^^ ^-^^^ __ _— ^—^. 

Now,  by  a  glance 

at  the  map,  you 

will  see  that  it  is 

covered  by  a  per- 
fect   network    of 

lines.  These  have 

become  necessary 

in  order  to  carr} 

off  the  abundant 

crops.  In  August 

it  is  a  marvellous 

sight  to  view  the  miles  of  golden  grain  extending  as  far  as 

the  eye  can  see. 


Fig.  104. 
Hor.se  round-up  at  Elbow  River,  Calgary,  N.W.T. 
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Cattle-Ranching.  —  In  the   western  part  of   this  great 
southern  valley,  or  basin,  which  rises  almost  like  a  succession 

of  broad  terraces    ^^,,  ^,.-^ .__.  ^    -         

to  the  foot  of  the    F 
Rocky         Moun- 
tains, the  climate 
is     much     drier, 
owing      to       the 
winds  having  lost 
most      of      their 
moisture ;     those 
from   the   Pacific 
Ocean  in  crossing 
over    the    Rocky 
Mountains,     and 
those  from  the  east  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  scarcely 
reaching  so  far  inland.     But  if  this  is  unfavorable   for 
farming,  it  is  excellent  for  raising  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 


i-H,.   lu."-. 

View  of  Fort  Douglas,  an  old  fort  of  the  Hudson's 

Bay  Company,  on  the  Red  River. 


Fkj.  ii>;. 

Cree  Indians  with  pony  and  traverse. 

as  the  prairie  is  covered  with  grass,  which  furnishes  them 
with  abundant  food.     The  snowfall  in   winter,  like   the 
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rainfall  in  summer,  is  light  also  from  the  same  causes,  and 
the  animals  can  find  their  own  fodder  out  on  the  prairie 
all  the  year  round,  as  far  north  as  the  Peace  River. 


m 


Fio.   InT. 
The    last  of    the    old    Hudson 's 
Bay  Company's  Fort  Garry  at 
Winnipeg. 


In  southern  Alberta,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, irrigation  is  resorted  to,  and 
Lkthbridge  is  the  centre  of  an  im- 
portant irrigation  system. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  dryness  of 
the  climate  in  Manitoba  and  the 
North- West  Territories,  the  cold  in 
winter,  although  severe,  is  not  felt 
nearly  so  much  at  the  same  degree  of 
temperature  as  it  would  be  nearer  the 
coast. 


The  section  of  land  over  which  a  man's  cattle  roam  is 
not  called  a  farm,  but  a  cattle-ranch  and  the  business  is 
known  as  ranching.  The  towns  Avhich  are  the  principal 
centres  of  the 
cattle  industry, 
are  Calgary  and 
Edmonton.  At 
the  latter  place 
the  Hudson's  Bay 
C  o  m  p  a  n  3'  still 
carries  on  a  large 
fur-trade. 

Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  —  The 
whole  of  this  great 
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An  old  view  of  York  Factory,  on  the  Nelson  River, 

Hudson  Bay. 


country,  including  Manitoba  and  the  Territories,  organ- 
ized or  unorganized,  was  formerly  under  the  control  of  a 
trading   company,   called    the    Hudson's    Bay    Company, 
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wliich  built  trading-posts,  which  were  named  factories  or 
sometimes  forts,  at  a  great  many  places,  where  it  kept 
blankets,  guns,  powder,  flour,  provisions,  and  many  other 
articles  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  furs.  Most  of  these 
forts  still  remain,  but  as  the  country  has  become  settled, 
fur-bearing  animals  have  grown  less  numerous,  and  some 
of  the  forts  have  been  abandoned.  A  steamship  comes 
every  year  from  London  to  York  Factory  on  Hudson  Bay, 
and  two  sailing  ships  to  Moose  Factory,  to  bring  supplies 
and  take  back  the  furs.  Although  this  is  rather  a  danger- 
ous voyage,  it  is  the  shortest  and  cheapest  way  to  reach 
this  distant  country.  From  York  and  ]\Ioo«e  Factories 
the  stores  are  distributed  all  over  the  country  by  bateaux, 
by  way  of  the  Nelson  and  other  rivers,  and  through  the 
lakes  as  far  as  the  Mackenzie  River.  Trace  the  course  on 
the  map  from  York  Fort  by  the  Nelson,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Mackenzie  Rivers  to  Fort  McPherson.     (Map,  Fig.  34.) 

Indians.  —  The  country  was  then  inhabited  by  many 
tribes  of  Indians,  who  were  generally  friendly  to  the  traders 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  often  hostile  and  treach- 
erous to  any  other  white  men,  who  ventured  among  them, 
and  were  frequently  at  war  with  each  other  (Our  Home, 
p.  94).  They  were,  however,  much  more  peaceable  than 
the  tribes  the  early  settlers  had  to  encounter  in  the  east. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  always  treated  the  Indians  justly, 
and  great  blocks  of  land,  called  "  Indian  lleserves,"  have  been  set 
apart  for  them  in  different  parts  of  the  North-West.  There  the 
Indians  live,  and  carry  on  a  little  farming,  in  addition  to  hunting. 
Some  of  them  also  receive  a  small  annual  grant  of  money  and  goods 
from  the  government. 

Fur-Trade.  —  Up  to  about  thirty  years  ago,  this  great 
land  was  looked  upon  as  valuable  only  for  its  lur-bearing 
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Fig.  109. 
Some  of  the  wild  animals  of  Canada. 
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animals,  which  were  trapped  by  tlie  Indians,  who  brought 
their  skins  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  forts  for  sale. 
It  was  a  summer  holiday  for  the  people  of  Fort  Garry, 
which  is  now  the  large  city  of  Winnipeg,  to  turn  out  for 
the  great  buffalo  hunt.  They  would  camp  out  on  the 
plains  for  weeks  or  months  killing  buffalo  for  their  skius, 
and  perhaps  making  a  little  pemmican,  the  hunter's  food, 
out  of  the  dried  meat  and  melted  fat  of  the  animals.  Now 
the  buffalo  has  disappeared,  except  a  very  few  that  are 
still  said  to  be  found  in  their  wild  state  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  a  few  that  are  kept  in  private  herds. 
Naturally,  as  the  land  becomes  settled,  the  fur-bearing 
animals  become  more  scarce  ;   but  the  extent  of  the  country 


Fic.   110. 

View  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Park.    The  Bow  Valley,  from  Upper 

Hot  Springs,  Banff,  Alta. 
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is  so  great  that  the  fur-trade  is  still  of  much  importance. 
Some  of  the  animals  of  this  region  are  shown  in  Figure  109. 
Rocky  Mountain  Park.  —  This  is  a  tract  of  land  situated 
in  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  in  western  Alberta  (Fig.  110), 
which  has  been  set  apart  b}^  the  Dominion  Government  as 
a  national  pleasure  ground,  where,  however,  no  hunting  is 
allowed.     For  natural  beauty  of  scenery, —  mountain,  lake, 


kfji; 


Fig.  111. 

Eskimos  near  the  mouth  of  Doobauut  River, 

Mackenzie  Territory. 

and  river,  —  it  is  justly  noted,  and  it  is  visited  every  year 
by  hundreds  of  travellers. 

Tlie  park  is  2G  miles  long,  and  10  miles  wide,  and  in  it 
is  situated  Banff,  a  station  and  a  health  resort  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  near  the  liot  Sulphur  Springs 
(Our  Home,  Fig.  21,  p.  23).  The  surrounding  mountains 
rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  and  abound  in  wild 
game,  bear,  elk,  caribou,  and  big-horn  sheep. 

Provisional  Districts.  —  The  Districts  of  Keewatin, 
Mackenzie,  and  Ungava  are  only  inhabited  by  a  few 
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Indians  and  Eskimos,  with  here  and  there  a  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  fort  at  long  intervals.  The  District  of  Frank- 
lin consists  of  uninhabited  ice-  and  snow-covered  islands 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

In  the  southern  part  of  these  Districts  there  are  some 
farming  lands  and  valuable  forests,  but  toward  the  north 
these  give  way  to  the  "  Barren  Lands,"  the  haunt  of  the 
caribou  and  musk-ox  (Fig.  112).  At  the  extreme  north 
the  land  consists  of  tundra,  or  frozen  swamp}^  plains, 
borderinsr  on  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


Fig.  112. 
A  herd  of  caribou  in  the  Barren  Lands. 


The  statements  made  on  pages  89  and  90,  in  regard  to  cattle 
ranching,  would  seem,  within  the  last  few  months,  to  require  some 
modification.  The  spread  of  irrigation  and  increased  knowledge  of 
farming  operations  have  rendered  suitable  for  the  growing  of  grain  a 
great  deal  of  land,  which  was  formerly  considered  useful  for  ranching 
purposes  only.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  district  in  the  North- 
west Territories,  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In  this 
portion  of  the  country  the  settlement  has  been  so  rapid  that  the 
ranchers  are  being  gradually  pushed  north. 


XII.     BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  YUKON  TERRI- 
TORY, THE  FAR  NORTH  AND  GREENLAND 

Map  Questions  (Fig.  34).  —  (1)  In  what  direction  do  the  moun- 
tains of  British  Columbia  generally  extend?  (2)  Xame  the  two  prin- 
cipal ranges.  (3)  What  rivers  flow  southward  between  these  ranges  ? 
(4)  What  rivers  pass  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward? 
(.5)  Of  what  great  river  ai-e  the  latter  tributaries?  (6)  What  great 
river  has  its  source  in  the  north  ?     (7)  Into  what  country  does  it  flow  ? 

(8)  Make  a  drawing  of   the   principal   mountain  ranges  and  rivers. 

(9)  How   far   is   it   across   British    Columbia    (see   scale   on  map)  ? 

(10)  How  far  from  north  to  south  ?  (11)  What  shape  has  the  Yukon 
Territory?  (12)  What  large  island  forms  part  of  British  Columbia? 
(13)  How  is  it  separated  from  the  mainland?  (14)  Compare  the 
coast  with  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  state  wherein  the  difference  lies. 
(15)  What  does  the  coast  suggest  about  harbors  ?  (10)  Where  are  Vic- 
toria, Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  Xanaimo  and  Dawson  situated? 


Mountains.   — 

A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show 
that  this  great 
country  is  appar- 
ently covered 
with  mountains. 
The  two  princi- 
pal ranges  are, 
respectively,  i  n 
the  east  and  west 
(name  them)^  and 
between     them 


Fig.  113. 

Mount  Sir  Donald  and  Eagle   Peak,  in  the  Selkirk 
Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  10,062  feet  high. 
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are  several  shorter  ranges.  You  can  trace  them  by  the 
courses  of  the  rivers,  which  flow  between.  The  moun- 
tains of  British  Columbia  are  the  continuation  of  chains  in 
the  United  States  and  extend  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  to 
Behring   Sea.     They  are  sometimes  called  the  Western 

Cordilleras,    a     ^5g=,^,«,„^_ ,_ ^„__.^______^^ 

Spanish     word,     ['  ,««^,  ; 

meaning  long- 
continuous 
ranges. 

Some  of  these 
mountains,  u  n  - 
like  those  you 
have  hitherto 
studied,  are  more 
than  two  miles 
high,  and  many 
are,  for  tliis  rea- 
son, covered  with 
snow  all  the  year 
round.  In  the  high  valleys  between  the  lofty  moun- 
tain peaks  there  are  many  glaciers.,  which  are  enormous 
rivers  of  ice  of  great  depth.  Although  these  glaciers  may 
thaw  to  some  extent  under  the  summer  sun,  and  thus 
become  tlie  sources  of  many  mountain  streams,  they  never 
seem  to  diminish  in  extent.  To  compare  the  mountains 
about  which  you  have  hitherto  learnt  with  these  moun- 
tains of  the  west,  would  be  like  comparing  a  little  cottage 
to  a  great  church. 

Farming  and  Navigation.  —  You  have  already  learnt 
tliat  where  there  are  mountains,  the  soil  is  not  favorable 
for  farming  or  cattle  raising,  and  so  you  will  generally 


Fig.  114. 

View  of  the  Great  Glacier  in  the  Selkirk  Kange  of  the 
Rocky  ^lountains.  Note  the  railway  station  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 
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find  it  here.  But  there  are  many  valleys  between  these 
mountains  which  are  very  fertile  and  suitable  for  farming. 
Extensive  pastoral  lands  also  are  found  in  the  interior, 
both  in  the  north  and  south.     In  the  lower  valley  of  the 

Fraser  River  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  Vancouver 
Island,  alluvial  or  flood 
plains  have  been  formed, 
where  the  same  fruits  and 
grains  are  grown  as  in 
Southern  Ontario.  Ver- 
non and  K  AM  LOOPS  in  the 
soutliern  interior  are  the 
principal  agricultural 
towns.  New  Westmin- 
ster, Victoria,  and  Van- 
couver are  the  chief  mar- 
kets for  farm-products. 

You  have  also  learnt 
that  navigation  on  rivers 
among  mountains  is  almost 
impossible,  owing  to  the 
rapids  and  falls ;  and  that 
it  ;s  difficult  to  make  roads, 
ov^rng  to  the  rocky,  uneven 
htiid.  Hence,  communi- 
cation is  slow  and  full  of  danger.  What  then  was  the 
attraction  that  drew  people  to  this  country  ? 

Gold  Mining.  —  The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  Both 
British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  Territory  contain  valua- 
ble deposits  of  ffold  and  other  minerals. 

When   gold   was   first   discovered   in    the    Fraser   and 


Fig.  115. 

Sluicing  on  Bonanza  Creek,  Yukon  Ter- 
ritory, showing  mode  of  washing 
gravel  containing  particles  of  gold. 

At  this  point  .§8000  was  taken  out  of  a 
hole,  14  ft.  wide  by  24  ft.  long. 
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Thompson  rivers,  news  of  tlie  discovery  spread  quickly 
throughout  the  workl,  and  men  hastened  to  the  gold  fields 
by  thousands.  At  that  time  there  was  no  railway  across 
the  Dominion,  and  the  gold  seekers  had  to  travel  overland 
through  the  United 
States,  or  sail  round 
Cape  Horn,  or  cross 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 
There  they  would  take 
a  steamer  to  Victoria, 
then  afterwards  make 
their  way  to  New 
Westminster  and  up 
the  Fraser  River  as 
best  they  could,  in 
small  steamers  or 
boats.  Many  were 
the  hardships  they  had 
to  encounter  in  order 
to  reach  the  localit} 
where  the  precious 
metal  was  to  be  found. 
The  method  of  min- 
ing, as  it  may  be  called. 


Fn,.  nii. 

Hydraulic  mining  with  monitors  in  the  Cariboo 
District,  near  Quesnel  Lake,  B.C. 


was  at  first,  and  until  quite  recently,  what  is  called 
placer -mining ;  that  is,  the  gold  was  found  in  the  beds 
of  rivers  or  streams,  or  in  gravel  beds.  The  miners 
washed  the  gravel  or  dirt  in  pans  or  sluice-boxes  (Fig. 
115).  The  gravel  and  earth  were  washed  away  and 
the  bits  of  gold,  being  heavier,  remained  at  the  bottom. 
These  sluice-boxes  had   pieces  of  wood    fastened   across 
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the    bottom,   against    which    the    particles    of   gold   were 
deposited. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  railway  was  built,  so  that 
machinery  could  be  brought  into  the  country,  the  process 

called  hydraulic  mining 
was  adopted  (Fig.  116). 
By  this  plan  water  was 
brought  in  pipes,  and 
directed  against  the  face 
of  the  hills  as  if  through 
a  giant  fire-hose,  wash- 
ing away  the  gravel  and 
earth  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  washing  in  the 
simple  trough,  but  on  a 
greater  scale. 
Later  on,  gold  and  also 
other  minerals,  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  were  discovered  in 
lodes  or  veins  in  the  mountains.  Then  mines  were  dug  in 
the  mountain  sides,  tunnals  were  made  and  shafts  sunk,  and 
the  ore,  that  is,  the  gold  mixed  with  rock,  was  blasted  out. 
After  being  crushed  in  the  stamping  mill  the  gold  was 
extracted  by  means  of  mercury,  which  has  the  power  of 
attracting  the  particles  of  gold  to  it.  Usually,  however, 
the  ore  contained  the  gold  so  finely  distributed  through  it 
that  it  had  to  be  taken  to  the  smelter.  Here  it  was  smelted 
and  purified  from  the  dross,  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
have  learnt  about  iron  (p.  45).  This  is  called  quartz 
mining. 

The  principal  mining  centres  are  in  the  Kootenay  Dis- 
tricts in  the  south,  where  Rossland  and  Nelson  are  the 
largest   towns.     Minerals  are,  however,  found  in   every 


Fig.  117. 

Smelter  at  Traill,  B.C.     Here  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  are  smelted. 
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part  of  the  province,  both  on  the  niainhxncl  and  on  Van- 
couver Ishintl.  Mining  and  prospecting  are  carried  on  in 
many  districts. 


Fig.  lis. 
View  of  Rossland,  B.C.,  the  centre  of  the  gold  mining  region  of  British  Columbia 

Coal  Mining.  —  Still  better  to  develop  the  resources  of 
this  country,  vast  deposits  of  coal  have  been  found,  both 
on  the  mainland  and  on  Vancouver  Island.  The  coal 
mines  at  and  near  Nanaimo  in  Vancouver  Island  turn 
out  more  than  a  million  tons  every  year,  and  the  extent  of 
the  mines  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  on  the  mainland  is  as 
great  as  any  in  the  world. 

Most  of  the  coal  used  in  the  smelters  is  made  into  coke,  as  a.  more 
inten.se  heat  can  be  got  from  coke  than  from  coal,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  for  smelting. 
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Coke  is  coal  highly  heated  to  drive  off  the  gases,  genera»jy  in  ovens 
from  which  the  air  is  almost  entirely  excluded.  Coke  will  burn  with- 
out flame  or  smoke. 

Besides  being  useful  for  smelting  ore,  the    coal    mines 


Fig.  119. 
View  of  the  coke  ovens,  at  Fernie,  B.C. 

are  valuable  for  suppljdng  the  wants  of  the  rjiilways  and 
steamships.  Great  quantities  are  exported  to  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  along  the  Pacific  coast  for  this  purpose. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  —  When  British  Columbia 
was  admitted  as  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
one  of  the  first  things  necessary  was  to  connect  it  with  the 
Eastern  Provinces.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  now  extends 
in  one  continuous  line  from  Vancouver  in  British  Colum- 
bia to  St.  John  in  New  Brunswick,  a  distance  of  3400 
miles;  passing  in  its  course  through  the  wild  gorges  and 
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canons  (can-yons^  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  fertile 
plains  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories,  the 
rocky  scenery  north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  lumbering 
regions  of  the  Ottawa,  the  busy  cultivated  Eastern  Town- 
ships (the  district  east  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River),  the 
lumbering  country  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  lovely  valley 
of  the  St.  John  River.  Trace  its  course  in  the  map,  noting 
Vancouver,  Kamloops,  Revelstoke,  Banff,  Calgary,  Med- 
icine Hat,  Moose  Jaw,  Regina,  Winnipeg,  Port  Arthur, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Sherbrooke,  St.  John, 
and  state  where  each  of  these  places  is  situated. 

The  natural  result  of  the  building  of  the  railway  was  to  increase 
the  immigration  and  promote  the  settlement  of  the  country  through 


Fk;.  120. 
Hauling  timber  in  British  Columbia. 
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which  it  passed.  Although  the  railway  was  only  completed  in  1885, 
many  thousands  of  pei'sons  have  become  settlers  along  the  line,  and 
many  more  have  passed  on  beyond  to  the  gold  fields  of  the  Yukon 
Territory.  There  are  also  many  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  British 
Columbia,  the  former  chiefly  engaged  in  laundry  and  domestic  work, 
the  latter  in  the  fisheries  and  boat-building. 

Timber.  —  The  mountains  of  British  Columbia  are  not 
alone  valuable   for  their  wealth  under  the  surface  of  the 


Fig.  121. 
Royal  City  sawmills,  New  Westminster.     Cutting  a  large  log. 

ground,  l)ut  also  for  that  on  the  surface  —  the  immense 
forests.  The  finest  timber  is  foiuid  on  Vancouver  Island, 
along  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  and  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  the  trees  grow  to  an 
enormous  size,  the  largest  several  hundred  feet  high,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  circumference  (Fig.  121).  The 
reason  for  this  luxuriant  growth  is,  that  the  winds  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  strike  there  first,  and  the  large  amount 
of  moisture  they  contain  becomes  condensed  into  rain,  by 
which  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  rendered  more  vigorous, 
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Vancouver  Island.  —  It  is  only  a  little  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  since  Captain  Vancouver  surveyed  the  island  in 
the  name  of  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  relinquished  all 
claim  to  it.  It  is  now  most  important,  because  on  it  is 
Victoria,  the 
capital  of  British 
Columbia,  and  the 
British  naval  sta- 
tion in  the  North 
Pacific,  holding  a 
similar  position  to 
that  of  Halifax 
on .  the  Atlantic. 
Here  the  steam- 
ships of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  can  be 
supplied  with 
coal  from  the 
Vancouver  Island 
mines,  and  close 
by  is  the  strongly 
fortified  town  of 

ESQUIMALT, 

where  are  situ- 
ated the  British  arsenal  and  a  large  dock-yard  for  repair- 
ing warships  and  other  vessels  (Fig.  122).  Nanaimo  is 
the  principal  coaling  station  for  the  British  fleet,  and 
exports  large  quantities  of  coal  to  San  Francisco  and 
other  places  in  the  United  States. 

As  nearly  all  the  vessels  for  ocean  navigation  and  all  the  great 
navies  of  the  world  consist  of  steamships,  j'ou  can  see  the  im- 
portance   of    coal,    and    how   fortunately    Canada   is    situated    with 


h'u..  12'J. 
View  of  H.M.  Dry  dock  at  Esquimau. 
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unlimited  supplies  at  the  two  extreme  points,  British  Columbia  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

Fisheries.  —  The  waters  of  British  Columbia  also  teem 

with  the  wealth  of  their 
natural  product  —  fish. 
The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  salmon,  and 
the  illustration  (Fig.  123) 
will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  tlie 
salmon  fishery  and  of  the 
canning  industry.  New 
Westminster,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eraser 
River,  is  the  chief  centre 
of  the  fishing  industry. 


A  single  train  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  loaded  with  374,400  cans  of 
salmon. 


Like  the  salmon  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  these  fish  in  British  Columbia 
pass  from  the  salt  water  to  spawn  in  the  rivers  and  ascend  the  Fraser 
River  as  far  as  600  miles  from  its  mouth.     They  also  pass  up  the 


Fig.  124. 

The  "Empress of  India." 

One  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  steamships,  running  to  China  and  Japan. 
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Columbia  River  through  the  Uuited  States  into  Canadian  territory. 
Unlike  the  eastern  salmon,  however,  they  come  in  immense  shoals, 
the  run  lasting  for  weeks.  The  deep-sea  fish,  halibut  and  cod,  are  also 
very  abundant  and  large,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands. 

Foreign  Commerce.  —  As  Montreal  and  Quebec,  Halifax 
and  St.  John,  are  the  seaports  for  commerce  by  way  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  so  Victoria  and  Vancouver  are  the 
seaports  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Steamers  sail  from  these 
cities  to  China  and  Japan,  and  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  b}-  way  of  Hawaiian  Islands.  Trace  these  routes 
on  the  map  (Fig.  30).  They  take  away  fish,  timber,  manu- 
factures of  wood  and  iron,  and  many  other  things  ;  and 
bring  back  tea,  silk,  matting,  rice,  etc.,  besides  carrying 
many  articles  for  the  people  in  the  United  States.  They 
also  carry  much  merchandise  between  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries  of  Europe  and  the  countries  of  the  east,  by 
way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Atlantic  steamers. 

A  telegraph  cable  is  being  laid  to  connect  Vancouver  Island  with 
Australia,  just  as  Britain  is  connected  with  Newfoundland  by  cable, 
so  that  before  long  a  telegraph  message  can  be  sent  entirely  round  the 
world  under  the  ocean  or  over  British  territory. 

Seal-fishing.  —  The  fine  sealskin  used  for  caps  and 
cloaks  comes  ivova.  the  fur  seal  oi  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These 
animals  are  taken  all  along  the  coast  from  San  Francisco 
in  the  United  States  to  Behring  Sea  in  the  north,  and 
thousands  of  them  come  every  spring  to  the  Pribilof  Is- 
lands (Map,  Fig.  31)  to  rear  their  young.  As  the  skins 
are  very  valuable,  a  considerable  fleet  of  vessels  go  out  to 
the  sealing-grounds  from  Victoria  every  year  and  bring 
in  usually  from  30,000  to  40,000  skins. 

Yukon  Territory.  —  This  territory  has  become  famous  on 
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Fig.  l-T). 

Rocking  on  Gold  Hill,  Yukon  Territory. 

This  is  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  way  of  goifj  seeking.  Placing  some 
of  the  gravel  in  a  trough  of  water,  it  is  rocked  back  and  forth  in  sudi  a  way 
as  to  cause  the  heavier  particles  of  gold  to  separate  from  the  gravel,  while 
the  lighter  materials  are  thrown  away. 

accountof  tlie  \a\uiih\e gold  mines 
discovered  in  the  Klondike 
region,  so  called  from  the  Klon- 
dike River,  a  tributary  of  the  Yu- 
kon River.  Although  the  weath- 
er there,  owing  to  the  country 
being  so  far  north,  is  intensely 
cold  during  the  greater  part  of 
Kic.  iii<i.  the     year,    many    people    have 

Boxes  of  gold  awaiting  shipment    flocked  to  the  couutry  in  search 

from     Dawson    City,    Yukon  .  ; 


Territory. 


of  the  precious  metal. 
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In  the  year  1900  about  $25,000,000  worth  of  gold  was  taken  out  of 
this  region. 

The  rivers  are  covered  with  ice,  and  the  land  with  snow 
for  most  of  the  time.  In 
addition  to  this,  tlie 
ground  is  always  frozen 
hard  many  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  miners, 
therefore,  have  great  dif- 
ficulties to  encounter ; 
and  until  lately  all  their 
supplies  had  to  be 
brought  by  boat  during 
the  short  summer,  or 
packed,  that  is,  carried 
by  men  or  horses  over 
the  rough  mountain 
passes.  To  accommodate 
the  great  number  of  peo- 
ple crowding  to  the  gold 
fields  a  railway  has  been 
built  nearly  all  the  way  from  Skagway  on  the  coast  to 
Dawson. 

Dawson  is  the  principal  town  and  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment where  the  Commissioner  representing  the  Dominion 
Government  and  other  officials  have  their  residences. 
From  here  a  large  amount  of  gold  is  shipped  by  Skagway 
to  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  where  assay  offices  are  located. 

The  Far  North.  —  In  the  far  north  is  the  District  of 
Franklin,  where  there  live  only  a  few  hunters,  trappers, 
and  Indians  (Fig.  34). 

Along  the  northern  coast  are  found  scattered  groups  of 


View  ou    the  railway  from   Skagway  to 
Dawson  City,  Yukon  Territory. 
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Eskimos,  who  get  their  living  almost  entirely  from  the  sea. 

Their  food  is  obtained 
from  the  seal,  walrus, 
polar  bear,  and  reindeer ; 
their  clothes,  summer 
tents,  and  boats  are  made 
from  the  skins  of  these 
animals ;  and  their  oil 
for  light  and  heat  during 
the  long  winter  night 
also  comes  from  them. 
Tlieir  winter  houses  are 
snow  huts,  and  long  jour- 
neys over  the  ice-covered 
seas  are  made  on  sledges 
drawn  by  wolf-like  dogs. 
The  islands  and  lands  of  Franklin  District  are  very  deso- 
late.    In  winter  the  sea  is  frozen ;  and  even  in  summer 


Kk;.   lliS. 
Iceberg  off  the  coast  of  Labrador. 


Fic.   VIU. 

A  Greeulaud  glacier  euteriug  the  sea ;  three  miles  in  width ;  showing  crevasses 

and  small  icebergs. 
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floating  ice  is  usually  in  sight.  Some  of  the  ice  is  that 
which  has  frozen  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  during  the 
winter  ;  but  rising  above  this  are  many  great  blocks  of  ice, 
or  icebergs  (Fig.  128),  sometimes  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  feet  in  height.  They  have  broken  off  from  the 
masses  of  ice,  called  glaciers  (Fig.  129),  that  move  down 
from  the  land  and  enter  the  sea. 

The  immense  island  of  Greenland  is  almost  altogether 
covered  by  such  glaciers.  No  land  can  be  seen  excepting 
near  the  coast,  where  live  some  Eskimos  and  a  few  Euro- 
peans, called  Danes,  from  Denmark.  The  island  belongs 
to  the  Danes,  who  purchase  skins,  oil,  etc.,  from  the 
Eskimos. 


Fig.  1:50. 
A  Greenland  Eskimo  kayak. 


XIII.     NEWFOUNDLAND 

Map  Questions  (Fig.  34). —  (1)  How  is  Newfoundland  situated? 
(2)  What  strait  separates  it  from  Labrador?  (3)  What  is  the  nearest 
land  on  the  south-west?     (4)  What  cape  is  at  the  south-east  point? 

(5)  What  islands  belonging  to  France  are  near  the  south-east  coast? 

(6)  What  is  the  capital  and  where  is  it  situated?     (7)  What  part  of 
Labrador  is  under  the  government  of  Newfoundland? 

Newfoundland  is  the  oldest  colony  of  Great  Britain  in 
America.  This  large  island,  although  standing  at  the 
moath  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  does  not  beiong  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  but  forms  a  separate  British  Province. 

Fisheries.  —  There  is  a  cold  current  flowing  slowly 
along  the  Labrador  coast  from  Greenland,  which  brings 
down  many  icebergs  from  the  glaciers  in  Baffin  Baj"" 
(Figs.  128  and  129).  This  current  strikes  the  north-east 
of  Newfoundland.  On  the  south  there  is  a  warm  current 
which  flows  north  along  tlie  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  is  called  the  Gulf  Stream.  These  two 
currents  meet  to  the  east  and  south  of  Newfoundland,  and 
there  are  formed  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  a  wonderful 
place  for  cod-fishing,  where  many  vessels  for  hundreds  of 
years  have  come  from  Europe,  as  well  as  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States  for  the  summer  fisheries.  The  meeting 
of  the  warm  and  cold  currents  causes  frequent  fogs  on  the 
Banks. 

The  Banks  of  Newfoundland  are  so  called,  not  because  they  appear 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  but  because  they  form  a  great  plateau 
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600  niiles  long  by  200  miles  wide,  rising  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  water  covering  them  is  from  00  to 
1000  feet  deep. 

Seal-fishing.  —  In  the  winter  and  spring  vast  numbers 
of  seals  are  found  on  the  ice  north  of  Newfoundland.  The 
seal  of  the  Atlantic  is  different  from  the  seal  of  the  Pacific 


Fig.  1.31. 
Newfoundland  sealers  killing  seals  on  the  floe  ice  off  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

Ocean.  The  fur  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  the 
Atlantic  seal  is  hunted  chiefly  for  the  layer  of  fat  or 
blubber,  which  is  just  beneath  the  skin  and  is  useful  for 
the  manufacture  of  seal-oil.  The  Labrador  seals  rear  their 
young  on  the  fields  of  floating  ice  that  drift  southward  in 
the  cold  Labrador  current.  The  hunters  generally  go  out  on 
steamers  strongly  built  to  break  their  way  through  the  ice. 
St.  John's,  the  capital,  has  a  fine  harbor  (Fig.  132), 
and  is  the  principal  port  for  the  fishing  fleet.  It  is  also 
the  nearest  port  to  Europe,  being  distant  from  Ireland 
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about  1800  miles.     Harbor  Grace,  Brigus,  and  Twil- 
ling ate  are  important  fishing  towns. 


fkj.  i;vj. 

View  of  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  Newfouudlaiid. 


Interior.  —  As  most  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  the 
fisheries,    they   have    naturally    settled    along   the   coast, 
K,.  1^  jj-ii^u^..-,.-,--.--^^,^.,, ^__    chiefly  on  the  southern  and  east- 
ern shores,  and  the  interior  has 
l)een    comparatively    little    ex- 
I)lored.       The     cold     Labrador 
current  makes  the  north-eastern 
shore  inhospitable.    Lately,  val- 
uable mines  of  iron,  copper,  and 
other  minerals  have  been  found, 
and    enterprising    efforts    have 
been  made  to  develop  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  country.      The  main  railway  line 


Fig.  1;«. 

Steamship  crossing  from  Sydney, 
C.B.,  to  Port  aux  Basques, 
Newfoundland. 
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extends  from  St.  John's  through  the  mineral  region  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  548  miles,  with  various  branches,  and 
is  connected  by  steamship  at  Port  aux  Basques  with  Cape 
Breton. 

Submarine  telegraph  cables  connect  Trinity  Bay,  north-west  of 
St.  John's,  in  Newfoundland,  with  Ireland,  and  a  short  line  connects 
the  island  with  Cape  Breton,  so  that  messages  can  be  sent  from 
Canada  through  Newfoundland  to  Europe. 

Labrador.  —  Tliis  is  a  strip  of  the  coast  of  the  mainland, 
extending  from  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  Cape  Chidley, 
and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  It  is 
valuable  for  its  fisheries,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  in  the 
fishing  season,  when  the  population  may  amount  to  10,000 
persons  fsee  p.  72). 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  —  Near  the  south-east  coast  of 
Newfoundland  are  two  small  groups  of  islands,  of  which 
the  largest  are  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  These  belong  to 
France,  and  are  valuable  as  a  basis  for  the  French  cod- 
fishery  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 


XIV.     THE    UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA 

Map  Questions.  —  (1)  What  waters  border  the  United  States? 
(2)  What  countries?  (8)  What  is  the  greatest  distance  across  the 
United  States  from  east  to  west?  From  north  to  south?  (4)  Where 
are  the  main  divides  ?  (5)  Do  you  see  any  part  that  has  very  few 
streams?  What  does  that  suggest  to  you?  (6)  Find  New-  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Portland,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  tell  where  each  is. 
(7)  What  .states  border  Canada? 

Previous  to  the  war  for  independence  (p.  30)  the 
United  States  of  America  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
They  then  numbered  thirteen  colonies,  each  with  its  own 
separate  government.  Having  gained  their  independence, 
these  colonies  were  named  States  and  their  Union  —  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  United  States  is  different  from 
that  of  Canada.  Each  State  has  its  own  government,  like  each 
province  of  Canada,  and  each  State  also  elects  representatives  to 
Congress,  which  meets  at  Washington  and  legislates  for  the  whole 
country,  like  the  members  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  do  at  Ottawa. 
But  the  heads  of  the  government  —  the  Governor  of  a  State,  and  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  —  are  also  elected 
by  the  votes  of  the  people.  How  does  this  differ  from  the  form 
in  Canada? 

For  a  long  time  after  the  war  for  independence,  the 
interior  of  the  country  was,  like  that  of  Canada,  an 
unknown  wilderness,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians.  In  the 
south  and  south-west,  the  French  and  Spaniards  occupied 
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a  large  territory.  Part  of  this  the  United  States  has  since 
obtained  by  war  and  part  of  it  by  purchase,  so  that  the 
country  is  now  several  times  as  large  as  it  was  at  first. 
Many  large  states  have  been  added  to  the  original  thirteen, 
until  there  are  now  forty-five  States.  There  are  still 
some  parts  called  Territories,  which,  like  the  Territories  of 
Canada,  have  not  entire  self-government,  and  have  not  yet 
been  made  into  States. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States 
was  not  more  than  that  of  the  city  of  Greater  New  York  (p.  112) 
at  the  present  day. 

As  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  United  States  borders 
upon  Canada,  there  is  naturally  much  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries,  and  we  should  therefore  become  familiar 
with  the  country,  its  products  and  its  people.  This  we 
can  do  most  readily  by  taking  the  States  in  groups. 
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XV.  NEW  YORK  AND.  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

STATES 

Map  Questions.  —  (1)  What  State  borders  on  New  Brunswick? 
(2)  What  States  on  Quebec?  (8)  On  Ontario,  south  and  east? 
(4)  What  States  are  east  of  New  York?  (5)  Which  State  is  the 
smallest?  (6)  Which  does  not  border  on  the  ocean  ?  (7)  What  is  the 
capital  of  each  State  ?  (8)  In  what  direction  is  New  York  from  Mon- 
treal?    (9)  Buffalo  from  Toronto  ?     (10)  Portland  from  Fredericton? 

Names.  —  The  first  settlers  who  came  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States 
were  English,  and  so 
the  country  east  of 
New  York  State  re- 
ceived the  name  of 
New  England.  New 
York  State  was  first 
settled  by  the"  Dutch, 
and  the  city  of  New 
York  was  then  called 
New  Amsterdam,  but 
this  name  was  changed 
when  the  city  was 
taken  by  the  British. 
You  will  find  several 
other  names  beginning 
with     New^    as     New 

Hampshire  and  New  Haven.     What  reason  can  you  give 
for  the  word  New  being  used  so  often? 
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Fk;.  IM". 

Fishermen  hoisting  halibut  from  a  fishing 
vessel  at  Gloucester.  Notice  that  these 
fish  are  as  large  as  a  uian. 
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Seaports.  —  You  will  see  by  the  map  that  the  coastline 
resembles  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  numerous  bays,  prom- 
ontories, and  harbors.  Here,  too,  excellent  harbors  have 
determined  the  places  where  some  of  the  greatest  cities 
shall  grow  up.  Thus,  on  the  New  England  coast,  Port- 
land is  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada,  and  the  winter  port  for  many  Canadian  steam- 


FiG.  138. 
Bridge  between  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn. 

ships  sailing  to  Europe.  Boston  is  the  largest  city,  and 
Gloucester  the  principal  port  for  fishermen  (Fig.  137). 
New  York,  owing  to  its  splendid  harbor,  has  become 
the  largest  city  on  the  continent  and  is  situated  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Hudson  River.  In 
Greater  New  York  is  included  the  large  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  harbor.  What  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  people  crowding  together  at  this  point  ? 
Besides  the  extent  and  convenience  of  its  harbor  for  the 
accommodation  of  shipping  to  and  from  other  countries. 
New  York  possesses  the  best  water  communications  wdth 
the  north  and  west  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River.  The 
Hudson  River  and  the  Erie  canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo 
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and  the  Great  Lakes  afford  cheap  transportation  for  the 
products  of  the  West ;  and  Lakes  George  and  Champlain 
with  the  Richelieu  River  form  a  cheap  water  way  for  great 
quantities  of  Canadian  lumber.  New  York  has  also  become 
the  terminus  of  many 
great  railway  systems 
and  is  thus  the  receiv- 
ing and  distributing 
point  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  and 
central  United  States. 

Lumbering.  —  The 
Notre  Dame  Mountains 
between  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick  are  con- 
tinued into  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York, 
under  the  names  of  the 
White  Mountains, 
Green  Mountains,  and 
Adirondack  Mountains. 
As  in  Canada,  so  here, 

this  mountainous  region  is  valuable  for  lumbering.  This 
is  carried  on  most  extensively  in  Maine,  where  Bangor 
is  the  chief  shipping  port. 

Farming.  —  In  the  New  England  States  there  are  so  many 
hills  and  mountains  that  the  soil  is  generally  poor  and  the 
surface  rocky.  Farming,  therefore,  is  not  very  productive, 
altliough  nearness  to  large  markets  makes  it  still  profitable. 
In  New  York  State  farming  is  of  greater  importance,  as  most 
of  the  state  is  more  level  and  has  a  rich  soil,  producing 
abundant  crops  similar  to  those  of  western  Ontario. 


Fig.  139. 

One  of  the  high  buildings  in  lower  New 
York.    How  many  stories  has  it? 
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Manufacturing.  —  There  is  one  advantage  possessed  by 
the  New  England  people.     The  rivers,  being  short  and 
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Fig.  140. 
Great  cotton-mills  on  the  Merrimac  River  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

having  their  sources  in  the  highlands,  as  in  Canada,  are 
swift  in  their  currents  with  many  rapids  and  falls.  In 
what  way  is  this  an  advantage  ?     You  will  find,  for  this 


Fig.  141. 

In  a  salt  mine,  a  thousand  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
in  central  New  York.  The  walls  and  sides  of  these 
tunnels  are  glistening  white  salt. 

reason,  that  the  chief  industry  of  the  New  England  States 
is  manufacturing.     The  Connecticut  and  Merrimac  rivers 
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are  the  most  important.  At  Manchester  (Fig.  140),  in 
New  Hampshire,  Lowell  and  Fall  River,  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  cotton  goods  are 
manufactured  in  immense  quantities ;  at  Lynx,  boots  and 
shoes;  at  Springfield,  Hartford,  and  other  cities, 
metal  goods  of  all  kinds  are  made.  In  New  York  State 
there  is  also  much  manufacturing,  at  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter, Troy,  and  other  places. 

Salt.  —  An  extensive  bed  of  salt  is  found  deep  down  in 
the  earth,  in  the  central  part  of  New  York  State,  south  of 
Syracuse  (Fig.  141). 


XVI.  ATLANTIC  STATES  SOUTH  OF  NEW 

YORK 

Map  Questions.  —  (1)  Which  of  these  Atlantic  States  does  not 
boi'der  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  (2)  Which  is  the  smallest? 
(3)  Name  the  chief  rivers  and  tell  where  they  are.  (4)  AVhich  is 
the  most  southern  Atlantic  State?  (5)  ^Vhat  large  island  is  sontli  of 
it?  (6)  What  mountain  range  do  you  find  extending  through  some 
of  these  States  ?     (7)  Which  States  have  no  mountains  ? 

The  Coastline.  —  In  the  northern  part  of  these  States  you 
will  observe  that  the  coastline,  as  in  New  England,  is  very 
irregular.  At  three  places  the  sinking  of  the  land  has 
caused  the  ocean  to  reach  far  into  the  land,  forming  Chesa- 
peake, Delaware,  and  New  York  bays.  Farther  south, 
there  is  a  strip  of  low,  level,  swampy  land,  known  as  the 
coastal  plains,  extending  to  the  Peninsula  of  Florida. 
From  the  coast  the  plains  gradually  rise  towards  the 
mountains. 

Coal,  Oil,  and  Iron.  —  The  Appalachian  Mountains, 
which  extend  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  abound  in 
coal,  oil,  and  iron.  These  being  found  near  together  have 
led  to  extensive  manufacturing.  Pittsburg  is  the  centre 
of  the  coal  and  iron  trade  in  Pennsylvania ;  Birmingham 
in  Alabama;  and  Wheeling  in  West  Virginia.  Hard 
or  anthracite  coal  comes  chiefly  from  the  neighborhood  of 
ScRANTON  and  Wilkes-Barre  in  Pennsylvania.  Petro- 
leum is  largely  found  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania 
and  in  West  Virginia. 
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Cotton  and  Tobacco 
that  tobacco   of   the 
quality  can  be  raised  there 
most    profitably.      Rich- 
mond is  the  great  tobacco 
market. 

The  tobacco  plant,  which 
white  men  found  the  Indians 
smoking,  has  a  large  leaf  that 
is  picked  and  dried,  and  then 
made  into  cigars  and  other 
forms  in  which  tobacco  is  used. 

On  the  coastal  plains  the 
soil  is  usually  fertile,  the  cli- 
mate is  warm,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  rain  everywhere. 
The  southern  farms  are 
commonly  called  plantations; 
besides  tobacco,  are  rice  in  the 


—  The  climate  of  Virginia  is  so  mild 
best 


Fig.  14;!. 
Negro  children  on  a  cotton   plantation, 
spots  are  cotton  bolls. 


Fig.  142. 
The  tobacco  plant. 

and  the  principal  crops, 
low-lying,  swampy  lands, 
and  wheat,  corn, 
and  cotton  away 
from  the  coast. 
Charleston 
and  Savannah 
are  the  principal 
cotton  shipping 
ports  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and 
Mobile  and 
New  Orleans 
on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 


The  white 
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Fig.  144. 

A  small  cotton  tield  and  a  negro  home.    The  cotton 

bolls  look  like  white  flowers. 


The  cotton  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  two  to  four  feet.     It  has  a 

white  blossom,  and, 
after  the  flower  is  gone, 
a  small  pod  grows. 
This  pod  enlarges  un- 
til it  ripens  and  bursts 
into  a  white  ball,  called 
the  cotton  boll,  which 
looks  somewhat  like  a 
milk- weed  pod  after  it 
has  burst  open. 

The  cotton  bolls  are 
picked  in  the  autumn, 
usually    by    colored 

people,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  placed  in  a  machine  called  the 

cotton  gin:  this  removes  the  cotton-seed,  and  also  separates  or  combs 

out  the  fibres  of  the  cotton. 

The  cotton  is  then  packed 

in    bales,    like    hay,    and 

shipped  away  to  be  made 

into  thread,  cotton   cloth, 

and  other  goods.     Can  you 

name  any  place  in  Canada 

where   there    is    a    cotton 

factory  ? 

Commerce.  —  A 

great  quantity  of  the 
natural  jjroducts  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic 
States,  such  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  coal,  are 
sent  to  New  England, 
New  York,  and  else- 
where for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  and  an 


Fig.  14.5. 
A  pine-apple  field  iu  Florida. 


enormous  amount  is  sent  abroad,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain. 
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You  will  therefore  understand  how  other  large  seaports, 
besides  New  York,  have  grown  up.  The  largest  of  these 
are  Philadelphia  and  Baltimoke.  Another  large  city 
in  this  section  is  Washington  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  the  Potomac  River.  This  is  the  national  capital  and 
here  are  the  many  great  government  buildings  (Fig.  135). 
Fruits.  —  The  low  plain  of  Florida  is  noted  for  its  fruits. 
It  is  so  far  south  that  it  is  warm  enough  for  oranges, 
lemons,  and  pine-apples  (Fig.  145). 

Climate.  —  The  climate  of  the  Southern  States  is  so  mild  that  many 
people  go  there  in  the  winter  to  escape  the  cold.  In  the  southern  part 
it  rarely  snows,  and  flowers  are  in  blossom  in  midwinter.  Do  you 
know  why  song  birds  of  the  north  go  there  in  winter? 


XVII.     THE    MISSISSIPPI   VALLEY    AND    GULF 

STATES 


Map  Questions.  —  (1)  In  what  State  does  the  Mississijipi  River 
rise?  (2)  In  what  State  is  its  mouth?  (3)  What  States  l)order  it 
on  the  east? — On  the  west?  (4)  Xame  the  chief  tributaries  on  the 
east.  —  On  the  west.  (5)  Name  the  principal  cities  situated  on  it. 
(6)  What  city  on  Lake  Michigan  is  nearly  connected  with  it  by  one 
of  its  tributaries? 

Surface.  —  You  have  learnt  (Our  Home,  p.  29)  how 
ditlicult  it  is  to  realize  that  one  is  living  in  a  valley,  where 
the  slopes  are  so  gentle  and  the  extent  so  vast  as  in  the 
Mississippi  Valle3\     This  is  over  three  thousand  miles 

long,  and  many 
hundred  miles 
wide,  extending 
from  the  Great 
Lakes,  Manitoba, 
and  the  North- 
West  Territories 
to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Products.  —  In 
the  north  and 
west  the  country 
is  a  vast  prairie  similar  to  Manitoba  and  the  North-West 
Territories  of  Canada.  For  the  same  reasons  the  climate 
there  is  similar;   in  the  West  and  in  Texas,  where  the 
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Fig.  140. 
Negro  women  cutting  sugar-cane  in  Louisiana. 
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Rocky  Mountains  intercept  the  moisture  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  raising  cattle, 
sheep,  and 
horses;  farther 
to  the  east,  enor- 
mous quantities 
of  wheat  are 
raisedin  Dakota 
and  Minnesota. 
Going  towards 
the  south  we 
find  corn  the 
most  valuable 
crop,  then  to- 
bacco in  Ken- 
tucky, cotton  in 
Mississippi,  and  sugar-cane  and  rice  in  Louisiana. 

The  great  abundance  of  the  natural  products  of  this 
region  has  naturally  created  special  industries  at  different 


Fig.  147. 
The  Pillsbury-Washburn  flour-mills  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.    The  five  mills  of  this  Company  can  turn 
out  25,000  barrels  of  flour  each  day. 


Fii;.    lis. 
Cattle  in  the  Chicago  stock-yards. 
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points.  At  Minneapolis,  the  abundant  water-power 
from  the  Mississippi  supplies  power  for  the  greatest  flour 
mills  in  the  world.  Duluth,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  is  another  milling  centre.  Chicago, 
the  largest  city  in  the  West,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan, 
is  the  principal  centre  of  the  cattle  and  grain  trade.  From 
its  position  at  the  head  of  lake-navigation,  it  is  the  receiv- 
ing and  distributing  point  for  a  large  part  of  the  trade 


Fig.  149. 

Loading  and  unloading  goods  on  the  levee  at  New  Orleans.     Notice  the  mules, 
one  of  the  most  common  draft  animals  of  the  South. 


west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  As  Lake  Michigan  extends  so 
far  south,  all  the  railways  from  the  North-western  States 
must  pass  to  the  south  of  it  through  Chicago  in  going  east 
and  south-east.  Other  important  cities  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  Cleveland,  Detroit,  INIilwaukee,  and 
Toledo.     State  where  these  are  situated. 

Passing  on  to  the  south  we  find  Cincinnati  and  Louis- 
ville on  the  Ohio,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  on  the 
Missouri,  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of 
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the  Missouri,  and  farther  south,  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans,  all  important  cities,  the  latter  being  the  ship- 
ping port  for  cotton  and  other  Mississippi  Valley  products 
to  Europe. 

Mining.  —  The  principal  mining  section  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Superior 
in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  where 
the  richest  iron  and  copper  mines  in  the  world  are  found. 
In  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  coal  also  is  found,  an  invalu- 
able help  to  the  manufacturing  industries  in  these  States. 

Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  —  A  few  years  ago  the  section  north 
of  Texas,  now  called  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Indian  Territory,  a  place  set  aside  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  home  for  some  of  the  tribes  of  Indians.  But  later,  these 
Itidians  were  collected  in  the  part  now  called  Indian  Territory;  then 
Oklahoma  was  opened  up  to  white  people  for  settlement.  Now  many 
thousands  of  white  men  are  living  iu  the  Territor//  of  Oklahoma. 
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Map  Questions. —  (1)  In  what  direction  do  the  mountains  ex- 
tend ?  (2)  Name  the  principal  ranges.  (:3)  Which  are  the  chief  rivers? 
(4)  Which  has  its  source  in  Canada?  (5)  In  which  section  are 
there  few  rivers?  (6)  AVhat  does  that  suggest  about  rainfall?  (7) 
Some  rivers  empty  into  lakes  that  have  no  outlet.  AMiat  does  that 
suggest  (see  Our  Home,  p.  53)?  (8)  Compare  the  coastline  of  the 
Pacific  with  that  of  the  Atlantic.  (9)  What  does  the  coast  suggest 
about  harbors?  (10)  What  States  border  on  the  Pacific  coast? 
(11)  Where  are  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco  ? 

Surface.  —  Similar  to  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia 
);ou  will  find  here  several  ranges,  the  most  easterly  being 

the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Here,  how- 
ever, they  spread 
wider  apart  and 
rise  from  a  vast 
dry  plateau  more 
than  a  mile  above 
the  level  of  the 
sea.  All  these 
mountains  to- 
gether are  known 
as  the  Western 
Cordilleras  (p.  89). 
Farming. — Ow- 
ing to  the  moun- 
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An  orange  grove  near  Los  Angeles  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, tlie  irrigation  ditcli  being  seen  between  the 
two  rows  of  orange  trees. 
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tainous  nature  of  much  of  the  country  in  the  south  and 
east,  there  is  comparatively  little  farming ;  and,  even 
where  the  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  is  usually  too  dry  for 
cultivation,  because  the  winds  that  reach  it  do  not  carry 
much  vapor.  The 
land,  in  places,  is 
truly  a  desert,  and 
one  may  travel  for 
scores  of  miles  with- 
out seeing  any  vege- 
tation excepting 
cactus  or  sagebrusli. 
In  some  parts, 
however,  where  irri- 
gation has  been 
introduced,  the  dry, 
sandy  desert  has 
been  transformed 
into  the  most  fertile 
land.  You  can 
judge  of  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere 
from  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  being  without 

an  outlet  (Our  Home,  p.  53),  and  you  will  notice  on  the 
map  how  the  Humboldt  River  in  Nevada  gradually  dis- 
appears in  the  sand.  .  In  California,  on  the  contrary,  the 
valley  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  continent, 
producing  great  quantities  of  Avheat,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  fruits.  Los  Angeles,  a  large  city,  is  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  the  world  (Fig.  150),  where  oranges. 


Ficj.  151. 
A  western  cowboy. 
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lemons,  peaches,  ligs,  olives,  almonds,  and  many  other 
fruits  and  nuts  are  produced  in  great  profusion.  It  is  also 
a  famous  health  resort.  Everywhere  in  that  vicinity, 
irrigation  is  necessar}'.  Without  that  a  piece  of  land  pro- 
duces no  crops.  Farther  north,  in  northern  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  the  moist  winds  from  the  ocean 

render     irrigation     unnecessary. 

On  the  mountain  slopes  are  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  in  the  valleys 
wheat  is  largely  cultivated. 

Mining.  —  But  if  much  of  this 
country  is  rocky  and  arid,  there 
are,  as  in  British  Columbia,  valu- 
able minerals  under  the  surface. 
In  1848  ffold  was  discovered  in 
California,  and  men  hastened 
there  in  thousands  from  all  over 
the  world,  by  sea  and  by  land,  in 
spite  of  great  hardships.  Ever 
since  then  California  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  states  in  the 
production  of  gold.  Now  Col- 
orado has  taken  the  lead  both  in 
the  production  of  gold  and  silver. 
Denver  is  the  principal  centre 
of  the  mining  region  in  Colorado,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
copper  mines  in  the  world  are  at  Butte  in  Montana. 

Ranching.  —  Here,  too,  the  climate  and  products  of  the 
States  at  tlie  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  resemble  those 
of  the  North-West  Territories,  and  ranching  is  the  chief 
occupation  from  Montana  to  Texas.  The  animals  raised, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  are  finally  shipped  eastward  to 


Fig.  152. 
The  Beehive  Geyser,  in  tlie  Yel- 
lowstone  National   Park,   in 
erujjtion. 
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furnish  meat,  leather,  and  wool.  It  is  in  these  States  that  the 
cowboys  live,  spending  most  of  their  days  on  their  horses 
(Fig.  151). 

Wonderful  Scenery.  —  Some  of  the  places  in  this  western 
country  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  world.     In 


Fig.  153. 
A  view  in  the  Colorado  Canyon. 

north-western  Wyoming,  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  are  hundreds  of  springs  where  the  water  is  so  hot 
that  it  boils.  At  some  points  boiling  water  and  steam 
shoot  upwards  with  a  roar,  from  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  rise  frequently  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  hundred 
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feet.  These  are  called  f/eysers  (Fig.  152).  Through  this 
pariv  the  Yellowstone  River  flows,  falling  308  feet  at  one 
leap  into  a  deep  gorge. 

No  place,  however,  is  more  interesting  to  view  than  the 
wonderful  Colorado  Canyon  in  Arizona  and  Utah  (Fig. 

153),  an  immense 
river  valley  cut  in 
the  rocks  of  the 
plateau  to  the  depth 
of  over  a  mile  in 
some  places.  Trace 
its  course  on  the 
map. 

In  California 
there  are  some 
groves  of  extraor- 
dinary gigantic 
trees,  their  straight 
trunks  rising  to  a 
height  of  300  feet. 
A  summer  house, 
built  on  the  stump 
of  one  which  was 
cut  down,  Avas  over  30  feet  in  diameter.  As  all  the  trees 
near  the  "  big  trees  "  grow  to  an  immense  size,  from  the 
same  cause  as  in  British  Columbia  (p.  96),  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  wonderful  size  of  these  giants. 

Seaports.  —  Comparing  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  one  sees  some  striking  differ- 
ences. The  Atlantic  coast  is  low  and  very  irregular, 
having  many  fine  bays  and  harbors,  with  numerous  great 
cities  about  them.     But  the  Pacific  coast  is  regular,  has 


Fig.  IM. 
One  of  the  "big  trees."     Notice  that  through 
a  bole  in  the  trunk  a  large  waggon  can  be 
driven. 
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steep  mountains 
rising  in  many 
places  directly 
from  tlie  sea, 
and  lias  few 
fine  harbors. 
San  Francisco 
is  tlie  most  im- 
portant. From 
there  steamship 
lines  cross  the 
Pacific  to  China 

and  Japan,  Australia,  and  South  America.  Portland, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  small  branch  of  the  Columbia  River, 
Tacoma,  and  Seattle  are  also  important  shipping  towns. 
The  Mormons  of  Utah,  a  people  holding  peculiar  reli- 
gious views,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  Eastern  States 
many  years  ago,  and  who  settled  in  that  barren  region, 
have  changed  the  desert  to  a  garden  by  irrigation.  They 
have  built  the  beautiful  Salt  Lake  City  near  Salt  Lake. 


Fig.  155. 

A  Spanish  mission  in  Southern  California  —  a  relic  of 

the  days  Avheu  that  section  helonged  to  Spain. 
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Fig.  lofi. 

The  desert  of  Utah,  near  Great  Salt  J>ake,  where  there  is  no  fresh  water, 

where  it  rarely  rains,  and  where  there  is  very  little  vegetation. 


XIX.     ALASKA 


Alaska,  which  you  see  on  the  mai^  (Fig.  31),  although 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  is  separated  from  them  by 
the  intervening  province  of  British  Columbia.     This  cold 

barren  land  was  pur- 
chased from  Russia.  It 
is  so  far  north  that  it 
is  partly  in  the  Arctic 
zone,  and  many  people 
thought  that  the  money 
paid  for  it  (*7,200,000) 
was  wasted. 

In  spite  of  its  inhospi- 
table climate,  on  account 
of  which  few  food  pro- 
ducts    can     be     raised 
there,  it  has  proved  val- 
uable in   several  ways. 
INIuch  gold  is  mined  on 
the  coast  just  north  of  Sitka,  and  during  the  last  four 
years,  thousands  of  men  have  gone  there  in  search  of  gold, 
just  as  years  ago  thousands  rushed  to  California. 

It  has  also  gained  some  prominence  from  possessing  the 
most  convenient  routes  to  the  Klondike  gold  region  of 
Canada,   either  by  way  of  the  Yukon   River,  or  by  the 

railway  lately  constructed  from  Skagway  (Fig.  127). 
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Some  of  the  fur-seal  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
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A  few  hundred  miles  south-west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  are  the  small  Pribilof  Islands,  to  which  thousands 
of  seals  come  every  year  to  rear  their  young.  These 
supply  tlie  beautiful  fur-sealskin  for  cloaks  and  caps,  and 
are  a  different  species  from  the  seal  of  Newfoundland. 


Fig.  158. 

A  street  in  Sitka,  Alaska.     Although  it  is  summer,  notice 

the  snow  on  the  mountains. 


Seal  hunters  are  only  allowed  by  the  Government  to  cap- 
ture some  of  these  each  year,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
totally  destroyed.  Their  fur  is  very  expensive,  because 
the  animals  are  not  abundant. 

In  .some  part.s  of  Alaska  there  are  great  forests,  and,  on  the  coast, 
the  fisheries,  especially  of  salmon,  are  important. 

A  small  strip  of  the  coast  with  the  adjoining  islands  for 
some  distance  south  of  the  main  boundary  line  belongs  to 
Alaska  (see  Fig.  31),  and  on  one  of  these  islands  is  the 
capital,  Sitka  (Fig.  158). 


XX.     MEXICO    AND   CENTRAL   AMERICA 


]Map  Qukstions.  —  (1)  What  does  the  map  tell  you  about  the 
highlands  and  lowlands  in  Mexico?  (Notice  the  rivers.)  (2)  Find 
the  capital  of  Mexico.  (3)  Why  is  Central  America  a  fitting  name 
for  the  region  south-east  of  Mexico  ?  (4)  Point  toward  Mexico. 
(5)  How  IS  Central  America  joined  to  South  America?  (6)  What 
sea  is  between  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies?  (7)  What 
gulf  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States?  (8)  In  what  zone  is 
Central  America?  (9)  What  large  peninsulas  are  in  Mexico? 
(10)  How  far  is  it  from  Ottawa  to  Mexico?  (11)  Name  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America. 

The  climate  becomes  warmer  as  we  approach  the  equator 
(p.  8),  and  as  Mexico  and  Central  America  are  so  much 

farther  south  than 
Canada,  it  may  natu- 
rally be  understood 
that  the  climate  is  hot 
there.  Notice  that  a 
large  part  of  Mexico 
is  south  of  the  tropic 
of  (yancer  and  that 
Central  America  is 
entirely  south  of  it. 

Near    the    seacoast 
of  Mexico  the  land  is 
low    and    the    climate 
hot ;  but  in  the  inte- 
rior are  many  mountains  and  broad,  arid  plateaus.     These 
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Popocatepetl,  an  extinct  volcano,  not  far  from 
Mexico  City,  and  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain peaks  on  the  continent.  Notice  that 
the  top  is  white  with  snow,  although  in  the 
torrid  zone. 
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are  a  continuation  of  those  in  the  western  United  States, 
and  are  so  high  that  the  climate  is  cool. 

Some  of  the  highest  mountain  peaks  are  old  volcanoes  made  of 
lava  that  has  poured  forth  from  the  earth.     These  peaks  are  so  high 

that  they  are  always         

covered  with  snow,      RW  -nSB^-  I 

although  they  are 
in  the  torrid  zone 
(Fig.  160). 

With  such  a 
variety  of  cli- 
mate we  shall 
of  course  find  a 
variety  of  pro- 
ducts. Much  of 
the  mountain 
region  is  too 
cold  and  rocky 
for  farming;  but 

as  in  the  neighboring  United  States,  these  mountains  yield 
valuable  metals,  especially  silver. 

Part  of  the  Mexican  plateau  is  dry.  from  the  same  cause 
as  aflfects  that  part  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
What  is  this  cause  ?  For  the  same  reason,  its  value  con- 
sists largely  in  wild  grass,  on  which  great  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  feed.  Of  what  use  are  these  animals? 
In  other  parts  of  the  plateau  there  is  enough  rainfall  for 
farming ;  but  in  most  places  crops  can  be  raised  only  by 
the  aid  of  irrigation. 

Along  the  lowlands  of  the  coast,  the  rainfall  is  heavy, 
and  the  products  are  much  the  same  as  on  the  low,  damp 


Fig.  161. 
A  street  in  a  Mexican  town. 
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plains  of  the  Southern  United  States.  What  are  they 
(p.  117)?  Besides  these,  much  coffee  is  grown  on  the 
slopes  between  the  coastal  plain  and  the  high  plateau. 
Have  we  found  that  product  before  in  North  America  ? 
Other  products  are  pepper,  sarsaparilla,  and  vanilla. 

There  is  very  little  manufacturing  in  these  countries,  for  two  rea- 
sons. One  is  that  coal  is  lacking.  Why  is  that  a  good  reason  ?  The 
other  is  that  many  of  the  people  are  too  ignorant  to  manage  machinery. 

The  Spaniards  once  owned  this  part  of  North  America,  and  their 
language  is  still  spoken  there.  Most  of  the  people  living  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America  are  either  pure  Indians,  or  else  Spaniards  with 
Indian  blood  in  their  veins,  called  half-breeds.  Only  about  one  man 
in  six  is  a  full-blooded  Spaniard. 

Mexico  is  now  a  republic,  like  the  United  States,  and 
its  capital  is  the  city  of  Mexico,  situated  more  than  7300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  coast  on  the  east  is 
regular,  as  you  can  see,  so  that  there  are  few  harbors. 
Vera  Cruz  is  the  chief  port,  but  the  harbor  is  poor. 

Central  America  is  made  up  of  several  republics,  each 
having  a  capital  of  its  own.  Many  of  the  people  are  very 
ignorant,  and  there  are  frequent  revolutions  when  ambi- 
tious generals  try  to  overthrow  the  government. 

At  the  present  time  Central  America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
are  of  interest  because  canals  are  being  dug  there  to  save  vessels  the 
long  journey  around  South  America.  Examine  the  map  (Fig.  80, 
opposite  21.  27)  to  see  how  much  distance  will  be  saved  in  this  way 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  In  Central  America  are  dense 
tropical  forests  from  which  hard  woods  (such  as  mahogany  and  rose- 
wood), dyes,  rubber,  and  other  valuable  products  are  obtained. 
Bananas  and  other  tropical  products  are  exported. 


XXI.     THE   WEST   INDIES   AND   BERMUDA 
ISLANDS 

Map  Questions. —  (1)  Name  the  largest  islands.  (2)  What 
group  is  farthest  north  ?  —  north-east?  (8)  Into  what  groups  are  the 
other  islands  divided  ?  (i)  What  waters  do  the  West  India  Islands 
enclose?  (5)  How  far  is  it  from  Florida  to  Cuba  ?  (6)  What  is  the 
capital  of  Jamaica?  Of  Cuba?  (7)  What  large  island  is  close  to 
the  South  American  coast? 

The  islands  extending  from  the  peninsula  of  Florida  to 
the  coast  of  South  America  form  an  archipelago,  called  the 
West  Indies,  from  the  mistake  made  by  Columbus  in  sup- 
posing that  he  had  reached  tlie  coast  of  India.      These 


FiG.   1(J2. 

View  of  the  city  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  and  of  the  volcano,  Mt.  Pelee,  which 
in  May,  lil02,  exploded,  completely  destroying  the  city,  and  in  one  horrible 
blast  of  red-hot,  sulphurous  ashes  and  lava,  caused  the  death  of  every  living 
creature,  about  30,CK)0  in  number.  A  similar  outbreak  took  place  at  almost 
the  same  time  in  the  adjoining  island  of  St.  Vincent  from  the  volcano,  La 
Soufriere,  causing  the  death  of  nearly  2000  persons. 
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islands  are  very  numerous,  although  many  of  them  are 
mere  rocks.  They  are  really  the  highest  parts  of  moun- 
tain ranges  projecting  above  the  sea,  many  of  them  of 
volcanic  creation,  and  so  situated  that  they  separate  the 
Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.     Some  of  the  peaks  in  tlie  larger  islands 
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Fig.  KJ;}. 
A  Held  of  Easter  lilies  at  Bermuda.    These  are  sent  to  New  York  and  other  cities. 

rise  from  8000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  one  of 
the  Bahamas  that  Columbus  first  sighted  when  he  dis- 
covered America. 

Products. — As  you  will  see  from  the  map,  all  of  these 
islands  excepting  some  of  the  Bahamas  are  within  the  tropics. 
They  have  therefore  a  warm  climate,  and,  since  all  of  the 
islands  are  reached  by  the  easterly  or  trade  winds  from  the 
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sea,  the  climate  is  damp.  Tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  spices, 
and  tropical  fruits,  such  as  bananas,  are  chiefly  cultivated. 
People.  —  These  islands  were  originally  taken  possession 
of  by  Spain,  but  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  have  since  occupied  many  of  them.  The 
descendants  of  the  original  native  inhabitants  have  almost 
disappeared,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  present 
inhabitants  are  negroes,  the  descendants  of  slaves  brought 


Fig.  1G4 
Banana  Plantation  in  .Jamaica. 

from  South  Africa  to  work  on  the  plantations.  Some  of 
these  negroes  gained  their  independence  and  formed  two 
republics,  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti,  both  on  the  island 
of  Haiti. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  —  The  largest  island  is  Cuba,  which 
with  Porto  Paco  belonged  to  Spain.  After  the  recent  war 
these  two  islands  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  and  independence  has  lately  been  granted  to  Cuba. 
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Havana,  the   largest   city  in   the  West   Indies,  is  tlie 
capital  of  Cuba  and  is  noted  for  its  tobacco. 

British  Islands.  —  A  large  number  of  the  islands  belong 
to  Great  Ihitain,  and  are  divided  into  various  groups  for 

govennnent.  Of 
these  Jamaica  is 
the  largest,  with 
Kingston  the 
capital.  Jamaica 
produces  sugar, 
rum,  and  molas- 
ses, and  exports 
large  quantities 
of  bananas  to  the 
United  States. 
In  Trinidad  is  a 
remarkable  pitch 
lake  apparently 
inexhaustible, 
from  which  is 
brought  the  pitch 
to  make  the  as- 
phalt pavements 
in  our  streets. 
Barbados  is  the 
most  thickly  populated  place  in  the  world,  having  over  1100 
people  to  the  square  mile,  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  many 
as  there  are  in  a  square  mile  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Can- 
ada. Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  is  a  favor- 
ite winter  resort.  It  exports  large  quantities  of  sponges. 
Sugar. — The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  was  at  one 
time  almost  the  sole  industry  in  the  British  West  Indies, 


Fig.  165. 
Royal  palms  in  Bermuda. 
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but  the  competition  of  beet-root  sugar  has  greatly  destroyed 
the  market  for  the  cane  product. 

Bermuda  Islands.  —  These  are  a  cluster  of  about  100 
small  islaii<l.s,  made  of  coral  sand,  as  described  on  page  26. 
They  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  only  about   15  or  16 


Fig.  Hr>. 
View  of  H.  M.  floating  drj^-dock  at  Bermuda. 

are  inhabited.  They  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  600  miles  east  from  Cape  Hatteras. 

The  climate  there  is  delightful  in  winter  and  has  made 
these  islands  a  favorite  resort  for  visitors  during  that 
season.  Early  vegetables  and  Easter  lilies  are  cultivated 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

llAMii/rox  is  the  capital  and  seat  of  goverinnent. 

Bermuda  possesses  a  strongly  fortified  dock-yard  for  the 
British  Navy. 


XXII.     SOUTH   AMERICA 


Map  Qi'ESTioxs.  —  (1)  Compare  the  shape  of  South  America 
with  that  of  North  America.  (2)  What  great  mountain  ranges  are 
there  along  the  western  side  ?  (3)  Which  part  of  South  America  has 
no  cold  winter?  (4)  Which  part  has  a  climate  much  like  that  where 
you  live?  (5)  Wliat  is  the  name  of  the  longest  river?  (6)  Where 
do  you  expect  to  find  tlie  most  fertile  regions?  (7)  Name  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America. 

Relief.  —  Great  mountain  chains  were  found  in  the 
"western  part  of  North  America.     What  are  their  names? 

Through  what  countries 
do  tliey  extend  ?  In 
South  America  there  are 
also  high  mountains  on 
the  western  side,  called 
the  Andes.  The  peaks 
of  the  Andes  are  higher 
than  those  in  North 
America,  and  there  are 
many  active  volcanoes 
Fig.  itw.  among  them. 


Two  tunnels  on  a  railway  line  that  crosses 
the  high  Andes  of  Peru. 


Besides  the  Andes,  the 
map  shows  a  highland  re- 
gion in  f>astern  Brazil  and  a  smaller  one  between  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco  rivers,  forming  the  divide  between  them. 

The  remainder  of  South  America  is  mainly  lowland,  drained  by 
three  mighty  rivers.  What  are  their  names?  Where  does  each  rise ? 
In  what  direction  does  each  flow  ?    Which  drains  the  longest  slope  ? 
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Climate.  —  The  products  of  the  three  valleys  greatly 
depend  upon  their  climate ;  let  us,  therefore,  see  how 
much  heat  and  moisture  they  have. 

Where  does  the  equator  cross  the  continent  ?  Where 
does  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  cross  it  ?  How  much  of  the 
continent,  then,  is  in  the  torrid  zone  ?  Where  is  the 
coldest  part  ?     In  which  zone  ? 

From  the  answers  to  these  questions  we  see  that  much 
more  than  half  the  continent  must  have  a  warm  climate ; 
but  that  the  southern  part  has  a  temperate  climate  more 
like  our  own.  In  which  months  does  summer  come  to 
this  region  ? 

In  regard  to  the  moisture  in  the  torrid  or  tropical  part 
of  South  America  the  rains  are  very  heavy.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  air  becomes  heated  and  is  thus  made 
very  light;  it  is  then  forced  to  rise  to  such  a  height  that 
the  vapor  is  condensed,  causing  heavy  showers  (see  Our 
Home,  p.   74). 

There  is  less  rainfall  in  the  south  temperate  zone,  and 
still  less  in  the  narrow  strip  west  of  the  central  part  of 
the  Andes,  in  Chile  and  Peru.  There  the  climate  is  quite 
arid  because  the  principal  winds  are  from  the  south  and 
east,  so  that  the  air  loses  its  vapor  in  passing  over  the 
mountains  and  descends  upon  the  Pacific  slope  as  dry, 
parching  winds. 

History.  —  Knowing  now  the  chief  facts  about  the  relief 
and  climate,  let  us  look  at  the  countries  themselves. 
After  the  discovery  of  South  America  by  Columbus  the 
Spaniards  settled  in  many  parts,  obtaining  great  quanti- 
ties of  gold  and  silver,  especially  in  the  Andes.  Nearly 
all  of  South  America  once  belonged  to  Spain,  excepting 
Brazil,  which  was  settled  and  for  a  long  time  owned  by 
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the  Portuguese.  Although  the  South  American  countries 
are  now  independent  nations,  the  Spanish  language  is  still 
spoken  nearly  everywhere,  excepting  in  Brazil,  where 
Portuguese  is  used. 

Brazil.  —  This  is  the  largest  country,  being  nearly  as 
large  as  Canada  or  the  United  States  (including  Alaska); 


Fig.  1(39. 
A  path  through  the  dense  tropical  forest  of  South  America. 


but  it  has  more  than  three  times  as  many  inhabitants  as 
Canada.  Much  of  the  greai  Amazon  valley  consists  of 
forest-covered  plains,  called  silvas,  in  which  the  trees  are 
so  close  together,  and  there  is  such  a  mat  of  vines  and 
underbrush,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  one  to  make 
his  way  through.  From  what  was  just  said  about  the 
climate,  you  may  be  able  to  give  the  reason  for  such  rank 
growth. 

You  will  find  pictures  of  some  of  the  wild  forest  animals 
in  Figure  18,  page  19.     What  are  their  names  ? 
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Of  course  this  forest  is  not  a  good  home  for  men,  espe- 
cially since  much  of  the  land  is  frequently  flooded ;  in  fact, 
Indians  are  almost  the  only  people  living  there.  They 
make  a  living  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  selling  rubber 
from  the  rubber  tree  that  grows  in  the  woods. 

Rubber  is  obtained  by  cutting  a  liole  in  the  bark  and 
catching  the  milky  fluid  that  flows  forth.  After  being 
warmed  over  a  fire  to  make  it  more  solid,  it  is  sent  down 
the  river  in  boats  to  Para  and  then  shipped  to  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Bicycle  tires  and  overshoes  are  made 
from  it.  See  how  long  a  list  of  other  rubber  articles  you 
can  name. 

Another  common  tree  is  the  cocoa  tree,  on  which  grow 
the  beans  from  which  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  made. 

The  rivers  are  almost  the  only  roadways  in  this  great 
section,  so  that  it  is  mainly  a  gre^t  wilderness. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil  live  in  the  eastern 
part  along  the  coast.  Some  of  them  are  white  people, 
but  many  are  either  Indians  or  negroes,  or  of  mixed  blood, 
as  in  Mexico.  You  will  notice  several  cities  on  the  coast, 
of  which  Kio  DE  Janeiro,  the  capital,  is  the  largest, 
being  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Montreal.  It  has  a 
splendid  harbor. 

There  must  certainly  be  some  important  industries  in 
this  region  to  cause  a  city  to  become  so  large.  Besides 
the  raising  of  cattle  upon  the  plateau  of  Eastern  Brazil, 
farming  is  an  important  industry  there.  The  principal 
crops  are  the  same  as  those  which  you  have  already  learnt 
are  found  in  warm  countries ;  namely,  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  coffee.  The  last  is  most  important,  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro  is  the  chief  export  town,  which  is  the  reason 
why  some  of  our  coffee  is  called  Rio  coffee. 
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Venezuela  and  Guiana.  —  Nortli  of  Brazil  is  Venezuela, 
which  includes  most  of  the  Orinoco  valley.  Here  are 
broad  plains,  called  llanos,  producing  excellent  grass,  so 
that  cattle  raising  is  one  of  the  important  industries.  Cof- 
fee and  cocoa  are  also  cultivated.     The  capital  and  largest 

city   is    Caracas, 


which  is  located 
several  miles  from 
the  coast  upon  land 
more  than  half  a 
mile  above  the  sea. 
What  advantage 
do  you  see  in  such 
a  position  ? 

Just  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ori- 
noco River  is  Trin- 
idad Island,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  On  tliat 
island  is  a  great  pitch  lake,  from  which  much  of  the 
asphalt  used  in  our  street  pavements  is  obtained(see  p.  138). 
All  of  the  countries  of  South  America  are  republics 
excepting  Guiana,  east  of  Venezuela,  which  belongs  to 
three  European  nations.  What  are  their  names?  And 
what  is  the  capital  of  each  section  of  Guiana  ?  The  pro- 
ducts of  these  countries  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Brazil  and  Venezuela. 

La  Plata  Countries.  —  The  country  south  of  Brazil, 
drained  by  the  Plata  River  and  its  tributaries,  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  parts  of  South  America.  Here,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata  River  in  Argentina,  is  Buenos  Aires, 
the  largest  city  on  the  continent.  Across  the  wide  river 
mouth  is  Montevideo,  another  large  city,  in  Uruguay. 


Fig.  170. 

Native  Indian  women  washing  clothes  in  Vene- 
znela.  Do  you  see  in  the  picture  any  reason 
for  thinking  it  is  warm  there  ? 
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What  other   small   country  lies  between  Argentina  and 
Brazil? 

The  plains  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  called 
pampas;  and  because  of  their  excellent  grass  one  of  the 
chief  industries  is  ranching.  Since  most  of  the  country 
is  in  the  temperate  zone,  corn  and  wheat  are  important 
farm  products ;  and  in  the  warm  northern  part,  near  the 
tropics,  tobacco  and  sugar-cane  are  raised.      This  part  of 


Fig.  171. 
A  scene  on  the  pampas  of  Argentina. 

South  America  corresponds  most  nearly  in  climate  and 
products  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Goods  are  still  carried  upon  the  rivers  in  Argentina, 
but  there  are  also  many  railways  in  that  country,  more,  in 
fact,  than  in  any  other  part  of  South  America. 

Andean  Countries.  —  The  countries  in  the  western  part 
of  South  America  are  very  mountainous,  since  each  of 
them  includes  a  part  of  the  Andean  chain.  As  you  might 
expect,  then,  one  of  the  principal  industries  is  mining ; 
and  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have  been 
found  there.     What  are  the  names  of  these  countries? 
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As  there  are  many  active  volcanoes  in  the  Andes  jMountains,  the 
countries  of  that  part  of  South  America  are  subject  to  earthquakes, 
some  of  which  have  been  very  disastrous,  destroying  much  property 
and  many  lives. 

Observe  that  most  of  the  cities  are  not  upon  the  coast. 
This  is  partly  because  they  have  grown  up  in  the  mining 
districts  among  the  mountains,  and  partly  because  there 
are  so  few  good  harbors.     Many  of  the  interior  cities  have 
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Fig.  172. 
A  scene  among  the  lofty  snow-capped  mountains  of  Chile. 

seaports,  as  Callao  in  Peru,  the  seaport  of  Lima.  Find 
others. 

Valparaiso,  in  Chile,  is  the  largest  port  on  the  Pacific 
coast ;  but  Santiago  the  capital,  situated  fifty  miles  in- 
land, and  about  one-half  mile  above  the  sea,  is  more  than 
twice  as  large.  Notice  how  long  and  narrow  Chile  is ; 
what  reason  can  )^ou  give  for  that  ? 

Farming  is  possible  in  the  northern  part  of  the  western 
coast,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy;  but  farther  south,  as 
in  Peru  and  northern  Chile,  agriculture  is  impossible 
without  irrigation.  The  desert  of  Atacaraa,  a  strip  of 
land  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extends 
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for  a  thousand  miles  along  this  coast,  and  there  a  shower 
of  rain  rarely  occurs.  In  southern  Chile,  however,  the 
rainfall  is  moderate,  and  many  people  have  settled  there, 
because  the  farming  and  grazing  are  excellent. 

Which  of  the  Andean  countries  has  no  seacoast  ?  Is 
that  any  disadvantage?  One  country  is  called  Ecuador, 
which  is  the  Spanish  word  for  equator.  Why  is  that  a 
fitting  name  ?  Notice  that  Colombia  has  seacoast  on  the 
two  oceans  and  includes  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  What 
cities  do  you  find  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Isthmus  ?  They 
are  connected  by  a  railway.     Why  is  this  important  ? 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  is,  as  you  can  see  by  the  map,  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  continent.  A  railway,  47^  miles  long,  connects 
Panama  with  Colon ;  and  a  ship  canal  has  been  partly  constructed  at 
an  enormous  cost  to  connect  the  two  oceans.     It  will  be  46  miles  long. 

Tierra  del  Fuego.  —  This  is  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
South  America,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the 
Strait  of  JNIagellan.  This  strait  forms  a  passage  for  steam- 
ships, but  as  it  is  narrow  and  rocky,  and  the  weather  there  is 
generally  stormy  and  foggy,  sailing  ships  must  pass  round 
Cape  Horn.  This  is  a  point  dreaded  by  sailors  on  account 
of  the  tempestuous  weather  usually  encountered  there. 

The  Falkland  Islands  and  South  Georgia,  west  of 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  South  America,  are  almost 
the  only  islands  in  the  western  South  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
belong  to  Great  Britain.  The  few  people  who  live  there 
raise  sheep  and  export  wool. 

What  small  group  of  islands  is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  west 
of  Santiago  in  Chile  ? 


XXIII.     EUROPE      - 

Map  Questions. —  (1)  On  page  20  it  was  stated  that  Eurasia  con- 
sisted of  two  continents,  Europe  and  Asia.  Trace  the  boundary 
line  between  them,  naming  the  mountains  and  waters  that  form  it. 
(2)  One  of  the  seas  has  no  outlet;  which  one  is  it?  What  kind  of 
water  would  you  expect  to  find  in  that  sea  ?  (3)  How  does  the  coast 
line  of  Europe  compare  with  that  of  South  America?  Of  North 
America?  (4)  Would  you  expect  to  find  many  good  harbors? 
(5)  Name  the  largest  peninsulas  and  draw  an  outline  map  to  show 
them  ?  (6)  Where  are  the  highest  mountains  ?  (7)  One  of  the 
Alpine  peaks  is  Mt.  Blanc.  What  have  you  ah-eady  learned  about 
it?  (See  Our  Home,  p.  20.)  (8)  Where  are  the  plains?  Which 
very  large  country  is  made  up  mainly  of  plains  ?  Find  the  position 
of  Sicily  and  of  Sardinia.  (9)  In  what  zones  is  Europe?  (10)  How 
do  you  think  its  climate  would  compare  with  that  of  Canada? 
(11)  With  what  part  of  Canada  do  the  British  Isles  correspond  in 
the  temperate  zone  ?  (12)  What  countries  in  Europe  do  you  know 
something  about?  (13)  By  what  route  would  you  go  from  Montreal 
to  one  of  them  ?     (See  Fig.  30.) 

Europe  is  only  a  little  larger  than  Canada,  or  than  the 
United  States  with  Alaska,  but  contains  more  than  four 
times  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  whole  of  North  America. 
These  are  separated  into  a  score  of  nations  with  a  different 
language  for  nearly  every  one.  (Our  Home,  Fig.  94, 
p.  95.) 

Inasmuch  as  our  country  and  this  continent  were  first 
discovered  by  Europeans,  and  as  various  European  nations 
have  furnished  most  of  the  civilized  population,  Europe 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Fatherland  of  us  all. 
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XXIV.     THE    BRITISH   ISLES 


Map  Questions.  —  (1)  Walk  towards  the  British  Isles.  (2)  What 
two  large  islands  do  they  include?  (3)  What  waters  separate  these 
tw^o?  (-1)  What  three  groups  of  islands  are  north  of  Scotland? 
(5)  What  island  is  in  the  Irish  sea?  (b)  What  sea  is  east  of  Grea/" 
Britain?  (7)  What  country  of  Europe  is  nearest  to  England  1 
(8)  What  waters  separate  the  two?  (0)  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the 
British  Isles.  (10)  Compare  the  west  coast  with  the  east.  (11)  AVhat 
islands  near  the  French  coast  belong  to  Britain  ? 

Our  Mother  Country.  — The  people  in  Europe  to  whom 
we  are  most  closely  related  live  on  the  small  group  of 
islands,  called 
the  British 
Isles,  which 
lie  just  west  of 
the  mainland. 
Tliis  is  often 
called  our 
"mother  coun- 
try." Canyon 
tell  why  ? 

Extent.  — 
There  are  two 
large  islands. 
Great    I^rit- 

AiN  and  Ireland,  besides  many  small  ones.     Into  what 
two  parts  is  the  island  of  Great  Britain  divided  ? 
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Fig.  175. 

London  bridge  across  the  Thames,  over  which  a  bnsy 

throng  is  almost  constantly  passing. 
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Although  the  British  Isles  do  not  comprise  much  more 
than  one-half  the  area  of  Ontario,  they  contain  seven  times 
as  many  people  as  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada.  They 
are  the  centre  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

Position.  —  Judging  from  their  position  one  might 
expect  these  islands  to  be  too  cold  for  agriculture,  for  they 


The  House  of  Parliament. 

are  farther  north  than  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  occupy  the  same  position  as  bleak  and  barren 
Labrador.  But  the  climate  is  not  colder  than  that  of 
southern  Canada.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  western 
coast  of  Europe  is  warmed  by  a  broad  current  or  drift  of 
warm  ocean  water,  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream.  This  flows 
from  the  warm  Southern  Seas  north-easterly  along  the 
North  American  shore,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  con- 
tinues across  to  the  coast  of  Europe.  The  air  above  it  be- 
comes warmed,  and,  since  the  winds  of  Europe  blow  chiefly 
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from  the  west,  they  carry  the  warmth  with  them  and  produce 
a  climate  much  milder  than  one  would  otherwise  expect. 

Commerce.  —  In  spite  of  the  small  extent  of  the  British 
Isles,  the  position  they  occupy  is  most  favorable  for  com- 
merce, and  the  largest  city  in  the  world  is  London,  the 
capital.  Here,  although  it  is  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  farther  north  than  Quebec,  snow  is  rarely  seen. 
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Fig.  177. 
The  Thames  River  and  Windsor  Castle,  a  royal  palace. 

London  is  the  central  seat  of  government  for  the  British 
Isles,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  British  Empire.  Here  are 
situated  the  House  of  Parliament  (Fig.  176)  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  the  city  residence  of  the  King.  Besides 
this  latter  there  are  Windsor,  Osborne,  Balmoral,  and 
other  royal  palaces  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Yoii  have  read  about  the  Canadian  form  of  government  for  the 
Dominion  (Our  Home,  p.  123).  This  has  been  modelled  on  the 
British  sy.stem ;  the  King  (in  Canada  represented  by  the  Governor- 
General),  the  Lords  (in  Canada,  the  Senate),  and  the  Commons,  the 
repre.sentatives  of  the  people.  King  Edward  VII.  is  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  sea, 
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and  also  Emperor  of  India.     There  are  no  local  Houses  of  Parliament 
for  the  separate  countries,  as  in  Canada  for  the  different  provinces. 

Great  Britain  lias  more  manufacturing,  more  freight 
trade,  a  greater  number  of  vessels  upon  the  sea,  than 
any  other  nation  in  existence.  There  are,  of  course, 
reasons  for  these  remarkable  facts,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country. 

Mining.  —  One  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles 
which  attracted  people  in  the   early  times  was  the   tin 


Fig.  178. 

\'iew  uf  a  shipyard  on  the  Clyde.    The  "  Lueania,"  one  of  the  largest 

steamships  afloat,  ready  to  be  launched. 

mines  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  country.  This 
metal  is  not  mined  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  has 
always  been  in  great  demand.  But  the  abundance  of  two 
other  minerals,  coal  and  iron  ore,  has  been  the  main 
foundation  of  Britain's  progress.  These  are  usually  found 
close  together  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  this  combination  has  made  it  possible  to  build 
iron  steamships  and  machinery  there  to  the  best  advantage. 
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Birmingham  is  the  great  centre  for  the  iron  trade  in 
England.  But  Glasgow  is  the  greatest  centre  for  steel 
shipbuilding,  which  industry  is  also  largely  carried  on 
at  Belfast,  at  London,  and  at  Newcastle.  Coal  is 
shipped  chiefly  from  Newcastle  and  Cardiff.  Other 
important  seaports  are  Bristol,  Hull  and  Southampton 
in    England,   and    Leith   (for   Edinburgh),   Greenock, 


Fig.  179. 
The  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

Dundee,  and  Aberdeen  in  Scotland.  At  Queenstown, 
and  Moville  near  Londonderry,  the  steamships  call  on 
tlieir  Avay  to  and  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Agriculture.  — Wales  and  much  of  Scotland  are  too  hilly 
to  be  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  many  cattle  and  sheep 
are  raised  there.  In  England  and  in  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, as  the  land  and  climate  are  better  suited  for  that  pur- 
pose, there  is  much  more  farming.  The  damp  air  and  the 
rain  from  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  blowing  from  the 
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ocean  cause  the  grass  to  grow  well.  Hay  is,  therefore,  an 
important  crop,  and  there  is  rich  pasture  land  for  the 
numerous  sheep  and  cattle.  But  as  you  learned  in  Our 
Home  (p.  101)  there  are  so  many  people  in  the  country, 

that  there  is  not  land 
enough  to  grow  suffi- 
cient crops  to  feed  all  of 
them.  For  this  reason, 
enormous  quantities  of 
provisions  and  grain  have 
to  be  imported  from  Can- 
ada and  other  countries. 
Manufacturing.  —  Min- 
ing and  agriculture  are 
not  the  chief  occupations. 
Having  much  wool  from 
the  large  flocks  of  sheep 
raised  on  the  fine  pasture 
lands,  the  people  long  ago 
learned  to  make  woollen 
cloth.  In  addition  to  that 
they  purchased  cotton 
from  other  countries,  the  United  States,  Egypt,  and  India, 
and  made  cotton  goods.  The  centre  for  this  manufactur- 
ing is  Manchester.  Thirty-five  miles  from  it  is  Liver- 
pool, which,  next  to  London,  is  the  greatest  seaport  in 
Britain.  Recently  a  ship  canal,  called  the  Manchester 
Canal  (Fig.  179),  has  been  built,  connecting  these  two 
cities.  Find  them  on  the  map.  For  woollen  manufac- 
tures Bradford,  Leeds,  and  other  cities  in  the  same 
district  are  also  important.  Sheffield  is  noted  for  its 
cutlery. 


Fig.  LSO. 

Edinburgh  Castle,  a  celebrated  old  historic 

fortress. 
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The  lowland  portion  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  is  noted  for 
its  cotton  and  woollen  factories. 

Ireland  is  not  so  much  interested  in  manufacturing, 
although  linen  is  an  important  product  in  the  north,  and 
iron  shipbuilding  is  a  large  industry  at  Belfast.  It  is 
really,  to  a  great  extent,  a  farm,  furnishing  cattle,  butter, 
eggs,  and  other  farm  products  for  the  English  markets. 


Fig.  181. 
View  in  the  celebrated  Lakes  of  Killarney. 

The  air  there  is  so  moist  that  the  grass  is  kept  fresh  and 
green,  and  on  that  account  Ireland  is  often  called  the 
Emerald  (or  Green)  Isle.  The  two  largest  cities  are 
naturally  on  the  side  next  to  England.  What  are  their 
names  ? 

Industries.  —  From  the  position  of  the  British  Isles, 
surrounded  by  water,  it  is  natural  that  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants become  trained  to  a  seafaring  life,  either  as  traders 
or  fishermen.  The  shallow  banks  and  the  waters  of  the 
North  Sea  abound  with  cod,  haddock,  flat  fish,  and  herring, 
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just  as  onr  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land do,  and  afford  employment  to  many  thousands  of  men. 


Fig.  182. 
The  Clyde,  at  Glasgow. 


The  peculiar  energy  and  inventive  genius  of  the  British 
people  kept  them  in  advance  of  the  Continental  nations, 
who  were  always  more  or  less  engaged  in  Avarring  against 


Fig.  18:i. 
The  Rock  of   Gihraltar,  a  British  fortress,  guarding   the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.     This  view  is  taken  from  the  Spanish  coast,  showing 
the  narrow  ueck  of  laud  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland. 
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each  other.  It  was  the  Scotsman,  James  Watt,  who  in- 
vented the  modern  steam  engine,  and  it  was  George 
Stephenson  who  invented  the  first  locomotive.  The  very 
smalhiess  of  the  country  is  another  advantage  ;  for,  no 
matter  where  a  factory  may  be  situated,  it  is  near  the 
coal  fields  and  within  a  few  miles  of  a  shipping  point. 


Fig.  184. 

Harbor  of  Valetta,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Malta ;  the  headquarters  for 

the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Shipping.  — To  guard  the  coast  against  enemies  made  a 
fleet  necessary.  This  fleet  made  Great  Britain  mistress 
of  the  seas.  To  build,  equip,  and  maintain  this  fleet,  great 
dockyards  and  arsenals  have  been  built  at  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Chatham,  and  Woolwich  (near  London). 
Having  so  many  ships,  the  British  have  been  led  to  explore 
countries  and  to  carry  on  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  narrow  limits  of  their  own  country  caused  many  to 
look  out  for  other  lands,  and  so  the  foundation  of  Britain's 
Colonial  Empire  was  laid.  Thus,  Great  Britain  has  come 
into  possession  of  Canada,  Australia,  India,  a  large  part 
of  Africa,  and  many  islands  besides.  These  are  called 
colonies  and  form  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

You  have  learnt  what  important  depots  for  the  British 
fleet  there  are  in  Canada,  at  Halifax  and  Esquimalt,  and 
also  at  Bermuda.  To  protect  her  European  commerce, 
and  to  keep  the  way  open  to  the  Suez  Canal,  Britain  has 
the  strong  fortress  of  Gibraltar  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  important  island  of  Malta, 
between  Sicily  and  the  African  coast. 
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Norse  Countries.  —  Sweden  and  Norway.  These 
two  countries  together  occupy  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
suhi,  and  are  about  as  far  north  as  southern  Greenland 
(see  map,  Fig.  30).  Were  it  not  for  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  flows  past  Norway,  this,  like  Greenland,  might  be  a 


Fig.  18G. 

North  Cape,  the  northern  point  in  Norway.    The  summer  sun  is  sliining  here 

at  midnight,  because  the  cape  is  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

barren,  frozen  country.     As  it  is,  however,  many  people 
live  there. 

Hammerfest  is  the  most  northerly  town  in  the  world,  and  being 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  the  sun  is  visible  all  night  long  in  the  middle 
of  summer.  The  northern  part  of  Norway  is  therefore  often  called 
"  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun." 
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As  in  Scotland,  most  of  the  country  is  too  hilly  and 
rocky  for  farming,  altliough  some  grain,  cattle,  and  sheep 
are  raised,  especially  on  the  lower  land  of  southern  Sweden 
along  the  Baltic.  Few  people  live  in  the  highlands,  and 
about  one-fourth  of  Norway  is  covered  by  forests,  which 
supply  timber  and  wood  pulp  for  making  paper.  This  is 
sent  chiefly  to  Great  Britain.  In  Sweden  there  are  valu- 
able iron  and  copper  mines,  and  the  Swedish  iron  and  steel 
are  famous. 

The  coast  is  very  irregular,  and  many  deep,  narrow  bays,  or  Jiords, 
reach  into  the  land,  making  fine  harbors.  As  a  result,  Norwegians 
and  Swedes  are  skilful  sailors.  In  the  early  days  these  Northmen 
were  the  best  sailors  in  the  world,  and  they  came  to  the  American 
shores  long  before  Columbus  discovered  America.  Fishing  for  cod 
and  herring  is  now  one  of  their  important  industries. 

The  principal  cities  are  Stockholm  and  Chkistiania. 
Find  each  on  the  map 
(Fig.  173).  They  are 
the  capitals  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  but  the  en- 
tire peninsula  is  ruled  by 
one  king,  the  government 
being  a  monarchy. 

Denmark,  just  south 
of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
is  inhabited  by  people 
similar  to  those  in  Scan- 
dinavia ;  in  fact,  these 
three  are  often  called 
the  Norse  nations,  or  the  nations  of  the  Northmen. 

The  Danes,  also,  have  been  great  sailors,  and  now  have  possession 
of  Iceland  and  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.     Their  country  presents 


Fig.  187. 
One  of  the  deep,  narrow  fiords  of  Norway. 
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FiG.  188. 
Danish  women  selling  fish. 


a  very  different  appearance  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  for  the  land  is 
low  and  level,  and  farming  is  the  occnpation  of  about  one-half  the 
people.     Large  quantities  of  farm  and  dairy  products  are  exported, 

chiefly  to  Great  Britain. 
Fishing  is  also  an  impor- 
tant industry. 

The  government 
is  a  monarchy,  the 
capital  and  largest 
city  being  Copenha- 
gen, situated  on  one 
of  the  islands  belong- 
ing to  Denmark,  be- 
tween the  mainland 
and  Sweden. 

Russia.  —  The 
Russian  Empire  not  only  includes  great  plains  in  Europe, 
but  extends  several  thousand  miles  beyond  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia ;  it  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  North  America  and  contains  a  greater 
number  of  inhabitants. 

Most  of  Russia  in  Europe  is  a  level  country.  The  northern  part, 
like  northern  Norway,  is  in  the  frigid  zone,  and  so  far  away  from  the 
ocean  that  the  climate  is  extremely  cold.  The  plains  there,  called 
tundras,  like  the  far  northern  part  of  Canada,  are  too  cold  for  trees, 
and  the  frost  never  leaves  the  ground  except  at  the  very  surface  in 
summer.  Nevertheless,  a  moss  flourishes  and  supports  numbers  of 
reindeer,  which  are  used  as  draft  animals  by  the  natives  of  Lapland, 
as  the  northern  part  of  the  country  is  called. 

The  south-eastern  plains,  called  steppes,  are  so  far  from 
the  ocean  that  the  west  winds  can  bring  them  little  rain. 
They  are  therefore  dry  like  the  arid  region  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     But  the  central  and  southern  parts 
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are  well  suited  to  farming,  and  there  most  of  the  people  live. 
Between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas  in  the  south-west, 
one  of  their  main  crops  is  grain,  especially  wheat ;  and  vast 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  roam  over  the  broad,  grassy 
steppes;   in  the 


north-west,  fiax 
and  hemp  are 
cultivated. 

Tlie  rivers  are 
excellent  water- 
way s,  the  largest 
of  all  being  the 
Volga,  the 
greatest  river  in 
Europe,  famous 
for  its  sturgeon 
fisheries.  AVhat 
others  do  you 
find? 

Since  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  has  no 
outlet,  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean 
on  the  north 
side     is     frozen 


Fig.  189. 

Greek  Church  at  Moscow. 

The  Greek  form  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  estah- 

lished  church  of  Russia. 


much  of  the  time,  the  chief  ports  for  foreign  commerce  must 
be  either  on  the  Baltic  or  the  Black  Sea.  This  explains  the 
location  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  and  largest  city, 
which  ranks  fifth  in  size  among  the  large  cities  of  Europe. 
Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  contains  many  flour-mills  and 
is  tlie  most  important  port  for  the  export  of  wheat. 

The  chief  railway  centre  is  Moscow  in  the  interior. 
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wliich  is  nearly  as  large  as  St.  Petersburg.  Warsaw 
is  another  large  city,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Kingdom  of  Poland.  A  great  railway  is  being  built  (see 
map,  Fig.  204)  to  connect  St.  Petersburg  with  Vladi- 
vosTOCK  and  Port  Arthur  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.     This 

will  be  nearly 
twice  as  long  as 
our  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway. 

The  great  mass 
of  the  people  were 
formerly  serfs,  and 
■were  virtually  slaves 
like  the  negroes  of 
America.  Although 
they  received  their 
freedom  some  time 
ago,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  take  any 
part  in  the  govern- 
ment, and,  unlike  most  of  the  European  people,  are  kept  in  ignorance 
and  subjection.  The  ruler  of  Russia  is  called  the  Czar,  who  makes 
and  executes  laws  very  much  as  he  pleases.  That  kind  of  government 
is  called  an  absolute  monarchy,  or  despotism,  and  is  very  different 
from  the  limited  monarchies  thus  far  studied. 
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Fig.  190. 
A  family  of  Russian  peasants. 


Germany. — The  general  slope  of  the  land  in  Germany 
is  shown  by  the  rivers  ;  in  what  direction  do  most  of  them 
flow  ?  The  southern  part  of  the  country  consists  of  moun- 
tains and  highlands,  but  the  northern  part  is  a  great  plain, 
a  continuation  of  the  plains  of  Russia. 

As  in  Russia,  there  is  much  agriculture,  one  of  the  chief 
products  being  grain.  Much  of  their  bread  is  made  from 
a  grain  called  rye,  and  is  so  dark  that  it  is  called  "  black 
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bread."  Beets  are  grown  in  enormous  quantities,  and 
sugar  is  manufactured  from  them  as  it  is  from  sugar-cane 
in  the  West  Indies.  Grapes  flourish  along  the  upper 
Rhine  River,  and  from  these  wine  is  made ;  and  more 
hops  for  making  beer  are  raised  in  Germany  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the 
world. 

Both  coal  and 
iron  ore  are  mined 
in  abundance ;  and 
many  articles  are 
manufactured,  such 
as  the  famous 
Krupp  guns  and 
many  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery. Germany 
is  noted  also  for  its 
manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, woollen,  and 
linen  goods,  ranking 
next  to  Britain  as  a  manufacturing  country  of  Europe. 

The  chief  seaport  is  Hamburg  on  the  Elbe  River,  a 
city  about  the  same  size  as  Liverpool.  Why  should  the 
chief  port  be  at  this  point  rather  than  farther  east  on  the 
Baltic  Sea  ?  A  ship  canal  has  recently  been  dug  across 
the  peninsula,  from  Kiel  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe, 
south  of  Denmark.      What  are  the  advantages  from  it  ? 

The  schools,  universities,  and  museums  of  Germany  are  among  the 
best  that  exist,  and  are  attended  by  many  students  from  other  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  studying  music,  painting,  and  other  subjects. 
Tlie  largest  university  is  in  Berlin  ;  Leipzig  also  has  one,  and  there 
are   many  more.     Munich  and    Dresden  are  noted    for  their  fine 


Fig.  191. 
A  castle  on  the  Rhine. 
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picture  galleries,  and  so  is  Berlin,  which  also  has  several  large  mu 
seunis.     Find  these  cities  on  the  map. 

Berlin,  the  capital   of  Germany,  is  the  largest  city. 


Fig.  I'.d. 
The  Royal  Museum  at  Berliu. 

The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  and  the  present 

ruler  is  Emperor  William  II. 

Holland,  or  the  Netlierlands  (a  word  that  means  low- 

la7ids),  is  a  low, 
flat  country,  much 
of  it  being  lower 
than  the  neighbor- 
ing sea. 

The  inhabitants 
have  built  embank- 
ments, called  dikes,  to 
keep  the  sea  out,  and 
liave  dug  canals  across 
tlie  coinitry  to  drain 
it.  The  water  that 
collects  inside  the  em- 
bankments is  pumped 
out  by  windmills,  or 

by  steam,  into  the  canals,  and  these  canals  form  the  chief   roads ; 


Fig.  193. 
A  canal  in  Holland. 
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being  used  in  summer  by  boats  and  in  winter  by  people  on  skates  or 
on  sleds. 

The  damp  soil  furnishes  excellent  grass,  so  that  cattle  raising  and 
dairying  are  the  principal  occupations. 

The  Hollanders,  or  Dutchmen,  living  so  near  the  sea,  were  at  one 
time  noted  sailors  and  explorers,  like  the  British.  For  this  reason 
they  came  into  possession  of  some  of  the  richest  islands  in  the  East 
Indies,  from  which  are  obtained  valuable  products,  such  as  coffee, 
spices,  and  precious  stones.  On  the  map,  Figure  233,  facing  page  204, 
find  the  names  of  some  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Find  out  about 
the  early  Dutch  settlements  in  America.  What  great  American  city 
did  they  found  ? 

The  chief  city  is  Amsterdam,  which  is  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  Montreal.  The  government  is  a  monarchy, 
and  the  laws  are  made  at  The  Hague,  on  the  coast. 

Belgium,  like  Holland,  has 
some  land  that  is  lower  than 
the  sea  and  protected  by 
dikes ;  but  the  eastern  part  is 
much  higher. 

The  people  are  crowded 
together  more  closely  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe. 
Many  live  on  farms  and  raise 
much  the  same  products  as 
those  of  Holland  and  Ger- 
many.    What  are  these  ? 

Flax  is  an  important  farm  pro-  J"i--  i''^- 

duct.  It  is  a  plant  about  two  feet  high,  A  windmill,  in  Belgium,  like  those 
the  fibre  of  which  is  used  in  making  so  common  in  Holland, 

linen  and  fine  laces.     The  Belgians 

have  long  been  skilful  in  such  work,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 
British  received  some  of  their  knowledge  about  manufacturing. 
Brussels,    the   largest   city,   is   famous   for   its    fine   laces,   linens. 
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and    Brussels   carpets,    the   latter   being    made    of    wool   on   a   mat 
of  linen. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  coal  and  iron  in  this  little 
kingdom,  so  that  the  iron  industry  is  extensive,  as  in 
Germany.     Liege  is  the  centre  of  the  iron  manufactures. 

The  government  is  a  monarchy  with  Brussels  for  its 
capital.     Antwerp  is  the  chief  seaport, 

France.  —  The  slope  of  the  land  in  France  you  may  learn 
by  the  course  of  its  rivers.  What  are  their  ]iames  ? 
"Where  do  they  rise  and  in  what  direction  do  they  flow? 

In  the  cool  northern  part  the  crops  are  similar  to  those 
of  Germany ;  but  in  the  southern  portion  the  climate  is 
warmer  and  the  crops  somewhat  different.  Grapes  are 
grown  in  great  quantities,  esj^ecially  in  the  champagne 
country  of  the  north-east  and  the  region  of  Bordeaux. 
These  are  made  into  wine  that  is  sold  in  every  part  of  the 
world.     Much  silk  is  also  produced. 

Silk  is  manufactured  from  cocoons  spun  by  a  caterpillar  called  the 
silkworm.  Each  one  of  the  cocoons  is  made  of  a  fine  thread  several 
thousand  yards  long,  looking  somewhat  like  the  thread  of  a  spider's 
•web. 

After  the  cocoons  have  been  softened  in  hot  water  tlie  threads  are 
unwound  and  then  wound  upon  spools.  They  are  later  made  into 
thread  and  woven  into  silk  cloth,  ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  and  other 
silk  goods. 

Much  depends  upon  the  proper  care  of  tlie  silkworm.  Their  prin- 
cipal food  is  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree,  which  is  planted  in  great 
groves  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  in  Southern  France.  The  leaves  are 
plucked  and  the  worms  fed  with  them. 

Lyox,  the  centre  for  the  silk  industry,  and  the  greatest 
silk  market  in  the  world,  is  next  to  the  largest  city  in 
France. 

Paris,  the  largest  city  in  France,  is  the  third  in  size  in 
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the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Like  several 
cities  in  Germany,  it  has  fine  picture  galleries  and  muse- 
ums,   and     many 


Fig.  195. 
A  view  of  the  great  city  of  Paris. 


foreigners  go 
there  to  study 
painting,  music, 
and  other  sub- 
jects. It  is  situ- 
ated u  p  o  n  the 
Seine  River,  and 
its  chief  port  is 
Havre,  at  the 
mouth  of  the 
Seine.  From  St.  Malo,  a  small  port  between  Havre  and 
Brest,  Jacques  Cartier  started  on  tlie  voyage  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Canada. 

Bordeaux,  already  mentioned,  is  an  important  ship- 
ping port  for 
wine,  and 
Marseille 
the  principal 
port  upon  the 
Mediterranean 
coast.  From 
these  three 
harbors  France 
ships  goods  to 
and   from    her 

several  colonies  and  other  countries.  Toulon,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Brest,  on  the  north-west  coast,  are  the 
most  important  naval  staticms. 

The  French  government  was  formerly  a  monarchy,  but 


Fic.  1!K;. 
The  harbor  of  Marseille. 
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is  now  a  republic  with  Paris  as  its  capital.     The  island 
of  CoiisrcA  in  the  Mediterranean  belongs  to  France. 

Spain  and  Portugal. — The  Pyrenees  Mountains  form 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain,  rising  like  a  great 
wall  to  separate  the  two  countries. 

You  may  remember  that  Magellan  was  a  Portuguese  and 
that  it  was  to  Spain  that  Columbus  went  for  help.  These 
were  once  among  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world, 
and  they  ruled  much  of  North  America  and  most  of  South 
America.  Little  by  little  they  have  lost  their  colonies 
in  the  New  World,  the  last  to  be  taken  being  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 

Like  Mexico,  which  was  settled  and  for  a  long  time 
owned  by  the  Spaniards,  Spain  has  a  dry,  mountainous 
plateau  or  table-land  in  the  interior,  with  low  land  along 

the  coast. 

Being  so  much 
like  a  desert,  one 
would  expect  few 
people  to  make 
their  homes  in  the 
interior ;  and  this 
is  the  case,  al- 
thougli,  strange  to 
say,  the  greatest 
city,  Madrid,  is 
found  in  the  centre 
of  this  table-land.  Its  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  capital  of  Spain. 

As  upon  the  dry  Western  plains  and  plateaux  of  our  con- 
tinent, cattle  and  sheep  raising  are  important  industries  on 
this  highland.     But  the  rocks  of  this  region  contain  its  chief 
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Fig.  197. 

A  view  of  a  part  of  Madrid  and  the  great  plateau 
on  which  it  is  situated. 
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wealth,  for  Spain  produces  more  quicksilver  and  lead  than 
any  other  nation,  and  more  copper  and  iron  than  most  others. 

There  is  considerable  farming  in  the  mountain  valleys  and  on  the 
low  lands  along  the  coast.  One  of  the  most  valuable  crops  is  grapes ; 
you  have  doubtless  seen  Malaga  grapes,  named  from  the  city  of 
Malaga  on  the  southern  coast.  Many  grapes  are  made  into  wine; 
others  are  dried  to  make  raisins,  which  are  shipped  chiefly  from  Va- 
lencia. Other  fruits  grown  there  are  olives,  lemons,  oranges,  and 
figs;  besides  these,  much  cork  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  cork-oak. 

Barcelona,  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the  chief  port  of 
Spain.  From  Palos  near  Cadiz,  Columbus  started  to  dis- 
cover America.  The  principal  cit}^  of  Portugal  is  Lisbon, 
the  capital ;  port  wine  is  sliipped  from  Oporto. 

The  Balearic  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Canary 
Islands  off  the  coast  of  .Africa  belong  to  Spain.  The  Azores,  west 
of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the 
Cai'e  Verde  and 
Madeira  Islands 
off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  belong  to 
Portugal. 

Both  g  o  V  - 
ernments  are 
limited  mon- 
archies, like 
those  of  most 
European 
countries. 


¥ui.  J!t8. 

St.  Peter's  Cathedral  on  the  left,  and  the  Vatican,  the 
residence  of  the  Pope,  on  the  right. 


Italy  was  once  the  most  powerful  country  in  the  world. 
Its  pr:ii3l7jal  city  was  Rome,  and  the  Romans  ruled  nearly 
all  the  other  countries  then  known.  But,  like  Spain,  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  importance. 
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Rome  is  still  the  capital  and  the  residence  of  the  king ; 
also  of  the  Pope,  who  is  the  liead  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  city  is  especially  noted  for  its  many  ruins 
of  buildings  erected  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Venice,  at  the  head  of  tlie  Adriatic  Sea,  is  another  interesting  city. 
It  is  built  upon  many  islands  joined  by  hundreds  of  bridges,  and  its 


Fig.   IHit. 
One  of  the  canals  of  Venice  with  a  gondola  floating  upon  it. 

chief  streets  are  canals,  where  boats  called  gondolas  are  used  in  place 
of  waggons  and  carriages. 

Naples,  which  is  on  the  coast  south-east  of  Rome,  and 
near  Mt.  Vesuvius,  is  the  largest  city  in  Italy.  The  steam 
rising  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  is  easily  seen  from  the 
city  (Fig.  11).  Volcanic  ash  from  Mt.  Vesuvius  has 
entirely  buried  some  of  the  towns  near  by,  such  as  the 
ancient  city  of  Pompeii,  from  which  the  ashes  have  been 
dug  away  so  as  to  bring  to  light  the  buried  buildings 
and  streets. 

The  best  farm  land  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  River  in  the  northern 
part,  where  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  mulberry  trees  for  silkworms. 
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are  raised.     Milan,  like  Lyon  in  France,  is  a  great  centre  for  silk. 
The  large  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  belong  to  Italy. 

The  climate  is  mild  enough  to  produce  the  same  fruits  that  are 
grown  in  Florida  and  Southern  California.     Name  some  of  them. 

Switzerland.  —  Any  one  who  has  heard  the  story  of 
William  Tell,  or  who  has  read  about  the  St.  Bernard  dogs 
kept  by  the  monks, 
has  some  idea  of  how 
Switzerland  looks. 
Here  are  the  snow- 
capped Alps,  with 
many  lakes  and  fer- 
tile valleys  between 
them,  and  views  so 
beautiful  that  thou- 
sands of  people  go 
every  year  to  enjoy 
them  (Our  Home,  p. 
20).  One  of  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  Swiss  is  to  provide  for  these  visitors,  and 
the  Swiss  mountaineers  are  famous  all  over  the  world. 

The  green  gi-ass  in  the  low-lying  valleys  and  on  the  mountain  sides 
provides  excellent  food  for  cattle  and  goats,  so  that  butter  and  cheese 
are  made,  as  in  Holland.  Probably  you  have  heard  of  Swiss  and 
Dutch  cheese. 

Watch-making  and  wood-carving  are  also  important  industries. 
During  the  long  winters  the  wood  grown  upon  the  mountains  is  carved 
into  toys,  clocks,  and  many  other  articles.  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
Swiss  clock? 

Name  the  countries  on  each  side  of  Switzerland,  and  notice  that  it 
is  surrounded  by  people  who  speak  German,  French,  and  Italian.  In 
consequence,  instead  of  having  one  language  of  their  own,  the  Swiss 
have  these  three,  those  living  in  each  part  speaking  the  language  of 
the  foreign  country  nearest  to  them. 


Fig.  200. 

The  snow-capped  Matterhorn,  oue  of  the  Alpiue 
peaks. 
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The  Swiss  government  has  long  been  a  republic,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  Bekne  is  the  capital.  Find 
on  tlie  map  (Fig.  173)  the  chief  cities,  Zurich,  Geneva, 
and   Basel. 

Austria-Hungary. —  Austria  and  Hungary  are  united 
under  one  monarchy,  although  they  have  different  customs 
and  hmguages.  Many  of  the  Austrians  are  closely  related 
to  tlie  (lermans  ;  but  the  Hungarians  are  a  very  different 


Fig.  201. 
A  view  on  the  Danube  in  Austria. 

race.  The  capital  and  hirgest  city  is  Vienna,  the  fourth 
in  size  in  Europe.  It  is  situated  on  the  Danube  River,  the 
great  central  water  highwa}^  so  that  it  has  water  connec- 
tion with  many  other  places. 

Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  is  next  to  Vienna  in  importance. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  wheat  region,  and  is  afiour-milling  centre. 
The  cultivation  of  flax  leads  to  another  manufacturing  industry. 
What  is  it? 

Which  parts  of  Austria-IInngary  are  mountainous?  Much  coal 
and  iron  are  found  in  the  north-western  part  near  Germany,  and 
Prague  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware.  The  chief  harbor 
is  on  the  Adriatic  coast;  what  is  its  name? 

Greece.  —  The  country  in    Europe  which  has   perhaps 
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had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  workl  is 
Greece.  The  Romans  received  many  of  their  beliefs  and 
customs  from  the  Greeks ;  and  since  many  of  ours  come 
from  the  Romans,  we  aLso  are  greatly  in  debt  to  the  Greeks. 
The  centre  of  this  influence  was  Athens,  once  the  most 
famous  city  in  the  world.  Many  years  later,  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  it  was  still  an  important  place.  Both  Athens 
and  Corinth,  near  bv,  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 


Fig.  202. 

The  Acropolis  with  its  ruins  on  top,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  right,  both  in  ancient  Athens. 


The  country  is  mountainous,  producing  currants,  or  dried  Corinth 
grapes,  and  other  fruits,  and  much  grass  for  grazing.  But  there  is 
little  mining  and  manufacturing. 

At  one  time  the  Greeks  were  conquered  by  the  Turks  and  very 
cruelly  treated  by  them;  but  they  obtained  their  independence,  and 
their  government  is  now  a  monarchy  with  Athens  for  its  capital. 

Turkey.  —  Tlie  largest  city  in  south-eastern  Europe  is 
Constantinople,  which,  in  appearance,  is  more  Asiatic 
than  European.  Notice  what  an  excellent  location  it  has. 
It  is  the  capital  of  Turkey,  which,  like  Russia,  is  a  country 
partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia. 
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The  Turkish  government  is  the  worst  in  Europe.  The 
ruler,  called  the  Sultan,  is  an  absolute  despot,  who  governs 
his  people  so  badly  that  they  are  kept  extremely  ignorant 

and  poor.  In  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe 
the  Christian  religion, 
either  Protestant  or  Cath- 
olic, is  followed  ;  but  the 
Turks  are  Mohammedans, 
followers  of  jNIohammed, 
like  many  other  people  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  They 
are  religious  fanatics,  and 
dislike  Christians  very 
much  (see  p.  180). 

One  proof  that  the  Turkish 
government  is  bad  is  the  fact  that  the  people  in  many  parts  of  tlie 
Empire  have  rebelled  against  it  and  fougnt  for  their  freedom.  For 
example,  Roumania,  east  of  Austria,  used  to  belong  to  Turkey,  but  it 
is  now  an  independent  kingdom.  The  same  is  true  of  Bulgaria,  Ser- 
via,  and  Montenegro ;  Greece  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  large  island  of  Crete,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
^gean  Sea,  belongs  to  Turkey,  but  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  high  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe. 

The  people  in  all  these  countries  are  largely  engaged  in 
farming  and  herding,  the  Danube  Valley  being  especially 
fertile.  Grain,  wine,  raisins,  and  wool  are  important 
products. 


Fig.  '_'u;;. 

A  mosque,  or  Mohammedan  cburch,  in 
Constantinople. 
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XXVI.     ASIA 

Map  Questions.  —  (1)  Through  what  zones  does  Asia  extend? 
(2)  What  climate  would  you  expect  to  find  there?  (:3)  Where  are 
the  highest  mountains  and  plateaux?  (4)  What  rivers  have  their 
sources  in  that  region?  (5)  What  large  inland  seas  do  you  find? 
(6)  What  three  large  peninsulas  on  the  southern  side?  (7)  What 
three  were  found  on  the  south  side  of  Europe?  (8)  How  does  Asia 
compare  in  size  with  Europe?  (9)  Find  Asia  on  a  globe.  (10)  How 
could  you  reach  it  from  Canada,  if  you  wished  to  go  there? 

Physical  Geography.  —  Like  Europe,  the  coast  of  Asia 
is  very  irregular,  with  many  peninsulas  and  islands. 
Draw  an  outline  map  of  it,  showing  these  with  the  larger 
bavs  and  seas  enclosed  bv  them. 


Fig.  20.5. 
The  snowy  range  of  the  lofty  Himalayas. 

Note  the  direction  in  which  the  many  mountain  ranges 
extend.  The  loftiest  among  them,  and  in  fact  the  highest 
in  the  world,  are  the  Himalaya  Mountains  (Fig.  205),  the 
highest   peak,    Mount   Everest,   being   over   twenty-nine 
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thousand  feet,  or  about  five  and  one-half  miles,  above  the 
sea.  Where  is  it  ?  How  does  it  compare  in  height  with 
Mt.  Blanc?     (See  p.  246.) 

North  of  the  Himalayas  are  lofty  plateaux,  one  of  them, 
the  plateau  of  Tibet,  being  about  three  miles  in  height. 


Fig.  206. 

The  market-place  at  Jaffa  (the  ancient  Joppa).    From  here  a  railway 

runs  to  Jerusalem. 

How  does  that  compare  with  the  Spanish  plateau  (see 
p.  248)  and  with  the  western  Rocky  Mountain  plateau  in 
the  United  States  (see  p.  248)  ?  It  is  so  high  that  the 
winter  climate  is  very  cold  ;  and  since  the  winds  from  the 
ocean  have  lost  their  moisture  in  passing  over  the  moun- 
tains, these  plateaux  are  also  dry.  Farther  north  it  is 
drier  still,  and  we  find  there  the  great  desert  of  Gobi. 
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These  mountains  and  plateaux  form  the  watershed  of  the  conti- 
nent. Find  three  great  rivers  that  flow  northward  from  the  watershed 
through  the  vast  plain  of  Siberia.  Name  three  that  flow  eastward 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.     What  others  flow  southward? 

The  south-western  portion  of  Asia  is  mainly  a  desert, 
because  the  winds  blowing  over  it  come  from  the  land 
instead  of  from  the  sea,  and  therefore  have  little  vapor. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  climate  it  is  plain  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  continent   must  be  found  chieflv  in  the  eastern 


Fi(j.  2U7. 
A  picture  of  a  part  of  Jerusalem. 

and  southern  parts.  There  they  live  in  vast  numbers  along  the  coast 
and  by  the  large  rivers ;  in  fact,  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world  are  found  in  these  regions. 

South-western  Asia.  —  Rome  and  Athens  have  been 
mentioned  as  cities  that  liave  liad  a  great  influence  upon 
other  countries.  But  the  part  of  the  world  which  has 
probably  had  the  greatest  influence  of  all  is  that  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  ^Mediterranean  Sea.  Here  is  the  land 
that  used  to  be  called  Palestine,  the  home  of  the  Jews ; 
and  here  is  still  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (Fig.  207),  near 
which  Christ  was  born  about  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
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and  ill  wliich  He  was  crucified.  The  Christian  churches 
and  Christmas  are  in  His  memory.  The  home  of  Christ, 
where  the  Christian  religion  was  founded,  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Turkish  empire  which  extends  into  Asia. 

Turkey  extends  down  the  western  coast  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
and  inchides  another  famous  city,  called  Mecca.  The  Turks  are  not 
Christians  but  Mohammedans,  or  followers  of  Mohammed,  who  was 


Fig.  208. 
The  home  of  a  group  of  Persian  nomads. 

born  at  Mecca  nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  ]\Ioham- 
medans  believe  in  God.  and  their  holy  book  is  called  the  Koran.  A 
great  many  other  people  in  Asia  and  northern  Africa  are  followers 
of  Mohammed. 

The  western  part  of  Asia,  including  Turkey,  Arabia, 
and  Persia,  has  a  very  dry,  arid  climate.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Arabia,  which  is  mainly  a  desert  plateau 
much  more  arid  than  Spain. 

In  this  desert  country  agriculture  is  not  a  very  impor- 
tant industry ;  but  dates  and  coffee  are  raised  there,  espe- 
cially near  the  rivers  and  along  the  coast.     You   have 
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perhaps  heard  of  Mocha  coffee,  and  if  you  look  on  the 
map  you  can  find  the  place  from  which  it  gets  its  name. 

Although  so  much  of  this  region  is  desert,  there  are  places,  called 
oaxes,  where  water  is  found.  As  these  are  usually  too  small  to  fur- 
nish water  and  grass  for  large  herds  during  a  long  time,  the  Arabs  are 
forced  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  having  no  fixed  homes.  On 
that  account  they  are  called  nomads  or  wanderers  (Fig.  208).  They 
take  special  pride  in  raising  horses,  which  have  become  famous  through- 
out the  world.     They  also  keep  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  camels.' 


Fig.  209. 
A  Siberian  three-horse  waggon. 

Much  of  Persia  is  also  a  desert ;  but  some  parts  are  well 
suited  for  grazing,  and  the  climate  is  warm  enough  for  such 
fruits  as  figs  and  dates.  What  is  the  capital  ?  The  ruler 
of  the  Persians  is  a  despot  called  the  Shah. 

The  people  of  these  countries  are  not  civilized  enough  to  carry  on 
much  manufacturing,  although  beautiful  carpets,  rugs,  and  shawls 
are  made  in  great  numVjers,  especially  in  Persia  and  Turkey.  This 
work  is  done  by  hand,  and  though  it  is  well  done,  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time,  while  in  our  great  factories  carpets  are  quickly  made  by 
machinery.  Railways  are  almost  unknown,  and  even  carriage  roads 
are  usually  lacking.  Goods  are  carried  upon  camels  in  groups,  called 
caravans  (Our  Home,  Fig.  GO,  p.  72),  and  men  travel  upon  the  backs 
of  horses  and  camels. 
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Siberia. — Siberia  belongs  to  Russia.  It  is  a  region 
of  extensive  plains  and  is  much  larger  than  the  whole  of 
Russia  in  Europe.  Like  the  northern  regions  of  the 
Dominion  much  of  it  is  so  cold  that  few  people  can  live 
there,  and  it  has  been  made  a  prison  for  many  Russians 
who  have  committed  crimes,  or  who  have  offended  their 
despotic  rulers. 

A  large  portion  of  south-western  Siberia  is  a  desert  having  numerous 
lakes  without  outlets.     Would  you  expect  them  to  be  salt  or  fresh  ? 


Fig.  210. 
Houseboats  ou  the  Tientsin  River  of  China. 

Between  this  arid  section  and  the  bleak  northern  plains,  or  tundras, 
which  resemble  those  of  northern  Europe,  is  a  region  where  there 
are  extensive  forests,  and  broad  plains  suited  for  grazing  and  farming. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  of  Siberia  is  in  the  gold  mines 
of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Graphite,  from  which  the  "  lead "  in  lead 
pencils  is  made,  is  also  found  there.  Many  of  the  prisoners  from 
Russia  are  compelled  to  work  in  the,se  mines. 

Near  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  petroleum  is  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties, similar  to  the  oil  from  the  wells  of  Ontario  and  the  United  States. 

The  Russian  government  has  built  a  great  railway  all  the  way 
from  St.  Petersburg  eastward  to  Vladivostok  and  to  Port  Arthur 
in  China  on  the  Pacific  coast.     How  far  is  that  ? 

The  Chinese  Empire  and  Korea. —  Some  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  arts  that  we  have  ever  learned  first  came  from  the 
Chinese.  For  instance,  they  made  porcelain  dishes  long 
before  Europeans  knew  how  to  do  so,  and  on  that  account 
those  dishes  are  still  called  china-ware,  even  though  manu- 
factured in  other  countries.  They  invented  gunpowder, 
and  our  fire-crackers  for  the  Queen's  birthday  used  to 
come  from  China.  They  also  discovered  how  to  make  silk 
and  paper,  and 
they  invented  the 
art  of  printing. 

But  while  this 
strange-looking,  yel- 
low race  was  once 
among  the  foremost 
nations  of  the  earth, 
it  is  now  very  much 
behind.  This  is  ex- 
plained partly  by  the 
fact  that  their  reli- 
gion causes  them  to 
worship  their  ances- 
tors, so  that  whatever 
their  fathers  did,  they 
must  do.    Since  their 

fathers  had  no  railways,  telegraphs,  or  telephones,  none  are  wanted 
now.  Owing  to  their  fear  of  new  things,  few  of  them  have  travelled 
abroad,  nor  have  they  allowed  foreigners  to  visit  them. 

But  recently  many  Chinese  have  come  to  this  country  and  to  the 
United  States,  working  as  servants,  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as 
laundrymen  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Besides  that,  they  now  allow 
foreigners  to  live  in  some  of  their  coast  cities  and  trade  with  the  people. 

Canton,  in  the  southern  part,  larger  than  any  city  on  this 
continent,  except  greater  New  York,  and  Shanghai,  a  city 
twice  the  size  of  Montreal,  are  the  principal  ports  for 
foreign  trade.     Hongkong,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 


Fig.  I'll. 
Temple  in  Peking. 
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Chu-Kiang,  near  Canton,  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  The 
principal  town  is  Victoria.  The  steamships  from  Van- 
couver call  here. 

Much  of  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
are  so  high  and  dry  that  few  persons  can  live  there.     Find  the  names 
of  those  parts.     But  the  lower  plains  near  the  coast,  esijecially  the 
fertile  flood  plains  and  deltas  of  the  great  rivers,  sujjport  a  vast  popu- 
lation, because  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  abundant  rain- 
fall   is   supplied    by  the 
damp    winds    from    the 
Pacific.    Here  live  nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of    the    globe, 
crowded  together  so 
closely  that  many  thou- 
sands dwell  in  boats  on 
the  rivers. 

In  the  northern 
part  a  great  deal  of 
wheat  is  raised ;  but 
farther  south,  rice, 
millet,  tea,  and  silk 
are  important  products.  China  produces  more  raw  silk 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  What  otiier  regions 
are  noted  for  these  same  products  ? 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  with  the 
capital  at  Peking,  which,  like  Tientsin,  its  seaport,  is 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as  Montreal.  The  govern- 
ment is  so  weak  and  corrupt  that  European  nations  are 
able  to  .seize  and  hold  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
once  great  empire  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  and 
the  different  parts  made  subject  to  various  European 
nations. 


Fig.  212. 

A  Japanese  woman  being  carried  in  a  travelling 

chair  by  two  .Japanese  men. 
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Korea  is  also  a  very  unprogressive  nation,  similar  in  manners  and 
customs  to  China,  which,  until  recently,  would  not  permit  foreigners 
to  enter  their  land. 

Japan.  —  The  Japanese  live  upon  islands  east  of  Asia, 
as  the  Uritish  do  west  of  Europe.  Their  territory  is  but 
slightly  larger  than  the  British  Isles,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  not  much  more  numerous.     The  islands  are  numerous 


Fig.  213. 
Scene  in  a  Japanese  village. 

but  mostly  small.  There  are  five  large  ones,  the  south- 
ernmost being  Formosa.  They  are  really  the  crest  of  a 
mountain  range  rising  above  the  sea,  and  some  of  the 
mountain  peaks  are  volcanoes. 

The  Japanese  u.sed  to  be  much  like  their  neighbors,  the  Chinese; 
that  is,  they  believed  in  ancestor  worship,  and  wanted  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  foreigners.  But,  since  18.58,  when  a  revolution  occurred, 
Japan  has  shown  a  mo.st  remarkable  power  of  adopting  western  know- 
ledge and  experience.    Very  soon  after  tliat  event  the  Japanese  not  only 
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allowed  foreigners  to  enter  their  country,  but  invited  them  to  come  as 
teachers,  and  even  sent  some  of  their  own  young  men  abroad  to  study. 
By  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries,  many  ports  are  now  open  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  steamships  from  Vancouver  call  at  Yokohama  and  other 
ports  on  their  way  to  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  in  China. 

The  result  is  that  Japan  is  now-far  in  advance  of  China,  and  in 

fact  of  all  other  parts  of 
Asia.  Railways,  tele- 
l)hones,  and  newspa- 
pers are  common,  and 
there  are  n)any  good 
schools,  while  rapid 
progress  has  been 
made  in  manufactur- 


That  the  Japan- 
ese are  very  skilful 
in  many  kinds  of 
handiwork  is  sug- 
gested by  the 
Japanese  fans,  par- 
asols, napkins, 
Pj^,  .,j^  dolls,  and  screens 

The  way  .Japanese  babies  are  carried  by  the  young  SO  Olten  seen  in  tlllS 
girls.    The  baby  leaning  back  is  asleep.  COUntry.      What- 

ever they  make  they  try  to  make  beautiful,  being  one  of 
the  most  artistic  races  in  the  world. 

Japan,  like  China,  produces  large  quantities  of  silk,  rice, 
and  tea.     There  is  also  considerable  mining. 

The  principal  city  and  capital  is  Tokio,  which  is  twice 
as  large  as  Liverpool  in  England,  and  is  the  home  of  the 
emperor,  called  the  Mikado.  Its  seaport  is  Yokohama,  a 
city  as  large  as  Toronto. 
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India,  the  central  one  of  the  three  peninsulas  on  the 
southern  side  of  Asia,  is  the  country  that  Columbus 
thought  he  had  reached  when  he  discovered  America. 
Hence  the  name  "  Indians  "  for  the  savages  whom  he  met. 

The  greater  part  of  this  vast  country,  including  India 
and  Burma,  is  now  under  the  influence  and  government 
of  Great  Britain. 
From  it  our  late  Queen 
Victoria  received  the 
title  of  "  Empress  of 
India,"  and  our  present 
king  is  "  Emperor  of 
India "  as  well  as 
"  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the 
British  dominions  be- 
yond the  seas."  It  contains  a  population  three  times  as 
great  as  the  whole  continent  of  North  America,  and  next 
to  China  is  the  most  populous  country  in  the  world. 

Great  ranges  of  mountains  separate  the  peninsula  from 
the  rest  of  Asia.  What  are  their  names  ?  These  can 
only  be  traversed  by  two  or  three  passes,  the  most  noted 
of  which  is  the  Khaibak  Pass,  on  the  north-west.  South 
of  the  fertile  plains,  or  valley  of  the  Ganges,  the  country 
forms   a   low   table-land,    bordered    by    tlie   eastern    and 

western  Ghats  (an  Indian  word  meaning  "stairs"). 
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Fig.  215. 
Idols  in  a  cave  near  Bombay. 
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The  damp  winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  called  "  monsoons," 
furnish  the  plains  and  mountains  of  India  with  so  much  rain  that  in 
places  the  forests  form  a  jierfect  tangle  or  jungle  of  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, in  which  live  tigers,  elephants,  and  many  other  wild  animals. 
Have  you  ever  read  Rudyard  Kipling's  "Jungle  Book,"  which  tells  of 
this  region?  Should  these  winds  fail  during  the  season,  the  country 
is  liable  to  fearful  drought  and  famine. 


Fig.  21(;. 
The  Taj-?»Iahal  at  Agra. 

Several  very  large  rivers  rise  in  the  Himalayas  and  flow  across  the 
plains.  One  is  the  Indus,  from  which  the  words  India  and  Hindustan 
come,  and  also  the  word  Hindus,  as  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes 
called.  The  river  flowing  south-east  is  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindus, 
the  Ganges,  on  which  is  Benares,  the  holy  city  of  the  Hindus,  and 
Calcutta,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  India.  What  other  great 
river  joins  the  Ganges  near  its  mouth?  The  next  city  in  size  on  the 
eastern  coast  is  Madras,  far  to  the  south,  while  the  largest  city  on 
the  west  side  is  Bombay,  which  has  the  best  harbor  of  all. 


INDIA   AND  IN  DO-CHIN  A 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  Viceroy  and  council,  whose 
residence  is  at  Calcutta.  A  large  army  is  maintained,  composed 
largely  of  native  troops,  with  British  officers.  These  native  soldiers 
are  called  "  Sepoys." 

The  Hindus  are  great  architects  and  have  built  many 
wonderful  palaces  and  temples ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  the  Taj-Mahal  (Fig.  216)  at  Agra,  the  mausoleum,  or 
tomb,  of  the  Great  Mogul  (the  title  of  the  former  great 
native  ruler  in  India).  Under  British  influence  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  country,  —  roads,  railways, 
and  irrigation  works  have  been  built,  and  manufactures 
established.  One  great  railway  extends  from  Bombay  to 
Calcutta.     How  far  is  that  ? 

One  advantage  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  possession  of 
India,  consists  in  the  important  products  of  the  country. 
Cotton,  one  of  the  principal,  is  shipped  to  Britain  to  be 
made  into  cloth,  and  then  some  of  this  cloth  is  shipped 
back  to  India  and  sold  there.  Where  else  liave  we  found 
a  similar  situation  ? 

Rice  is  the  most  important  product  of  India  and  forms 
the  largest  item  of  export.  It  is  also  the  staple  food  of 
the  people. 

Wheat  is  another  great  product,  and  since  Britain  does 
not  produce  enough  of  that  food  for  home  use,  much  has 
to  be  imported  from  abroad,  and  India  supplies  the  largest 
amount  next  to  the  United  States.  Other  crops  are 
poppies,  from  which  opium  is  made,  silk,  jute,  tea,  coffee, 
millet,  and  indigo. 

The  peninsula  east  of  India,  called  Indo-China,  and  the  East 
Indian  Islands  south  of  it,  are  other  places  that  Columbus  wished  to 
reach.  Here  are  found  precious  stones,  pepper,  such  spices  as  nut- 
meg and  cinnamon,  and  other  valuable  products,  which  were  carried 
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by  caravans  to  Eurojie  long  before  the  time  of  Cohinibus.  Many  of 
these  i^roducts  are  now  shipped  from  Singapore,  a  strongly  fortified 
city  belonging  to  Britain.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  JSIalay  peninsula,  and  is  one  of  the  most  busy  seaports  in 
the  world.  The  greatest  city  in  Indo-China  is  Bangkok,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  Mandai.ay  is  the  capital  of  Burma,  and 
Rangoon  the  seaport,  from  which  much  rice  is  exported.  Burma 
and  the  Straits  Skttlkments  belons'  to  Great  Britain. 


Fig.  217. 

A  view  in  the  palace  grounds  at 

Bangkok,  Siam. 


East  of  Siam  is  French  Indo-China,  a  province  belonging  to 
France,  of  which  Saigon  is  the  capital. 

Ceylon. — South-east  of  India  is  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
the  "  Garden  of  India,"  almost  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
a  coral  reef  and  rocky  islands,  called  "  Adam's  Bridge." 
It  is  a  colony  of    Great    Britain,  and   is   famous  for  its 
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lovely  scenery,  its  precious  stones,  and  tropical  products. 
It  exports  great  quantities  of  tea,  coffee,  quinine,  cinna- 
mon, and  other  spices.  Colombo,  a  city  one-half  the  size 
of  Montreal,  is  the  capital. 


Fig.  218. 
Picking  tea  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 


Steamships  come  from  Britain  to  Bombay,  to  Colombo, 
and  to  other  Indian  ports  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Trace 
their  course  on  the  map.  Figure  204. 


XXVIII.     AFRICA 

Map  Questions.  —  (1)  What  continent  does  Africa  most  resenn- 
ble  in  shape?     (2)  In  what  parts  are  the  chief  mountain  ranges? 

(3)  Find  the  main  slopes  on  the  continent  by  a  study  of  the  rivers? 

(4)  Name  and  trace  the  three  largest  rivers.  (5)  About  how  much 
of  Africa  lies  in  the  torrid  zone?  (6)  How  does  its  coast  line  com- 
pare with  that  of  p]urope  as  to  regularity?  (7)  What  influence  must 
that  have  upon  the  harbors  ? 

The  Dark  Continent.  —  Although  Africa  is  so  near 
Europe  that  they  ahnost  join  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
and  although  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  continents  that  history 
tells  about,  it  is  the  least  known  of  them  all. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.     In  the  first  place, 
south  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  a  broad  desert,  extend- 
ing entirely  across  the  continent.     This,  a  part  of  which 
is  called  the  Sahara  Desert  (Our  Home,  Fig.  69)^  is  about, 
a  thousand  miles  wide,  and  very  difficult  to  cross. 

South  of  this  desert  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  the 
country  is  covered  with  a  forest  where  the  rainfall  is 
Ijeavy  ;  and  near  the  ec^uator  the  vegetation  is  so  rank  that 
an  almost  impenetrable  jungle  is  formed,  like  that  of  the 
Amazon.  It  is  inhabited  by  large  and  fierce  animals,  such 
as  the  elephant,  tiger  (Fig.  20),  and  lion. 

The  rivers  offer  further  obstacles  to  travel.  The  con- 
tinent is  mainly  a  plateau,  varying  from  one-fourth  to  one 
and  one-half  miles  in  height ;  and  its  rivers  on  approach- 
ing the  ocean  have  numerous  rapids  and  falls,  so  that 
boats  cannot  make  their  way  continuously  up-stream. 
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Not  only  are  there  deserts,  unnavigable  rivers,  and  dense 
forests  with  fierce  animals,  but  there  are  hordes  of  savages 


Fig.  220. 

The  Great  Pyramid  and  the  .Sphynx.    What  animals  are  those  standing  on  the 
desert  sands  near  the  Sphynx  ? 

belonging  to  the  black  race.  It  was  from  Africa  that 
negroes  were  first  brought  to  this  continent  as  slaves,  and 
on  that  account  those  now  here  are  often  called  Africans. 

Here,  then,  are  several  reasons  why  we  know  so  little 
about  Africa,  which,  because  of  this,  and  because  so  many 
blacks  live  there,  is  sometimes  called  the  "dark  continent." 

Northern  Africa. — The  African  side  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  being  so  close  to  Asia  and  Europe,  has  long 
been  settled  by  the  white  race.     Many  of  the  inhabitants 
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lire  Arabs,  who,  being  believers  in  Moliainmed,  still  make 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca  in  Arabia,  like  other  followers  of 
that  prophet. 

The  best-known  country  in  this  section   is  En-yj»t.  and 


Fig.  221. 
A  fleet  of  Egj'ptian  boats  on  the  Nile. 

Cairo,  its  capital,  is  the  largest  city  in  Africa,  being 
about  the  same  size  as  Boston  in  the  United  States. 
Alexandria  is  the  chief  Egyptian  port. 

Thi.s  is  the  country  over  which  the  Pharaohs,  the  kings  of  Egypt, 
used  to  rule;  and  the  ruins  of  the  immense  pyramids  and  monuments 
that  they  built  thousands  of  years  ago  may  still  be  seen.  Here,  the 
Bible  tells,  IMoses  once  lived,  and  Joseph  also.  What  stories  do  you 
remember  about  them  ? 

Most  of  Egypt  is  a  desert  country,  like  Arabia  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Sahara  Desert  on  the  other.     The  Nile 
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River  flows  through  this  desert,  and  every  year  the  heavy 
floods  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  the  forest 
country  near  the  equator,  cause  it  to  rise  higher  and  higher 
until  it  overflows  its  banks.  These  floods,  spreading  out 
over  the  flood 
ph\in  and  level 
delta  of  the  Nile, 
irrigate  the  land. 
As  in  other 
rivers,  the  water 
carries  with  it  an 
abundance  of 
mud,  which  set- 
tles in  a  thin 
layer  of  rich  soil 
upon  the  flood 
plain,  making  it 
so  fertile  that 
excellent  crops 
of  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, and  grain 
can  be  raised  af- 
ter the  water  is 
gone.  By  this 
means  millions  of  people  obtain  food,  although  they  live 
in  a  desert  region.  A  great  dam  is  now  being  built  across 
the  upper  Nile,  to  regulate  the  water-supply  and  irrigation. 

The  eastern  i>art  of  Egypt  includes  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  which 
connects  Africa  with  Asia.  Because  of  this  narrow  neck  of  land, 
ships  sailing  from  Europe  to  Asia  were  compelled  to  go  all  the  way 
round  Africa;  but  in  1869  a  canal  one  hundred  miles  long  was  com- 
pleted across  the  isthmus,  so  that  vessels  can  now  make  a  short  cut. 
Estimate  how  many  miles  are  saved  by  the  Suez  Canal  in  going  from 
London  to  Calcutta. 


Fig.  222. 
Climbiug  the  pyramids. 
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Fig.  '2-.';!. 
A  ship  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

ranean  coast. 
What  are  tlieii- 
capitals  ?  Trip- 
oli and  Barca, 
like  Egypt,  are 
nominally  tribu- 
tary to  Turkey. 
Algeria  is  a 
province  of 
France,  which 
country  also  con- 
trols the  greater 
part  of  the  Sa- 
hara Desert. 
Morocco  is  an 
independent  ab- 
solute monarchy  , 
governed  by  a 
Sultan.  Their 
products  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  on 


Egypt  is  nominally 
ujoverned  by  the  Khe- 
dive,  who  owes  alle- 
giance to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  but  it  is,  in 
fact,  governed  by  a 
r>ritisli  official,  under 
the  authority  of  the 
British  Government. 

Name  the  coun- 
tries west  of  Egypt 
alone  the  Meditei-- 


Au  EciFntian  woman  and  children. 
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What  are  some 


the  northern  side  of  the  jNIediterranean 
of  them  ? 

The  Moors,  who  form  the  largest  part  of  the  population 
of  northern  Africa,  are  a  mixed  race  of  Arabic  origin. 
They  formerly  controlled  Spain,  but  were  finally  conquered 


A  family  camped  on  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Morocco. 

and  driven  from  there  the  year  before  Columbus  discovered 
America. 

On  the  desert  of  Sahara  few  people  are  able  to  live.  Some  parts 
are  sandy  plains,  while  others  are  rocky  and  hilly,  and  in  places  even 
mountainous.  But  here  and  there,  as  in  Arabia,  are  oases  where  water 
conies  from  underground,  so  that  grass  and  date  palms  are  able  to 
grow.  Sometimes  these  oases  are  so  large  that  villages  are  built  upon 
them ;  and  the  caravans  that  cross  the  desert  to  bring  ivory  and  otlier 
products  from  the  south,  make  their  stops  at  these  places.  Some  of 
these  caravans  consist  of  hundreds  of  camels,  so  that  there  is  need  of 
nmch  food  and  water. 

Central  Africa.  —  Until  a  few  years  ago  this  was  a  wil- 
derness that  no  civilized  man  had  ever  visited ;  but  now 
much  of  it  has  been  explored.     The  natives  are  mainly 
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savage  blacks;  and  the  Arabs,  who  go  there  to  purchase 
ivory,  still  carry  large  numbers  of  them  away  as  slaves. 

The  northern  part  is  called  the  Sudan.    Near  the  borders 
of  the  Sahara  the  country  is  a  desert;  but  this  condition 

.     gradually  changes  until, 


^^jfi^m^"  m-^i 


ms 


farther  south,  the  land  is 
covered  with  a  dense 
tropical  forest,  for  the 
rains  are  heavy  near  the 
equator.  In  this  region 
live  the  lion,  rhinoceros, 
giraffe,  and  elephant,  the 
latter  being  killed  for  the 
sake  of  its  ivory  tusks. 
Some  of  the  forest  woods 
are  valuable,  and  since 
the  rubber  tree  flourishes 
there,  as  along  the  Ama- 
zon, rubber  is  another 
product  (see  p.  143). 


The  two  great  rivers  of 
this  region  are  the  Niger, 
north  of  the  equator,  and  the 
Kongo,  south  of  it.  U'hey  are 
the  main  roads  leading  inland,  although  their  falls  and  rapids  greatly 
interfere  with  travel.  Throughout  that  entire  region  there  are  no 
waggon  roads,  so  that  goods  must  be  cari'ied  either  on  the  rivers  or 
over  paths  or  trails  in  pack  trains.  But  this  situation  is  improving  as 
the  nations  of  f]urope  obtain  more  and  more  control.  At  the  present 
time,  several  European  countries  claim  parts  of  Africa,  Great  Britain 
having  the  largest  share,  as  you  will  see  from  the  map,  and  they  are 
introducing  civilized  laws,  railways,  and  other  improvements. 

The  Kongo  Free  State,  a  vast  tract  of  land  four  times 
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the  size  of  Ontario,  has  sprung  out  of  the  discoveries  of 
Sir  Henry  Stanley.  It  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  and  is  recognized  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
and  by  the  United  States.  It  is  under  the  presidency  of 
the  King  of  Belgium,  and  will  probably  be  made  a  Belgian 
colony. 

Abyssinia.  —  Tliis  is  a  mountainous  territory  in  the  east, 
and  is  the  only  central  African  country  where  the  natives 
are  at  all  civilized  and  partially  Christianized. 


XXIX.  SOUTH  AFRICA:  CAPE  COLONY, 
NATAL,  TRANSVAAL  COLONY,  ORANGE 
RIVER  COLONY,  ETC. 

Southern  Africa  is  the  best  developed  section  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  was  originally  settled  by  tlie  Dutch,  though 
the  greater  part  has  now  come  under  the  control  of  Great 
Britain.  Part  of  it  is  a  high  plateau,  with  a  warm  tem- 
perate climate,  having  many  of  the  same  products  as  tliis 
continent.  Most  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  farming 
and  ranching,  producing  grain,  wool,  and  hides.  Wool  is 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export.  Ostrich  farming 
is  also  an  important  industry  in  Cape  Colony,  the  beautiful 
feathers  of  the  male  bird  being  very  valuable. 
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A  group  of  ostriches  in  South  Africa. 
CCS 
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The  dominant  native  races  are  various  tribes  of  Kaffirs,  a  warlike 
people,  far  superior  to  the  negroes  of  Central  Africa.  There  are  also 
some  Hottentots,  a  stunted 
race,  but  they  are  gradually 
disappearing. 

Portions  of  South 
Africa  have  been  long- 
settled  by  Europeans, 
and  are  divided,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  map,  be- 
tween the  British,  Ger- 
mans, and  Portuguese. 
The  larger  part,  as  well 
as  the  most  valuable, 
belonsfs  to  Great  Britain.  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  are 
British   colonies,    having   their   own    governments   as   in 
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Fig.  2-IH. 
Kaffirs,  South  African  savages,  in  full  dress. 


Fig.  229. 
A  picture  of  the  De  Beers  diamond  mine  at  Kimberley. 

Canada.     The  other  parts  of  British  South  Africa  are  still 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
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as  ill  the  case  of  our  Territories,  will  be  formed  in  course 
of  time  into  separate  self-governing  colonies. 

The  Transvaal  and  Change  River  Colonies  were 


Fig.  230. 

A  view  in  Cape  Town.    The  Government  buildings; 
Table  Mountain  in  the  background. 

until  lately  independent  Dutch  Republics.  They  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  in- 
surrection  in   Cape  Colony,  but   failed   in  their  ol^ject. 


l-ii;.   SW. 
Johannesburg  in  1899. 
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Fig.  232. 
Travelling  in  a  jinricksha  at  Durban. 


These  republics  have  now  been  made  into  British  colonies 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  British  government.  The 
people  of  these  republics 
are  generally  called 
Boers,  which  is  the  Dutch 
word  for  farmer. 

A  railway  is  now  in 
course  of  construction  by 
Great  Britain  from  Cape 
Town  in  Cape  Colony  to 
Cairo  in  Egypt.  How 
will  this  compare  in 
length  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  (see  p. 
94)? 

Cape  Town  is  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  prin- 
cipal seaport  and  centre  of  commerce. 

Johannesburg  is  the  centre  of  the  richest  gold-mining 
region  in  the  world,  and  more  diamonds  are  obtained  from 
near  Kimberley  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
PiETERMARiTZBURG  is  the  Capital  of  Natal,  and  Durban 
the  chief  seaport. 

Islands  near  Africa.  — The  large  island  of  Madagascar 
is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  mainland,  and  is 
five  times  as  large  as  Newfoundland.  It  is  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  a  tribe  of  Malays,  called  ffovas,  but  is  controlled 
by  France.  What  is  the  chief  town  ?  What  islands  near 
Madagascar  belong  to  Britain  ?  What  islands  are  near  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  ?  To  whom  do  they  belong  ?  St. 
Helena  is  noted  as  having  been  the  prison  home  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  and  later  of  many  of  the  Boers  from  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  in  Africa. 


XXX.  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA, 
NEW  ZEALAND,  THE  EAST  INDIES,  PHIL- 
IPPINES, AND  THE  OTHER  ISLANDS  OF  THE 
PACIFIC 

Map  Questions.  —  (1)  Find  Australia  on  a  globe  and  show  how 
you  would  reach  it  from  Halifax  in  a  vessel.  Through  what  waters 
would  you  pass?  (See  Fig.  80.)  (2)  From  Vancouver?  From 
London?  (3)  In  what  part  are  most  of  the  mountains?  (4)  The 
rivers?  (5)  The  cities?  (6)  In  what  zones  is  Australia ?  (7)  Will 
there  be  any  cold  winter  on  this  continent  ?  (8)  Look  on  a  globe, 
or  on  map,  Fig.  30,  to  see  what  other  continents  are  in  the  same 
zones.  (9)  Which  are  the  principal  islands  of  the  East  Indies?  Find 
Batavia.  (10)  In  what  direction  are  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
Australia?  (11)  Estimate  the  distance.  (12)  What  is  the  capital 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  ?     (13)  Find  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  —  This  is  another  im- 
portant part  of  the  British  Empire,  or  Greater  Britain. 
The  whole  of  the  colonies  of  the  great  island  continent 
of  Australia  were  formed  in  1901  into  a  Confedera- 
tion, similar  to  that  of  Canada.  Name  these  colonies 
from  the  map.  Name  their  capitals  and  tell  where  they 
are  situated.  In  the  commonwealth  is  also  included  the 
Island  of  Tasmania,  south-east  of  Australia.  What  is  the 
capital  ? 

Australia  is  the  smallest  of  the  continents,  being  rather 
less  in  size  than  Canada,  or  about  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  not  including  Alaska.     It  is  a  low  plateau,  with 
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the  chief  mountain  range  close  to  the  eastern  shore.  These 
mountains  have  much  influence  on  the  climate ;  for,  since 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-east,  as  they  reach 
this  range,  and  rise  to  pass  over  it,  they  grow  cooler  and 
lose  most  of  their  moisture.  If  the  mountains  were  on 
the   western  side,   as  the  Andes  are  in   South  America, 


Fig.  234. 
A  forest  of  tree  fern.s  in  Australia. 


nearly  the  whole  country  miglit  be  well  watered,  like  the 
Amazon  Valley.  As  it  is,  however,  the  eastern  coast  of 
Australia  has  abundant  rain,  while  fartlier  westward  it 
becomes  drier,  until,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  farming  is  almost  impossible. 

Surface.  — Wliat  about  the  country  farther  west  ?  With 
wliat  part  of  Africa  should  it  be  compared  ?  Where  must 
the  chief  rivers  be  ?  Where  might  we  expect  to  find  salt 
lakes  ?  The  l)est  farm  land  ?  The  principal  cities  and 
most  of  the  people  ? 
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Now  examine  the  map  to  see  if  you  are  right.  Where  is 
the  large  desert?  (It  is  dotted.)  What  is  the  name  of 
the  main  river  ?  There  is  often  so  little  rain,  even  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Murray  River  Basin,  that  the  river  grows 
smaller  toward  its  mouth ;  and  its  chief  tributary,  the 
Darling,  dries  up  almost  entirely. 


Fig.  235. 

A  sheep  run  in  Australia.    The  water  in  this  artesian  well  rises  from  a  layer 

of  porous  rock  over  six  hundred  feet  below  the  surface. 

Lakes  are  numerous,  but  nearly  all  are  salt,  and  indeed 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  lake,  as  they  are  dependent 
on  the  rivers  and  floods.  At  one  time  they  form  immense 
reedy  swamps  :  at  another,  vast  areas  of  submerged  flats, 
with  broad  mud  banks  for  shores  that  render  the  water 
quite  unapproachable.     Wliy  are  these  lakes  salt? 

In  many  districts  artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  (Fig. 
235),  and  these  supply  abundant  water.  In  Queensland 
there  are  over  350  of  these. 
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Plants  and  Animals.  —  When  the  British  began  to  colonize  this 
country,  they  found  it  inhabited  by  a  very  low  class  of  savages ;  and 
the  plants  and  animals  were  diiferent  from  those  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  A  great  part  of  the  interior  was  covered  with  a  low  bush, 
called  "scrub,"  having  hard,  prickly  leaves  and  often  growing  so 
dense  that  it  was  difficult 
for  one  to  make  his  way 
through  it.  It  caused  the 
country  to  look  de.solate 
indeed. 

Almost  all  the  trees  are 
evergreens.  Some  have  ver- 
tical leaves,  which  cast  no 
shade,  and  shed  their  bark 
instead  of  their  leaves. 
The  characteristic  trees  are 
the  eucalyjitus  or  gum  tree, 
which  does  not  grow  in 
dense  forests,  but  thinly 
scattered  over  the  surface ; 
and  the  acacia  or  wattle, 
the  leaves  of  which  have 
shrunk  to  thorns. 

There  are  none  of  the 
fierce  animals  common  to 
other  countries.  The 
largest  is  the  kangaroo, 
which  is  furnished  with  a 

sack  or  pouch  for  carrying  its  young.  Instead  of  running  on  all 
fours,  it  jumps  along  on  its  hind  legs,  using  its  tail  for  support 
(Fig.  236). 

Finding  the  native  plants  and  animals  of  little  use,  the 
settlers  began  to  import  some.  Sheep  were  taken  there 
and  found  to  thrive ;  for  the  temperature  is  so  mild  that 
they  are  not  exposed  to  cold,  and  some  of  the  plants  fur- 
nish excellent  food.  Consequently,  great  sheep  ranches 
or  sheep  runs,  as  they  are  called  there,  have  been  estab- 


FiG.  236. 
An  Australian  kangaroo. 
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Fig.  237. 
An  Australian  sheep  run. 


lished.     The  best  sections  for  this  purpose  are  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  where  wool  has  become  one  of  the 

chief  exports.  Indeed,  Aus- 
tralian wool  is  the  best  in 
the  world. 

The  irai)orted  cattle  have  like- 
wise multiplied,  so  that  hides  and 
meat  are  produced  in  abundance. 
Wheat  and  corn  also  flourish,  and 
many  fruits,  such  as  we  know,  are 
now  plentiful  in  that  region. 

Amongst  otheraniinals  imported 
into  Australia,  the  rabbit  is  one 
which  has  mnltiiilied  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  become  a  pest.     Owing  to  the  ravages  these  animals  com- 
mit in   the   pastures,  the   governments  of   the  colonies  have  been 
obliged  to  offer  rewards  for  their  destruction. 

Coast  Line.  —  You  will  notice  that  the  coast  line  is  but 

little  broken,  except  by  the  ^„,,^::^,,^^^^,^..^,.,.,^^^^_^,^^,^,^.^^^^^ 
two  great  indentations,  [ 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
and  the  great  Australian 
Bight,  which,  being  op- 
posite to  each  other,  would 
seem  to  divide  the  con- 
tinent into  eastern  and 
western  portions.  In  the 
north-east  is  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef  (Fig.  238). 
extending  for  about  1000 
miles,  at  an  averagre  dis- 

YiCi.  2.'58. 

tance  of  about  30  miles    ,.     ,    ,       ,        .  „     .    t,    r 

Patch  of  corals  on  the  great  Barrier  Reef 
from  the  coast.  of  Australia. 
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Mining.  —  The  presence  of  mountains  suggests  that 
metals  might  exist  there,  which  is  the  case.  For  many 
years  Australia  has  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  important 
gold-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  (1851),  shortly  after 
the  discovery  of  the  same  precious  metal  in  California,  led 
to  a  great  immigration  from  Great  Britain.  The  necessity 
of  providing  provisions  for  the  miners  next  led  to  the 
introduction  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  to  farming.  Many 
shiploads  of  frozen  beef  and  mutton  are  now  being  sent 
continually  to  Great  Britain. 

Since  these  industries  have  become  very  extensive, 
especially  in  the  rainy  south-eastern  part,  we  see  why 
several  great  cities  have  grown  up  in  that  section. 
The  largest  is  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria, 
which  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Montreal.  The 
next  is  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  nearly 
as  large  ;  and  the  third  is  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South 
Australia. 

Manufacturing  is  not  yet  greatly  developed,  so  that 
quantities  of  wool,  hides,  metals,  etc.,  are  exported,  going 
mainly  to  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  imports  that  must 
be  received  in  return  you  can  probabl}^  name. 

The  New  Zealand  Islands  belong  to  Great  Britain  but 
are  not  included  in  the  ( "ommonwealth  of  Australia.  The 
climate  and  the  industries  of  the  people  resemble  those  of 
Australia,  and  the  exports  are  also  similar.  What  is  the 
capital  ?  What  other  cities  are  found  there  ?  Do  you 
remember  tlie  geysers  for  which  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  is  noted  ([).  126)?  New  Zealand  and  Iceland  are 
the  only  two  other  parts  of  the  world  where  geysers  are 
found. 
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The  New  Zealaiul  Islands  arc  nioiintaiiioiis,  and  contain  much 
beautiful  scenery.     'I'hey  are  nearly  as  large  as  tiie  British  Islands. 

Altliough  eompai'utively  so  near  to  Australia,  the  native 
plant  and  animal  life  are  different,  there  being  no  native 
tree  like  the  eucalj^ptus,  nor  animals  like  the  kangaroo. 

The   native  inhabitants, 

called  Maoris  (Fig.  239), 

are     also     of     a     much 

^  j'l.'^V.    I  il    superior     race     to     the 

|'i*-'i;%A?  '!     '^'^^i^'c  Australians. 

The  East  Indies.— 
Between  Australia  and 
Asia  are  a  large  number 
of  Islands,  many  of  them 
too  small  to  place  upon 
the  map.  What  are  the 
names  of  some  of  the 
largest  of  this  group,  or 
archipelago,  known  as 
the  East  Indies  ?  The 
one  that  you  have  proba- 
bly heard  about  most  of- 
ten is  Java,  from  which 
the  Java  coffee  comes. 
The  British  possessions  in  these  islands  are  :  the  small 
island  of  Labuan,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  and 
parts  of  Borneo  and  New  Guinea.  Among  the  forests 
of  these  islands  are  many  different  kinds  of  valuable  trop- 
ical woods.  Sugar,  tobacco,  pepper,  spices,  and  precious 
stones  are  other  valuable  products. 

These  islands,  like  those  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  are 
the  crests  of   mountains  in  the  sea.     Among  them  are 


A  group  of  Maoris  in  New  Zealand. 
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many  very  active  volcanoes,  some  of  them  having  caused 
terrible  destruction  by  tlieir  frightful  eruptions.  In  the 
south  are  the  loftiest  peaks,  crowned  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  islands  belong  to  European  countries,  and  you  will 
find  the  names  of  these 
countries  marked  on 
the  map. 

There  is  a  large  native 
population,  chiefly  Malays, 
in  all  the  islands,  but  tlie 
whole  white  population  in 
the  Sunda  Islands  (Dutch) 
does  not  exceed  70,000. 

The  Philippine  Isl- 
ands. —  These  islands 
were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  United  States 
during  the  late  war 
with  Spain,  and  the 
principal  city  is  Ma- 
nila, on  Luzon  Island, 
where  the  United 
States  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Dewey  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet. 

Notice  (Fig.  204)  that  they  lie  between  the  Japanese 
Islands  and  the  East  Indies,  both  of  which  were  said  to 
be  mountain  ranges  in  the  sea.  The  Philippines  are  also 
mountains,  forming  a  part  of  the  same  chain. 

There  are  valuable  kinds  of  wood  in  the  forests,  and 
many  mineral  deposits  ;  but  these  were  never  much  used 
by  the  Spaniards.     The  chief  products  have  been  sugar, 


Fkj.  '240. 

A  grove  of  quinine  (Peruvian  bark)  trees  in 

the  island  of  Java. 
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tobacco,  and  hcinj),  wliicli  is  used  in  making  ropes.  It  is 
probable  that  now  their  mineral  and  other  resources  will 
be  developed. 

On  these  islands  dwell  several  different  races.  There 
are  still  many  savages  there,  especially  in  the  dense  forests 
of  the  interior  (Fig.  8).  Some  of  them  are  called  Negritos, 
or  little  negroes.     On  the  Sulu  Islands  are  Mohammedans, 

called  Moros.  The 
Tagalogs  belong  to 
the  more  advanced 
tribes,  who  have 
learned  some  of  the 
arts  of  civilization 
from  the  Spaniards. 

Islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific. —  Tliere  are 
many  hundreds  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  some  of  them 
being  tiny  coral  isl- 
above  the  damp  ground,  the  people  live  in  ni^J^  others  lari^e 'Uld 
the  upper  part.     Notice  the  bamboo  fence.  .  nM 

mountainous.  Ihey 
are  all  located  where  mountain  ranges  or  volcanic  peaks 
rise  from  the  great  plain  of  the  ocean  floor. 

Find  the  position  of  the  Fur  Islands.  They  are  also 
British.  What  other  groups  of  small  islands  do  you  see 
in  that  region?  What  large  island  is  just  north  of  Aus- 
tralia? In  what  zone  does  it  lie?  One  part  is  Britisli, 
one  part  Dutch,  and  one  part  German.  All  of  its  [)roducts 
are  tropieal,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  and 
inhabited  by  fierce  savages.  Very  few  Europeans  live 
there. 


Fig.  241. 
A  native  house  in  Manila.     In  order  to  be  well 
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Among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  belong  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  situated  in  the  mid-Pacific  on 
the  way  from  Vancouver  to  Australia,  and  consist  of  a 
number  of  islands,  the  largest  being  Hawaii.  All  of  them 
are  volcanic,  and  on  Hawaii  are  two  of  the  largest  vol- 
canoes in  the  world  (Fig.  10).  Being  in  the  torrid  zone, 
their  climate  is  warm  enough  for  sugar  raising,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  islands.  Where  else 
have  we  found  this  industry  ?  Honolulu  is  the  capital 
and  largest  city.  The  steamships  to  and  from  Australia 
and  Vancouver  call  here. 

Fanning  Island,  a  small  island  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  and  situated  south  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is  to 
be  a  station  for  the  Pacific  telegraph  cable  between  Van- 
couver and  Australia.  * 


REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

I.     FORM    AND   SIZE   OF   THE   EARTH 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  What  did  people  formerly  know  about 
the  shape  of  the  earth  ?  ('J)  What  is  its  form?  (;{)  Tell  the  story  of 
Columbus.  (4)  Why  did  he  call  the  savages  Indians?  (5)  Why  was 
the  land  he  discovered  called  the  New  World?  (G)  Tell  about  Ma- 
gellan's voyage.  (7)  Explain  why  the  earth  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  a  sphere.  (8)  Whaf'is  the  diameter  of  the  earth?  The  circum- 
ference?    (9)  'l"he  latter  is  how  many  times  the  former? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Read  something  about  the  life  of  Columbus. 
(2)  Read  about  Magellan.  (3)  Find  the  names  of  some  other  early 
explorers  and  read  about  them.  (4)  Trace  Columbus's  journey  on  a 
globe  to  see  where  lie  actually  went.  Find  India  in  order  to  see  where 
he  thought  he  had  gone,  and  notice  how  one  can  go  to  India  by  travel- 
ling eastward  as  well  as  westward.  (.5)  Make  a  sphere  in  clay. 
Measure  its  diameter  with  a  needle.  (6)  How  many  proofs  can  you 
find  tiiat  the  earth  is  round?  Find  out  how  we  know  that  it  is  like  a 
ball  and  not  like  a  cylinder.     (7)  Write  a  story  about  Columbus. 

(8)  Trace  on  a  globe  the  route  followed  by  our  soldiers  who  went  to 
South  Africa.     How  many  days  are  required  for  such  a  journey? 

(9)  Obtain  a  telescope  or  an  opera-glass  and  look  through  it  at  the 
moon. 

II.     MOTIONS   OF   THE   EARTH   AND   THEIR 
RESULTS 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  What  motion  has  the  earth  ?  (2)  W^hat 
is  the  axis  of  the  earth?  (3)  The  north  pole?  The  south  pole? 
(4)  Represent  the  axis  and  poles  by  using  an  apple.  (5)  Walk 
toward  the  north  pole.  Toward  the  south  pole.  (G)  What  is  the 
equator?  (7)  How  long  does  it  require  for  the  earth  to  turn  com- 
pletely around  once?  (8)  What  rate  of  travel  is  that  for  a  point 
upon  the   equator?      (9)    Why  are  we  not  thrown  away  from  the 
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earth?  (10)  Give  several  examples  showing  what  is  meant  by  grav- 
ity. (11)  In  what  direction  is  the  eartli  rotating?  (12)  How  does 
that    explain    sunrise    and    sunset?        (13)     What    causes    night? 

(14)  What    would    be   the   result    if    the    earth    did    not    rotate? 

(15)  When  it  is  noon  here,  what  time  is  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth?    (16)  IIow  long  must  the  day  and  night  together  last?    Why? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Point  out  the  axis  of  a  wheel;  of  a  top;  of  a 
rotating  ball ;  of  a  spinning  globe.  (2)  Mark  the  two  poles  on 
an  apple  or  ball,  and  then  a  line  for  the  equator.  (3)  Mould  a 
sphere  in  clay,  and  show  the  poles  and  the  equator.  Cut  it  in  halves, 
and  mark  a  line  for  the  axis.  (4)  Find  exactly  how  many  miles  a 
point  on  the  equator  moves  each  hour.  (5)  Use  a  horse-shoe  magnet 
to  attract  pieces  of  iron.  (6)  Use  a  globe,  or  ajiple,  and  a  lamp  to 
show  why  the  sun  appears  to  rise  and  set,  and  why  it  is  day  on  one 
side  while  it  is  night  on  the  other.  (7)  Watch  the  stars  in  the  east 
some  night,  to  see  which  way  they  appear  to  move.  (8)  AVhy  do  not 
the  clouds  appear  to  move  westward  also?  (9)  Is  the  sun  always  shin- 
ing during  the  day?  Why,  then,  do  we  not  always  see  it?  (10)  Who 
was  Atlas?  Who  was  Aurora?  (11)  Find  out  what  the  ancients 
supposed  became  of  the  sun  each  night.  (12)  When  it  is  noon  here, 
what  time  is  it  one-fourth  of  the  distance  around  the  earth  to  the 
east?  To  the  west?  (13)  What  might  be  some  of  the  effects  if  each 
rotation  lasted  longer  than  twenty-four  hours?     (14)  If  much  less? 

III.     THE   ZONES 

Revikw  Questions.  —  (1)  What  is  the  cause  for  the  great  heat  in 
the  torrid  zone?  (2)  What  are  its  boundaries?  (3)  What  other 
zones  are  there?  What  are  their  boundaries?  (4)  In  which  direc- 
tion does  the  midday  sun  lie  in  each  zone?  (5)  In  which  direction 
do  the  shadows  then  fall?  (6)  W^hy  should  the  heat  grow  less,  the 
farther  one  travels  from  the  equator?  (7)  Why  has  no  one  ever  been 
able  to  reach  either  pole?  (8)  AVhich  part  of  the  earth  has  no  cold 
weather?  (9)  Which  part  has  no  hot  weather?  (10)  Point  out  the 
zones  in  Figure  7.  (11)  Represent  them  in  a  drawing  of  your  own. 
(12)  Name  the  hemispheres  and  tell  where  each  is. 

Suggestions. — (1)  Find  out  more  al)out  the  reason  why  the  sun's 
rays  are  hotter  when  the  sun  is  overhead  than  when  it  is  low  in  the 
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heavens.  ("2)  Write  a  story  telling  about  the  changes  in  clothing  you 
would  need  to  make  in  passing  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole. 
(3)  In  which  direction  would  you  look  to  see  the  sun  at  noon  on  sucli 
a  journey?  (4)  How  niiglit  the  changes  in  heat  atiect  the  growth  of 
trees  and  other  plants?  (5)  IIow  would  the  direction  of  your  shadow 
change?  Its  length?  (G)  If  there  were  no  watches  or  clocks,  how 
could  you  tell  the  time  of  day  from  the  sun  ?  (7)  Find  out  about 
some  of  the  men  who  have  tried  to  reach  the  north  pole.  (8)  In 
which  zone  should  you  prefer  to  live  ?  AVhy?  (9)  Explain  how  some 
places  in  the  temperate  zone  are  warmer  than  some  in  the  torrid  zone. 

IV.     HEAT  WITHIN   THE   EARTH   AND   ITS   EFFECTS 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  What  is  known  about  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  below  the  surface?  (2)  What  does  that  suggest? 
(3)  What  other  proof  of  this  conclusion  is  there?  (4)  What  is  a 
volcano?  (•"))  What  is  the  crust  of  the  earth  ?  (6)  What  happens  as 
the  interior  cools?     (7)  Compare  this  with  the  drying  of  an  apple. 

(8)  How   have    the  ocean    basins    and    continents    been  formed? 

(9)  What  do  fossils  in  the  rocks  prove? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Collect  pictures  of  volcanoes  ;  of  earthquakes. 
Read  about  some  volcanic  eruption.  (2)  Make  a  drawing  of  a  vol- 
cano. (3)  Dry  an  apple  and  notice  the  change.  (4)  Not  all  rocks 
contain  fossils;  but  examine  those  in  your  section  to  find  if  they  do. 
(.5)  If  you  live  near  a  beach,  notice  how  shells  are  covered  by  the 
sands.  (6)  If  a*  mine  were  a  mile  deep,  what  would  be  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  bottom,  if  the  average  temperature  at  the  surface  is  45°  ? 

V.     THE   CONTINENTS   AND   OCEANS 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Name  the  five  continents,  counting 
Eurasia  as  one.  (2)  Write  their  names.  (3)  Walk  toward  each  of 
them.  (4)  Tell  what  you  can  about  each.  (5)  Where  is  the  Arctic 
Ocean?  The  Antarctic?  (6)  Tell  something  about  the  people  and 
animals  of  tlie  Arctic  region.  (7)  What  oceans  touch  North  Amer- 
ica? (8)  Name  five  oceans.  Which  is  the  largest?  (0)  IIow  deep 
is  tlie  ocean  water?  (10)  Name  some  of  the  animals  that  live  in  it. 
(11)  What  are  the  conditions  on  the  ocean  bottom?     (12)  In  what 
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ways  are  islands  in  the  open  ocean  formed?     (13)  Explain  how  coral 
islands  are  made. 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Make  an  outline  drawing  of  each  of  the  con- 
tinents. (2)  Of  each  of  the  oceans.  (3)  Collect  pictures  of  the 
animals,  people,  and  scenei*}'  of  the  diiferent  continents.  Many  such 
pictures  are  printed  in  the  magazines.  (4)  Write  a  story  about  one 
of  the  pictures.  (.5)  Write  a  story  about  something  that  you  have 
learned  concerning  one  of  the  continents.  (6)  Obtain  pieces  of  coral 
for  the  school  collection.  (7)  Study  the  maps,  Figs.  28,  29,  and  30, 
to  learn  more  about  the  continents  and  oceans. 

VIII.     THE   DOMINION   OF  CANADA 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  Who  were  the  first  settlers  in  Canada? 
(2)  AVhere  were  settlements  made?  (3)  How  far  did  the  explora- 
tions of  the  early  French  pioneers  extend?  (i)  How  did  Canada 
come  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain?  (5)  What  event  caused 
a  large  increase  in  the  early  population  of  the  countiy?  (6)  AVhat 
part  of  the  continent  did  Canada  occupy  when  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  British?  (7)  What  part  was  included  in  Acadia? 
(8)  When  was  the  Dominion  of  Canada  formed? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Write  a  short  description  of  the  gradual  for- 
mation of  the  Dominion.  (2)  Find  out  what  you  can  about  Jacques 
Cartier,  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  and  other  historical  characters  connected 
with  Canada. 

IX.     THE   ATLANTIC    PROVINCES 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Who  was  the  first  navigator,  of  whom 
we  have  a  record,  to  visit  Nova  Scotia?  (2)  What  nation  first  made 
a  settlement  there?  (3)  How  was  the  country  named?  (4)  Describe 
the  fortress  at  Lonisburg.  (.5)  Why  is  it  an  advantage  that  the  coast 
is  so  irregular?  (6)  Why  cannot  vessels  go  up  the  rivers  of  the  At- 
lantic Provinces?  (7)  For  what  are  the  rivers  useful?  (8)  ^fention 
some  of  the  large  seaports.  Why  are  they  important?  (9)  What 
fisheries  are  important?  Name  some  of  the  principal  ports  for  fisher- 
men. (10)  What  are  diked  lands?  (11)  What  can  you  tell  of  mines 
and  minerals  in  Nova  Scotia?     (12)  Why  is  it  important  to  have  coal 
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mines  near  iron  mines?  (1^5)  Name  some  of  tlie  shipping  ports  for 
timber  —  for  deals.  (14)  How  can  you  reach  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  winter  time? 

SuGGESTioxs.  —  (1)  Read  the  story  of  "Evangeline"  and  the 
Acadiaus.  (2)  Find  out  where  the  scenes  described  there  occurred. 
(■])  Find  out  what  you  can  about  lumbering.  Look  uji  pictures 
illustrating  the  work.  (-4)  Go  into  a  fisli  store  to  see  a  cod,  mackerel, 
halibut,  salmon,  etc.  (5)  (iet  some  specimens  of  iron  and  other  ores. 
(6)  Get  up  a  school  collection  of  minerals.  (7)  What  minerals  can 
you  name?  Are  any  of  them  found  in  your  province?  (8)  Explain 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide ;  why  are  they  greater  in  one  place  than 
in  another? 

X.    PROVINCES  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER  SYSTEM 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  What  is  meant  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  System  (see  Our  Home,  p.  45)?  (2)  What  position  does 
Quebec  occupy  in  this  sj'stem  ?  Ontario  ?  (3)  What  effect  has  the 
position  of  these  provinces  on  the  rivers?  (4)  How  is  this  advan- 
tageous for  manufacturing?  (5)  Name  some  of  the  rivers  that 
furnish  water-power.  (6)  Where  is  the  highest  navigable  point  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  System?  (7)  For  what  is  Fort  William 
important?  (8)  AVhat  precious  metal  is  found  in  the  Rainy  River 
District,  near  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ?  (!))  What  other  minerals  are 
found  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Basin?  Where?  (10)  What  are 
the  principal  points  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Basin  for  lumber? 
For  pulp  wood?  For  square  timber?  (11)  What  are  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  of  Ontario?  (12)  What  products  are  pumped  from 
wells  in  western  Ontario?  (13)  How  do  railway  trains  pass  the 
rivers  between  the  Great  Lakes?  (14)  What  canals  must  you  pass 
through  between  Montreal  and  Fort  William?  (lo)  Name  ihe 
largest  cities  of  Ontario;  of  Quebec.  (16)  What  river  joins  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Montreal?  (17)  For  what  is  Ottawa  noted?  (18)  For 
what  is  the  city  of  Quebec  noted?  (IS))  Wliat  islands  are  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence?     (20)  What  large  island  at  the  mouth  of  it? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Describe  the  lake  fisheries  and  the  fish  found 
there.  (2)  Make  a  collection  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  minerals. 
(3)  Find  out  to  how  many  uses  the  nickel  from  the  mines  of  Sud- 
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bury  can  be  put.  (4)  Make  a  collection  of  different  woods  and  get 
pictures  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  their  appearance. 
(.5)  Write  a  description  of  the  Algonquin  Park.  (6)  Describe  a  trip 
through  the  islands  of  the  Georgian  Bay  ;  through  the  Lake  of  a  Thou- 
sand Islands.  (7)  Visit  a  cheese  factory  and  creamery.  (8)  Tell  how 
a  raft  passes  the  Chaudiere  Falls  on  the  Ottawa  River  at  Ottawa. 

(9)  Write   an    account   of    how   a  vessel    passes   through    a   canal. 

(10)  What  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  building  a  canal?  (11)  Describe 
salmon  fishing.     Give  an  account  of  the  Labrador  and  Gulf  fisheries. 

XL     MANITOBA   AND   THE   NORTH-WEST   TERRITORIES 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  Compare  the  size  of  Manitoba  and 
the  North-West  Territories  with  the  Eastern  Provinces.  (2)  AVhat 
about  the  number  of  people  there  ?  (3)  Why  are  there  so  few  there? 
(4)  How  are  the  North-West  Territories  governed?  (.5)  Where  are 
most  of  the  people  to  be  found?  (6)  What  great  enterprise  was 
necessary  in  order  to  open  up  the  country?  (7)  What  is  the  chief 
attraction  tliat  draws  people  to  this  country?  (8)  Name  some  of  the 
animals  of  the  North-West.  (9)  Tell  something  of  the  lakes  of 
Manitoba.  (10)  Where  is  Winnipeg  situated?  (11)  Give  a  reason 
for   its   importance.      (12)    W^here    is    cattle-ranching    carried    on? 

(13)  Why  is  that  part  of  the  country  favorable  for  raising  cattle? 

(14)  Name  the  principal  towns  for  the  cattle  trade.  (1'))  What 
great  trading  company  formerly  occupied  all  this  country?  (Ifi)  Tell 
something  about  the  Indians  of  the  North-West ;  —  about  the  fur  trade. 

(17)  Tell  what   a  visitor   may  see   at   the    Rocky   Mountain    Park. 

(18)  What   Provisional   Districts    are    there    in    the    North-West? 

(19)  Describe  the  "  Barren  Lands." 

SuGGESTiON.s.  —  (1)  Write  a  story  describing  a  journey  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  (2)  How  did  people  formerly 
travel  in  summer? — In  winter?  (3)  Describe  a  journey  from  York 
Fort  to  Fort  McPherson.  (4)  What  is  the  distance  from  Winnijieg 
to  Calgary?  (.5)  What  stories  have  you  read  about  the  fur 
traders? — About  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company? — About  the  Indians? 
(6)  Write  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
for  their  illustrated  circulars,  in  which  are  many  views  of  western 
scenery. 
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XII.     BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  YUKON  TERRITORY,  THE 
FAR  NORTH  AND  GREENLAND 

Review  Questions  (Map,  Fig.  34). — (1)  What  is  the  chief  feature 
of  the  scenery  of  British  Cohnnbia  and  the  Yukon  'J'erritory  ?  (2)  De- 
scribe the  principal  mountain  ranges.  (3)  Where  is  farming  cariied 
on?  (4)  What  are  the  products?  (5)  What  is  said  about  inland 
navigation?  (6)  "What  is  the  great  attraction  that  brings  people 
to  this  country  ?  (7)  Describe  gold  mining  in  British  Columbia. 
(8)  What  other  minerals  are  found  there  ?  (!))  Where  are  the  princi- 
pal mining  centres? — The  principal  coal  mines?  (10)  How  is  coke 
produced?  (11)  Why  are  the  coal  mines  of  British  Columbia  impor- 
tant? (12)  Describe  the  course  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. (13)  AVhy  is  the  railway  of  great  value  to  British  Columbia? 
(14)  How  do  the  trees  of  this  part  of  the  country  compare  with  those 
in  the  eastern  provinces?  (1."))  AVhere  is  H.  M.  dry-dock  situated? 
(16)  What  is  the  principal  fisliing  industry?  (17)  How  are  the 
fish  shipped  away?  (18)  What  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on 
from  Victoria  and  Vancouver?  (19)  Where  is  the  seal  fishing  in 
the  Pacific  carried  on?  (20)  Wliat  is  the  Klondike  region  famed 
for?  (21)  How  much  gold  lias  been  taken  out  of  this  region  in  one 
year?  (22)  How  is  the  climate  there?  (23)  How  can  you  get  from 
Dawson  to  Victoria?  (21)  What  is  the  district  in  the  far  north 
called?     (2.5)  What  people  live  there?     (26)   Describe  Greenland. 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Write  an  account  of  climbing  a  high  moun- 
tain (see  Our  Home,  p.  20).  (2)  What  stories  have  you  read  of 
mountains?  (3)  Make  a  list  of  articles  made  of  gold;  of  silver; 
of   copper;    of  lead.      Collect  some   ores  of  these  for  your   school. 

(4)  Make   a  drawing  of  the  Pacific  coast;  of  the  Yukon  territory. 

(5)  Visit  a  fish  market  to  see  some  salmon ;  or,  find  a  picture  of  one 
in  the  dictionary.  (6)  Write  an  account  of  what  you  know  about 
the  salmon.  (7)  What  have  you  read  about  coal  mines?  (8)  How 
are  icebergs  formed  ?  (9)  Write  an  account  of  the  Eskimos.  (10)  Why 
is  there  so  much  ice  in  (Jreenland  and  in  the  Arctic  regions? 
(11)  Draw  a  map  of  Canada,  showing  the  Provinces,  Territories, 
and  the  capitals  of  each.  (12)  Write  the  abbreviations  used  for 
each  Province  or  Territory  in  addressing  a  letter. 
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XIIL     NEWFOUNDLAND 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  On  wliat  industry  does  Newfound- 
land chiefly  depend  ?  (2)  What  currents  meet  at  NewfoundlaiKl  ? 
(8)  Where  are  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  formed?  (4)  What 
are  the  principal  fisheries?  (5)  Why  is  the  harbor  of  St.  John's 
important?     (6)  How  is  the  interior  of  the  island  being  developed? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Write  an  account  of  what  you  know  about 
cod  fishing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland;  about  the  seal  fishery. 
(•J)  What  is  the  diiference  between  the  seals  of  Newfoundland  and 
those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (see  p.  lol)?  (8)  Can  you  tell  anything 
of  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland?  —  Of  the  early  navigators  who 
came  there  from  Europe? 

XIV.     THE   UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA 
XV.     NEW   YORK   AND   THE   NEW   ENGLAND   STATES 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  To  what  country  did  the  United  States 
originally  belong?  (2)  How  have  they  increased  their  territory? 
(3)  What  people  originally  settled  New  York  State  ?  (4)  In  what 
way  does  the  coast  resemble  Nova  Scotia?  (5)  Why  is  this  an 
advantage?  (0)  Mention  some  of  the  largest  cities?  (7)  Describe 
New  York,  and  how  it  has  grown  so  large.  (8)  Tell  what  you  can 
about  farming  in  these  States ;  about  lumbering ;  about  manufac- 
turing. (9)  Why  cannot  vessels  go  up  the  New  England  rivers  ? 
(10)  Why  are  many  manufactories  on  these  rivers?  (11)  Name 
some  of  the  principal  manufacturing  cities ;  the  principal  shipping 
ports ;  the  principal  fishing  and  lumber  ports. 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  What  do  you  know  about  the  early  struggles 
between  the  French  of  Canada  and  the  British  of  these  States  ?  Of 
the  war  for  Independence  ?     (2)  Who  were  the  Puritans  ? 

XVI.     ATLANTIC   STATES   SOUTH   OF   NEW  YORK 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Describe  the  coast  line  of  these  States. 
(2)  Name  the  chief  seaports.  (3)  What  reasons  can  you  give  for 
the  growth  of  these  cities?  (4)  What  has  made  the  iron  manufac- 
tures so  important  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Alabama  ?     (5)  Name  the 
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principal  cities  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  (G)  Where  are  coal 
and  petroleum  chiefly  found?  (7)  For  wliat  industry  is  Richmond 
noted?  (8)  Name  the  principal  cotton  sliipping  ports.  (9)  What 
is  the  capital  of  the  United  States?     (10)  Where  is  it  situated? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Write  an  account  of  the  cotton  plant;  of  the 
tobacco  plant.  (2)  Visit  a  cotton-mill,  if  there  is  one  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. (3)  Make  a -list  of  the  dilTerent  articles  made  of  cotton. 
(4)  Where  does  rice  grow?  (5)  What  people  are  the  principal 
laborers  in  these  States?  Have  you  read  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  of  the  war  that  made  all  the  slaves  free?  (6)  Find  out  some 
facts  about  Washington  and  the  people  that  live  there.  (7)  On  the 
map  (Fig.  136)  there  are  abbreviations  such  as  Del.,  Md.,  Mass., 
Conn.,  N.  Hamp.,  N.J.,  because  there  is  not  room  for  the  complete 
names.  What  do  these  stand  for  ?  (8)  Tell  what  you  know  about 
the  fruit  from  Florida  and  why  it  is  cultivated  there. 

XVII.  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  How  far  does  the  Mississippi  Valley 
extend  north  and  south? — East  and  west?  (2)  What  other  great 
valleys  have  you  learned  about,  similar  to  this,  although  not  so  great? 
(3)  What  are  the  principal  products  of  this  great  valley?  (4)  How 
do  they  change  as  you  go  south  from  Manitoba?  (5)  Where  are  the 
chief  centres  for  milling? — For  cattle?  (6)  Name  some  of  the  large 
cities  on  the  Great  Lakes ;  on  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  (7)  What  is  the  seaport  of  the  Mississippi  Valley? 
(8)    What  minerals  ai'e  found  in  the  northern  part  of  this  valley? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Find  out  about  sugar  and  sugar-cane.  From 
what  root  is  sugar  extracted  equal  to  that  from  sugar-cane  ?  (2)  Visit 
a  flour-mill  and  see  the  process  of  making  flour.  (3)  Find  out  how 
cattle  are  shipped  "to  Europe ;  about  refrigerator  cars ;  and  cold 
storage.  (4)  How  are  grain  and  cotton  packed  for  shipment  across 
the  ocean  ? 

XVIII.  THE   WESTERN   STATES 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Compare  these  States  with  British 
Columbia.  (2)  Name  the  principal  mountain  ranges.  (3)  What  can 
you  tell  about  farming  in  these  States? — About  mining ? — About 
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ranching?  (4)  What  metals  are  found  in  the  West?  (5)  Where  is 
each  found?  (6)  What  city  have  the  Mornions  built?  (7)  Why 
cannot  the  whole  desei-t  be  irrigated?  (8)  Where  is  Los  Angeles? 
(9)  Where  is  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  ? — The  Colorado  Can- 
yon? (10)  What  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park?  (11)  What  are  the  chief  products  of  California?  (12)  What 
seaports  are  on  the  Pacific  coast?  (13)  Where  are  they  situated? 
(14)  What  large  river  rises  in  Britisli  Columbia  and  flows  into  the 
Pacific  between  Washington  and  Oregon?  (15)  For  what  fishery  is 
it  noted  ? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  What  stories  have  you  read  about  the  Rocky 
Mountains? — About  the  Western  Indians?  (2)  Find  out  something 
about  the  Yosemite  Valley  in  California;  about  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  (3)  AVrite  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  or  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  at 
Chicago,  111.,  for  their  illustrated  circulars,  in  which  there  are  many 
views  of  Western  scenery,  (i)  Make  a  drawing  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
showing  the  cities.  Add  the  rivers.  (5)  Find  out  what  large  ani- 
mals live  among  the  mountains. 

XIX.     ALASKA 

Review  Questions  (Fig.  31).  —  (1)  Where  is  Alaska  situated? 
(2)  How  was  it  obtained  by  the  United  States?  (3)  In  what  zones  is 
it?    .(4)  What  is  done  there? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Draw  the  Yukon  River.  (2)  Find  out  some- 
thing about  a  journey  to  the  Klondike.  (3)  Read  something  about 
the  fur-seal.     (4)  Compare  it  with  the  Newfoundland  seal. 

XX.     MEXICO   AND   CENTRAL   AMERICA 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  Tell  about  the  climate  and  relief  of 
Mexico.  (2)  About  the  industries.  (3)  About  the  products. 
(4)  About  the  inhabitants.  (.5)  What  cities  are  there  ?  (6)  What 
is  the  form  of  government?  (7)  IIow  is  the  capital  situated? 
(8)  For  what  is  Central  America  important  at  present? 

Suggestions. —  (1)  What  reason  can  you  see  for  digging  the 
Nicaragua    Canal  at  the    place    where   it  is  shown   on   the  map? 
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(2)  Why  are  there  no  large  rivers  in  Mexico?  (3)  Read  an  account 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards. 

XXI.     THE  WEST   INDIES  AND   BERMUDA   ISLANDS 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  Describe  the  West  Indies.  (2)  AVhich 
was  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus?  (3)  What  are  the  chief 
products  of  the  West  Indies?  (4)  Of  what  race  are  most  of  the 
inhabitants?  (5)  What  two  negro  republics  are  found  in  the  West 
Indies?  (6)  Tell  what  j'ou  can  about  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  about 
Jamaica;  about  Trinidad;  about  Barbados;  about  the  Bermuda 
Islands. 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  At  what  time  of  the  year  would  it  be  best  for 
people  to  visit  these  islands  ?  (2)  What  have  you  already  learned 
about  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  and  tobacco?  (3)  Why  is  Ber- 
muda of  importance  to  Great  Britain  ?  (4)  Describe  a  field  of  Easter 
lilies ;  a  sugar  plantation  ;  a  banana  tree. 

XXII.     SOUTH   AMERICA 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Describe  the  highland  regions  of  South 
America.  (2)  What  three  great  valleys  are  there?  (3)  In  what 
zones  are  the  different  parts  of  the  continent?  (4)  Which  is  the  rain- 
iest region?      Why?        (5)     What    about    the    rainfall   elsewhere? 

(6)  Compare  Brazil  with  Canada  in  size  and  number  of  inhabitants. 

(7)  Tell  about  the  silvas  and  the  valuable  products  obtained  from 
them.  (8)  Where  are  the  chief  cities  in  Brazil  ?  Which  is  the  largest  ? 
(9)  Name  the  main  industries  in  that  section.  (10)  Where  is 
Venezuela?  (11)  Tell  about  the  industries  there.  (12)  Where  is 
Caracas?  (1-3)  For  what  is  Trinidad  uQted?  (14)  Which  is  the 
most  productive  part  of  South  America?  What  are  the  products? 
(15)  Name  and  locate  the  largest  city  on  the  continent.  (16)  Name 
the  countries  along  the  western  side  of  South  America.  (17)  Why 
are  most  of  the  cities  not  directly  on  the  coast?  (18)  Which  is 
the  largest  port?  (19)  What  are  the  products  of  these  countries? 
(20)  What  part  of  South  America  and  what  Islands  near  the  coast 
belong  to  Great  Britain  ? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Draw  the  outline  of  South  America.  Put  in 
the  drawing  the  mountains,  chief  rivers,  and  cities.     Add  the  country 
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boundaries.  (2)  Make  a  sand  model  of  the  continent,  showing  the 
highlands  and  lowlands.  (3)  What  large  cities  were  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  Xerth  America?  How  about  South  America  in  that  respect? 
What  are  the  causes  for  the  difference?  (4)  Brazil  is  in  the  torrid 
zone,  while  the  United  States  is  in  the  temperate  zone.  Which  coun- 
try has  the  advantage  in  temperature?  Why?  (5)  Write  a  story 
telling  of  a  journey  by  land  and  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Plata.  (6)  Find  some  pictures  from  South 
America  and  add  them  to  the  school  collection.  (7)  Read  something 
about  coffee  culture.  Read  about  Pizarro ;  about  Bolivar.  (8)  From 
the  table  on  pages  242,  243,  etc.,  find  the  five  largest  cities  in  South 
America.  Add  the  populations  together  and  compare  the  result  with 
the  total  of  the  five  largest  cities  in  North  America  (see  p.  241,  etc.). 
(9)  The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Company  issues  a  pamphlet  with 
illustrations  of  rubber  making.  You  could  probably  obtain  one  if  you 
wrote  for  it  to  the  Toronto  Tire  Company  at  Toronto  or  Montreal. 

XXIV.    THE  BRITISH  ISLES 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  What  are  the  divisions  of  the  British 
Isles?  (2)  Where  is  each?  (3)  Why  have  not  the  British  Isles  a 
colder  climate  ?  (4)  Why  are  they  favorably  situated  for  commerce  ? 
(rt)  Tell  about  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  about  London ; 
about  the  government.  (6)  Of  what  value  are  the  coal  and  iron 
mines  to  Great  Britain?  (7)  Where  are  the  chief  iron  industries 
carried  on  ?  (8)  Where  is  coal  shipped  from  ?  (9)  Name  some  of 
the  principal  seaports.  (10)  Tell  about  agriculture;  about  manu- 
facturing. (11)  Name  some  of  the  principal  centres  for  manufactur- 
ing. (12)  Tell  about  Ireland.  (13)  How  have  the  British  come  to 
be  such  a  manufacturing  nation?  (14)  How  have  they  come  to  have 
so  many  ships? — So  many  colonies?  (1.5)  Name  all  the  colonies  you 
have  learned  about  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  (16)  What  fortresses 
does  Britain  possess  to  protect  her  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea? 

Suggestions. —  (1)  What  British  navigators  and  explorers  have 
you  read  about?  (2)  Make  a  list  of  all  the  articles  you  can  think 
of  that  have  come  from  Gi-eat  Britain.  Tell,  if  you  can,  from  what 
port.  (3)  What  books  have  you  read  that  were  written  by  British 
authors?     (4)  Describe  the  British  form  of  government. 
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XXV.     OTHER   COUNTRIES   OF   EUROPE 

Norse  Countries.  Qikstions.  —  (1)  What  about  the  climate  ol 
Norway  and  Sweden?  (2)  Tell  about  the  agriculture;  the  other 
industries.  (3)  Which  are  the  Norse  nations?  (4)  What  colonies 
have   the    Danes?      (5)    Name    the    chief    industries    of    Denmark. 

(6)  What  kind  of  government  have  these  Norse  countries,  and  what 
is  the  capital  of  each  ?  (7)  What  is  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Norway?     The  most  northei'ly  town  in  Europe? 

Suggestions.  —  (8)  Find  out  something  about  Iceland.  (9)  In 
what   other   section   that    you   have   studied    is   fishing    important? 

(10)  Find   out   about   the   length   of   days   and   nights  in  Norway. 

(11)  Draw  a  map  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  (12)  Of  what 
parts  of  Canada  do  the  fiords  of  Norway  remind  you  ? 

Russia.  Questions.  —  (1)  Tell  about  the  size  of  Russia.  (2)  What 
parts  of  Russia  in  Europe  are  not  fitted  for  farming  ?  Why  ?  (3)  What 
is  the  main  occupation  of  the  people  ?  Name  the  important  products. 
(4)  What  are  the  tundras  ? — The  steppes  ?  (.5)  Which  is  the  largest 
river  in    Europe?       (6)    Where    are    the    leading    Russian    ports? 

(7)  Locate  three  of  the  largest  cities,  and  state  for  what  each  is 
important.  (8)  Tell  about  the  government;  about  the  great  mass 
of  the  people. 

Suggestions. —  (9)  Why  would  you  not  expect  Russian  sailors  to 
be  as  numerous  as  the  British  sailors?  (10)  Name  some  city  of 
Canada  which  is  about  as  far  south  as  Odessa.  (11)  IIow  does  the 
northern  location  of  St.  Petersburg  interfere  with  its  commerce  by 
sea?  (12)  What  cape  in  Labrador  is  as  far  north  as  St.  Petersburg? 
(13)  Show  the  route  a  vessel  would  take  in  going  from  Odessa  to 
London ;  from  Odessa  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Germany.  Questions. —  (])  Where  is  the  highest  land  in  Ger- 
many? The  great  plains?  (2)  Tell  about  the  chief  farm  products. 
(3)  What  are  the  principal  manufactures  in  Germany?  (4)  Where 
is  Hamburg?  (5)  What  advantage  has  it  as  a  seaport?  (fi)  For 
what  is  Berlin  noted ?  Leipzig?  Munich?  Dresden?  Locate  each. 
(7)  Tell  about  the  government. 

Suggestions. —  (8)  Do  you  know  any  songs  or  stories  about  the 
Rhine  River  ?     (9)  Make  a  drawing  showing  the  course  of  this  river. 
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(10)  Do  you  know  of  any  German  paintings?  Of  any  music  written 
by  (Germans?     (11)  Make  a  collection  of  German  pictures. 

Holland.  Questions.  —  (1)  Tell  about  the  dikes  and  canals  of 
Holland.  (2)  What  is  the  principal  industry?  Why?  (3)  What 
important  colonies  has  Holland?     (4)   Which  are  the  main  cities? 

Suggestions. —  (5)  Write  a  story  telling  what  you  think  might 
result  if  a  dike  were  to  give  way.  (6)  Find  a  picture  of  a  Dutch 
windwill.  (7)  Tell  what  you  would  expect  to  see  in  crossing  Hol- 
land on  a  railway  train. 

Belgium.  Questions.  —  (1)  What  are  the  farm  products  of  Bel- 
gium? (2)  Tell  what  you  can  about  flax.  (3)  Name  and  locate 
the  two  principal  cities.     (4)   What  about  coal  and  iron  ? 

Suggestions. —  (5)  J^xamine  a  piece  of  Brussels  carpet;  a  piece 
of  lace  also. 

France.     Questions. —  (1)  Describe   the   chief  slopes  of  France. 

(2)  What  are  the  products  in  the  northern  part?  In  the  southern 
part?  (3)  Tell  about  the  silk  industry.  (4)  What  can  you  say 
about  the  capital?  (.5)  About  any  of  the  other  cities?  (6)  What 
kind  of  a  government  has  France? 

Suggestions.  —  (7)  Examine  a  cocoon  and  a  piece  of  silk.  Obtain 
a  caterpillar,  if  possible  the  silkworm,  and  raise  it  in  the  school,  to  see 
how  the  silkworm  forms  silk  and  what  happens  to  the  "  worm." 
(8)  Why  would  the  value  of  a  cocoon  be  destroyed  if  the  chrysalis  in- 
side were  to  break  through  in  order  to  get  out?  (9)  Can  you  find  any 
pictures  of  Paris?  (10)  AVrite  an  account  of  Jacques  Cartier's  voyage 
from  St.  Malo. 

Spain  and  Portugal.  Questions.  —  (1)  Where  are  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains?      (2)    Tell  about  the  former  power  of  these  countries. 

(3)  Describe  the  relief  and  climate.  (4)  What  are  the  industries  on 
the  plateau  ?  (5)  What  minerals  are  found  there  ?  (6)  Where  is 
most  of  the  farming?  What  are  the  chief  products  ?  (7)  Name  and 
locate  the  most  important  coast  cities ;  the  two  capitals.  (8)  What 
islands  belong  to  Spain  and  Portugal?  (9)  From  where  did  Colum- 
bus start  in  his  voyage  to  discover  America? 

Suggestions.  —  (10)  Would  you  expect  the  rivers  to  be  naviga- 
ble for  any  considerable  distance   from  the  Spanish  coast?     Why? 
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(11)  Make  a  sand  map  of  Spain,  showing  the  high  and  low  land. 

(12)  Examine  some  quicksilver.  For  what  is  it  used  ?  (1:5)  Can  you 
find  out  anything  about  the  Moors  and  the  Alhamhra  in  Southern 
Spain  ?  Perhaps  you  can  find  pictures  from  there.  Washington  Irving 
has  written  some  beautiful  stories  about  the  Alhambra. 

Italy.  Questions. —  (1)  AVhere  is  Rome?  Venice?  Naples? 
Mt.  Vesuvius?  Milan?  (2)  Tell  something  about  each  of  these. 
(3)    Where    are    the    mountains?      (4)    Where   is    the    Po   Valley? 

(5)  What  is  cultivated  in  Italy?  (6)  What  islands  form  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy? 

Suggestions.  —  (7)  Find  pictures  of  some  of  the  ruins  in  Rome. 
(8)  Of  some  of  the  buildings  in  Venice.  (9)  Look  on  a  globe  to  see 
in  which  direction  Rome  is  from  New  York  (or  see  maps,  Figs.  30 
and  173).     (10)  Draw  a  map  of  Italy.  ^ 

Switzerland.  Questions. —  (1)  What  are  some  of  the  industries 
of  the  Swiss?  (2)  What  languages  are  spoken?  (3)  Name  the  prin- 
cipal cities.     (4)  What  is  the  kind  of  government? 

Suggestions.  —  (5)  Read  the  story  of  William  Tell.  (6)  Find 
other  stories  about  Switzerland.  (7)  What  disadvantage  do  you  see 
in  having  so  many  languages  ?  (8)  AVhat  large  rivers  rise  in  Swit- 
zerland? (9)  Write  a  story  describing  a  visit  to  the  Alps.  You  will 
get  some  suggestions  from  Figure  19,  page  20,  also  from  Our  Home, 
Figure  15,  page  17,  and  Figure  20,  page  22. 

Austria-Hungary.  Questions.  —  (1)  Name  four  leading  cities  in 
Austria-Hungary.     (2)  Tell  why  each  is  important. 

Suggestions. —  (3)  Trace  the  Danube  River  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth.  (4)  How  far  is  Trieste  fi-om  Venice  ?  (.5)  Through 
what  waters  would  a  vessel  pass  in  sailing  from  Halifax  to  Trieste  ? 

(6)  By  using  the  scale  on  the  map,  find  out  how  far  Vienna  is  from 
London;  from  Munich;  from  Leipzig;  from  Berlin;  from  Paris; 
from  St.  Petersburg.      (7)  In  what  direction  is  it  from  each  of  these  ? 

Greece.  Questions.  —  (1)  What  can  you  say  about  the  influence 
of  Greece  upon  the  world  ?  (2)  Find  Athens.  (3)  Tell  about  the 
climate  and  products. 

Suggestions.  —  (4)  Where  can  you  read  about  Ulysses  ?  (5)  Have 
some  one  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War.  (6)  Find  some  other 
stories  about  the  ancient  Greeks. 
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Turkey.  Questions. —  (1)  Where  is  Tnrkej-?  Wliat  is  its  capi- 
tal? (2)  Tell  about  its  government.  ('■])  AVhat  is  the  cliief  occu- 
pation of  the  people?  (4)  What  countries  have  gained  their 
independence  from  Turkey?  (5)  How  is  the  Black  Sea  connected 
with  the  ^lediterranean  ? 

Suggestions. —  (8)  What  is  the  boundary  between  Turkey  in 
Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia?  (7)  Examine  a  Turkish  rug. 
(8)  What  reasons  can  you  give  why  Russia  would  like  to  own 
Constantinople? 

General  Suggestions.  —  (1)  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  who 
have  come  from  one  of  these  countries  of  Europe  ?  If  so,  ask  them 
to  tell  you  about  them.  Also  have  them  speak  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. (2)  Ask  your  storekeeper  to  show  you  some  goods  from  Eu- 
rope. (3)  AVhat  difficulties  would  you  expect  to  meet  if  you  were  to 
travel  through  Europe  without  knowing  any  foreign  languages? 
(4)  Bound  each  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  (5)  Draw  an  outline 
'map  of  Europe,  putting  in  these  boundaries  and  the  principal  rivers. 
(6)  jMake  a  dot  to  represent  a  large  city.  Mark  the  capitals  with 
stars.  (7)  Collect  pictures  of  Europe  for  the  school  collection. 
(8)  Cut  out  scraps  from  the  magazines  and  papers,  relating  to  the 
people,  animals,  plants,  cities,  etc.,  of  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
present  them  to  the  school  to  be  kept  for  use  in  the  geography  class. 
They  can  be  arranged  by  countries  and  will  be  very  useful. 

XXVI.     ASIA 

South-western  Asia.  Questions. —  (1)  What  part  of  Asia  has 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  civilized  world?  Tell  about  it. 
(2)  To  what  nation  does  Palestine  belong  ?  (3)  What  other  parts  of 
Asia  belong  to  it?  (4)  Tell  about  j\Iecca.  (5)  Describe  Arabia. 
(6)  How  do  the  Arabians  live?  (7)  What  do  you  know  about 
Persia?     (8)  How  do  people  travel  in  those  countries? 

Suggestions.  —  (9)  What  is  meant  by  the  date  1900?  (10)  What 
buildings  in  your  neighborhood  have  been  erected  in  the  memory  of 
Christ?,  (11)  What  stories  in  the  Bible  have  you  read  that  tell  about 
places  mentioned  in  this  book  or  on  the  map?  (12)  What  reasons 
can  you  suggest  why  the  Turks  have  not  taken  possession  of  the 
interior  of  Arabia,  as  well  as  of  the  coast?     (13)  Does  your  grocer 
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sell    Mocha    coffee?      (14*     Examine    a    Persian    oi*    Tuikish    rug. 
(15)  Learn  how  camels  are  especially  fitted  to  live  in  desert  countries. 

Siberia.  Questions.  —  (1)  Point  toward  Siberia.  (2)  Tell  about 
the  climate.  (3)  In  what  occupations  are  the  people  engaged? 
(4)  How  does  Siberia  compare  in  size  with  Russia  in  Europe? 

Suggestions.  —  (5)  What  advantage  will  the  railway  be  to  Rus- 
sia? (6)  How  does  that  railway  compare  in  length  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway?  (7)  What  object  do  you  see  in  having  the  terminus, 
Port  Artliur,  so  far  south  ? 

Chinese  Empire  and  Korea.  Questions. —  (1)  Name  some  of  the 
arts  that  we  have  learned  from  the  Chinese.  (2)  What  has  made 
them  so  backward?  (.3)  What  special  ports  are  open  to  foreign 
traders?  (4)  In  what  part  of  China  do  most  of  the  people  live? 
AVhy  there?  (5)  What  are  the  principal  products?  (6)  What  kind 
of  a  government  has  China?     (7)  Tell  about  Korea. 

Suggestions.  —  (8)  How  can  you  distinguish  a  Chinaman  from 
other  men?  (9)  How  does  the  number  of  people  in  China  compare 
with  the  number  in  the  whole  of  Europe?  (See  table  on  pp.  235,  236.) 
(10)  Write  a  story  telling  some  of  the  differences  between  life  in 
Canada  and  in  China.  (11)  Draw  the  two  chief  rivers  in  China. 
(12)  How  might  railways  in  China  help  to  prevent  the  awful  famines 
that  they  have  there?  (13)  Find  out  about  Confucius;  about  the 
great  wall  of  China. 

Japan.  Questions.  —  (1)  Where  is  Japan?  (2)  What  islands 
of  Europe  compare  with  Japan  ?  How  ?  (3)  In  what  way  were  the 
Japanese  like  the  Chinese  ?  (4)  How  have  they  differed?  (5)  Why 
are  they  called  an  artistic  race?  (6)  What  are  their  products? 
(7)  Xame  and  locate  the  chief  cities. 

Suggestions.  —  (8)  Make  a  collection  of  Japanese  article.s,  as 
paper  napkins,  fans,  etc.  (9)  Examine  them  to  see  in  what  respect 
they  are  artistic.  (10)  Collect  pictures  of  Japanese  houses  and 
people. 

XXVII.     INDIA  AND  INDO-CHINA 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  To  what  nation  does  India  belong? 
(2)  What  title  does  King  Edward  VII.  take  from  India?  (3)  What 
mountains  are  in  the  north?     (4)  Which  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
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the  world  (see  p.  246)?  (5)  What  rivers  are  in  northern  India? 
(6)  Name  the  largest  cities  and  give  their  position.  (7)  How  is  India 
governed?  (8)  What  are  the  chief  products?  (9)  What  advantage 
does  Britain  enjoy  by  possessing  India?  (10)  Name  the  peninsula 
cast  of  India.  (11)  What  part  belongs  to  Britain?  —  To  France? 
(12)  Name  the  chief  towns  in  Indo-China.  (13)  What  comes  from 
them?     (14)  Where  is  Ceylon?     (15)  What  comes  from  there? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  How  far  from  India  was  Columbus  when  he 
discovered  America?  (2)  What  route  should  he  have  taken  if  he 
had  continued  his  voyage  to  India?  (3)  What  is  the  shortest  route 
from  London  to  Bombay?  (4)  How  far  is  it  from  Bombay  to  Cal- 
cutta by  rail?  (5)  Have  you  read  of  the  relief  of  Lucknow  and  the 
siege  of  Delhi?     (G)   Read  some  of  Kipling's  stories  of  India. 

General  Review.  —  (1)  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Asia,  and  put  in 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  principal  countries;  also,  the  rivers,  moun- 
tains, and  cities.     (2)  Find  out  about  foreign  missions  in  Asia. 

XXVIII.     AFRICA 

Review  Questions. —  (1)  Why  is  so  little  known  about  Africa? 
(2)  Why  is  it  called  the  "dark  continent"?  (3)  Which  is  the  best 
known  country  in  northern  Africa?  (4)  Name  and  locate  its  two 
chief  cities.  (5)  Tell  about  the  Nile  River.  (6)  About  the  Suez 
Canal.  (7)  About  the  Sahara  Desert.  (8)  Where  is  the  Soudan? 
What  animals  live  there?  (9)  What  two  great  rivers  are  in  Cen- 
tral   Africa?      (10)    How   are   goods   carried   from  place  to  place? 

(11)  What  influence  are  the  nations  of  Europe  having  upon  Africa? 

(12)  Describe  the  Kongo  Free  State. 

Suggestions. —  (1)  AVhat  reasons  can  you  give  why  Timbuktu 
should  be  an  important  trade  centre  ?  (2)  The  caravans  composed 
of  camels  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  sixteen  miles  a  day.  How  long 
would  it  ]>robably  take  for  a  caravan  to  travel  from  Timbuktu  to 
Tripoli  Oil  the  ^Mediterranean  coast?  (3)  One  camel  can  carry  about 
icuT  Hundred  pounds.  How  many  tons  could  a  caravan  of  six  hun- 
dred camels  carry  ?  (4)  What  are  some  of  the  dangers  of  a  journey 
across  the  desert?  (5)  Beginning  with  the  western  Sahara,  trace  the 
desert  country  that  extends  across  Africa  and  Asia.  (0)  Why  should 
the  two  largest  cities  in  Africa  be  located  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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Nile  River?  (7)  Find  some  object  made  of  ivory  and  show  it  to  the 
class.  (8)  Why  are  there  no  tributaries  to  the  northern  half  of 
the  Nile?     What  part  of  the  river,  then,  probably  lias  most  water? 

XXIX.     SOUTH   AFRICA 

Review  Questions.  —  (1)  What  parts  of  South  Africa  belong  to 
Great  Britain  ?  (2)  Which  have  been  recently  taken  possession  of  ? 
(3)  What  climate  has  the  country  ?  (4)  What  are  the  principal 
products?  (5)  What  valuable  mines  are  there?  (6)  Name  the  capi- 
tals of  the  different  British  colonies.  (7)  What  large  river  flows 
eastward?  (8)  Which  westward?  (0)  AVhat  native  race  inhabits 
South  Africa? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Find  out  about  the  war  in  South  Africa  with 
the  Boers.  (2)  Why  are  there  so  few  seaports  in  British  South 
Africa?  (3)  Examine  an  ostrich  feather  and  a  diamond.  (4)  In 
sailing  from  Halifax  to  Cape  Town  what  islands  would  you  pass? 

Draw  an  outline  map  of  Africa,  and  put  in  the  main  divisions, 
rivers  and  cities. 

XXX.     THE   COMMONWEALTH  OF   AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
ZEALAND,   AND  ISLANDS   OF   THE   PACIFIC 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Of 
what  Empire  does  Australia  form  part?  (2)  How  does  it  compare 
in  size  with  Canada  (see  pp.  235,  236)  ?  (3)  How  does  the  mountain 
range  in  the  east  affect  the  climate?  (4)  Which,  then,  is  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  country  ?  (5)  How  is  the  scarcity  of  water  overcome  ? 
(6)  Tell  about  the  native  plants  and  animals?  (7)  What  animals 
and  plants  have  been  imported?  (8)  What  industries  have  resulted? 
(9)  Name  the  principal  exports.  (10)  AATiat  peculiar  formation  is 
there  on  the  north-east  coast?  (11)  What  first  attracted  people  to 
Australia?  (12)  Name  the  chief  cities  and  state  where  they  are 
situated.  (13)  How  is  Tasmania  situated  ?  (14)  What  is  the  chief 
town  ? 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Sketch  Australia,  showing  the  divisions,  the 
Murray  and  Darling  rivers,  and  the  principal  cities.  (2)  What 
other  places  in  the  world  are  noted  for  sheep  and  cattle  raising? 
—  (3)  For  gold  mining  ?    (4)  Which  form  part  of  the  British  Empire  ? 
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(5)  Read  about  the  trouble  imported  rabbits  have  caused  in  Aus- 
tralia.    (6)   Where  are  the  desert  countries  of  the  world? 

New  Zealand  Islands.  Review  Questions.  —  (1)  How  far  is  Auck- 
land in  New  Zealand  from  Sydney  in  New  South  Wales?  (2)  What 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  New  Zealand?  (3)  "What  are  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand  called?     (4)  What  are  the  products? 

SuGGESTiox. —  (1)  Read  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook. 

The  East  Indies.  Review  Questions.  —  (1)  Name  some  of  the 
larger  islands  of  the  East  Indies.  (2)  Find  out  to  whom  each  of  the 
lai-ger  islands  belongs  (see  on  the  map,  Fig.  233).  (3)  "What  are 
their  products  ? 

Suggestions. —  (1)  Why  were  they  named  the  "East  Indies"? 

(2)  Find  out  what  spices  are  used  in  cooking  at  your  house.  (3)  Why 
was  quinine  called  "  Peruvian  bark  "  ?  (4)  There  are  volcanoes  in 
these  islands;  are  there  any  volcanoes  in  Canada?  (5)  Find  out 
where  the  tea  and  coffee  used  at  your  home  come  from. 

Philippine  Islands.  Review  Questions.  —  (1)  To  what  country 
do    these    islands    now    belong?      (2)    Where   are   they    situated? 

(3)  Name  the  principal  city.  (4)  How  far  is  Manila  from  China? 
(5)  What  native  races  occupy  the  islands? 

Suggestions. — (1)  Collect  some  Manila  hemp  rope.  (2)  Find  out 
about  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  and  about  the  Filipinos. 

Islands  of  the  Pacific. —  (1)  Find  the  Fiji  Islands.  (2)  What  large 
island  lies  north  of  Australia?  (3)  Tell  about  it.  (4)  -Tell  about 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Suggestions.  —  (1)  Find  out  something  about  the  Fiji  Islands. 
(2)  About  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  (3)  Tell  why  Honolulu  is  im- 
portant. (4)  Why  Fanning  Island  is  important.  (5)  How  far  is  it 
from  Vancouver  to  Sydney  by  way  of  Honolulu? 
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CONTINENTS   AND   PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


Note.  —  The  figures  1897,  1900,  etc.,  refer  to  the  year  in  which 
the  estimate  was  made.  Most  of  the  figures  are  obtained  from  the 
"  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  for  1901,  and  "  Gotha  Ahnanac  "  for  1901, 
or  from  the  "  Century  Atlas." 

Area  in  Square  Miles  Population 


North  America 

8,025,594 

1900 

100,000,000 

United  States  (with  Al 

aska)        3,602,990 

1900 

76,1.30,768 

Mexico 

767,005 

1895 

12,619,959 

Canada    (without    Fra 

nklin 

District)     . 

3,606,.546 

1901 

5,390,740 

Central  America   . 

175,696 

1897 

3,271.426 

South  America 

6.837.000 

1897 

40.000.000 

Brazil     . 

8,209,878 

1892 

18,000,000 

Argentina 

1,778,195 

1895 

3,9.54,911 

Peru 

449,000 

1897 

3,000,000 

Chile      .         .         .         . 

2.90.829 

1895 

2,527,320 

Europe 

3.850.000 

1897 

374,000.000 

Russia  .        .         .        . 

2,09.").til6 

1897 

106,1.-J9.140 

German  Empire    . 

208,830 

1900 

56,345,014 

Austria-Hungary  . 

240,942 

1900 

47,013,835 

France  .        .        .        . 

204,092 

1901 

38,641,333 

British  Isles  . 

121,377 

1901 

41,454,621 

Italy      .        .        .        . 

110,646 

1900 

32,100,000 

Spain     .         .         .         . 

197,670 

1897 

18,089,-500 

Turkey  in  Europe 

66,500 

1901 

6,086,300 
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Continents  and  Pkincipal  Countries. 

(Continued) 

Area  in  Square  Miles 

I'oinilation 

Asia  (with  Islands)     . 

17,255,890 

1897 

831,000,000 

Chinese  Empire     . 

4,408,7.30 

1897 

303,241,909 

India     .... 

1,700,000 

1901 

294,200,701 

Japan    .... 

1(32,055 

1890 

43,759,577 

Tnrkey  in  Asia 

080,000 

1900 

10,333,000 

Russia  in  Asia 

0,:509,085 

1897 

23,051,972 

Africa         .... 

11,508,793 

1897 

170,000.000 

Kongo  Free  State 

tiOU.dOO 

1898 

14,0(tO,000 

Egypt    .... 

400,000 

1897 

9,734,405 

Cape  Colony 

277,077 

1891 

1,-527,224 

Natal     .... 

35,019 

1900 

929,970 

Orange  River  Colony    . 

48,320 

1890 

207,503 

Transvaal  Colony 

119,109 

1890 

867,897 

Rhodesia 

750,000 

1898 

1,350,000 

Australasia 

3,077,547 

1901 

4,604,130 

Commonwealth  of  Australia 

2,973,070 

1901 

3,788,310 

New  South  Wales 

310,700 

1901 

1,360,408 

Victoria 

87,884 

1901 

1,200,914 

Queensland   . 

608,497 

1900 

498,249 

South  Australia     . 

.903,090 

1901 

302,604 

Tasmania 

20,385 

1901 

172,475 

Western  Australia 

975,920 

1901 

187,000 

New  Zealand    . 

104,471 

1901 

815,820 

SIZE   OF   THE   EARTH 

Length  of  the  Earth's  Diameter  at  equator  (miles) 
Length  of  the  Equator  (miles) 
The  Earth's  Surface  (square  miles) 

Pacific  Ocean  (squai'e  miles)  . 

Atlantic  Ocean  (square  miles) 

Antarctic  Ocean  and  the  great  Southern  Sea  sur 
rounding  the  south  pole  (square  miles) 

Indian  Ocean  (square  miles)  . 

Arctic  Ocean  (square  miles)    . 

The  Sea 


7,926 

21.902 

196,940.000 

55,000,000 
33,720,000 

30,005,000 

10,720,000 

4,781,000 

141,486,000 
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AREA   AND   POPULATION   OF   CANADA  — 1901 


Square  Miles 

Population 

Dominion  of  Canada    . 

3,606,546 

5,390,740 

British  Columbia     . 

383,300 

177,272 

Manitoba 

73,956 

254,947 

New  Brunswick 

28,200 

331,120 

Nova  Scotia 

20,600 

4.59,.574 

Ontario     .... 

220,000 

2,182,943 

Prince  Edward  Island      . 

2,000 

103,259 

Quebec     .... 

347,350 

1,648,898 

Northwest  Territories 

555,640 

158,940 

Unorganized  Territories 

1,775,200 

52,709 

POPULATION   OF   THE   PRINCIPAL   CANADIAN   CITIES 
AND   TOWNS  — 1901 


Montreal 

Toronto 

Quebec 

Ottawa 

Hamilton 

"Winnipeg 

Halifax 

St.  John 

London 

Vancouver 

St.  Henri 

Victoria 

Kingston 

Brantford 

Hull      .     . 

Windsor,  Oi 

Charlotte  tow 

Sherbrooke 

Guelph 

St.  Thomas 

Peterboro' 


207,730 
208,010 
68,810 
59,928 
.52,634 
42,340 
40,832 
40,711 
37,981 
26,133 
21,192 
20,816 
17,961 
16,619 
13,993 
12,1,53 
12,080 
11,765 
11,496 
11,485 
11,239 


Valleyfield 11,055 

Ste.  Cunegonde    ....  10,912 

Three  Rivers 9,981 

Stratford 9,959 

St.  Catharines      ....  9,946 

Sydney 9,909 

Berlin 9,747 

St.  Hyacinthe 9,210 

Dawson 9,142 

Belleville 9,117 

Chatham,  Ont 9,068 

Moncton 9,026 

Brockville 8,940 

Westmount 8,8.56 

Woodstock 8,833 

Owen  Sound 8,776 

Sarnia 8,176 

Gait 7,866 

Levis 7,783 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  .     .     .     .  7,169 

Fredericton 7,117 
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Population  of  Canadian  Citiks  and  Towns,  1901.     {Continued) 


Sorel 7,057 

Lindsay 7,003 

Glace  Bay 6,945 

Cornwall 6,704 

Xew  Westminster    .     .     .  6,499 

Yarmouth 6,430 

Rossi  and 6,159 

Nanaimo 6,130 

Toronto  Junction     .     .     .  6,091 

Truro 5,993 

Barrie 5,949 

Colling  wood 5,755 

Lachine 5,561 

Brandon 5,380 

Nelson 5,273 

Rat  Portage 5,202 

Spring  Hill 5,178 

Pembroke 5,156 

Smith's  Falls 5,155 

Amherst 4,963 

Orillia 4,907 

Chatham,  X.B 4,868 


Dartmouth 4,806 

North  Sydney      ....  4,646 

Ingersoll 4,573 

FraservilJe 4,569 

New  Glasgow 4,447 

Oshawa 4,394 

Niagara  Falls 4,244 

Cobourg 4,239 

Joliet 4,220 

Trenton 4,217 

Port  Hope 4,188 

Goderich 4,158 

Calgary 4,152 

Hawkesbury 4,1.52 

Arnprior 4,1.50 

Petrolea 4,135 

Carleton  Place      ....  4,059 

St.  John's,  Que 4,0:30 

Portage  La  Prairie   .     .     .  3,901 

Pictou 3,235 

Regina 2,645 

Edmonton 2,626 


SOME   STATISTICS   OF   CANADIAN   TRADE 


Total  Imports,  1901 
Total  Exports,  1901 


6190.415,525 
196,487,632 


SOME   OF   THE   PRINCIPAL   EXPORTS— 1901 


Provisions  —  cheese,  butter,  bacon,  etc. 

Animals  —  living 

Hides,  and  manufactures  of  leather 

Breadstuffs 

Lumber,  wood-pulp,  and  articles  of  wood 
Metals  —  gold  and  silver 


$39,375,158 
11,693,929 
4,612,051 
19,042,950 
32,852,190 
26,865,906 
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Fish 

. 

Fruit 

Furs 

VALUE 

OF 

THE   F 

Salmon     . 

Cod 

Lobsters  . 

Herring    . 

Mackerel 

Whitefish 

Trout 

Other  Fish 

Fur  Seal  (Brit 

sh  C 

Dlumbia) 

Some  of  the  Principal  Exports  — 1901.     (Continued) 

Metals  —  iron,  copper,  nickel,  lead,  etc.,  manufactured 

arui  unmanufactured .      $  11,105,855 

Coal  and  Coke 5,507,990 

10,670,114 
2,010,879 
1,659,547 

FISHERIES   OF   CANADA  — 1900 

f  3,893,217 

3,614,775 

3,055,350 

1,853,237 

1,-549,448 

705,323 

657,248 

3,562,906 

562,845 

MINERAL   PRODUCTS   OF   CANADA  — 1901 
Metallic 

Gold $24,462,222 


Silver 
Copper 
Nickel 
Lead 
Pig  Iron 


Non-Metallic 

Coal 

Coke 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas     . 

Asbestos 

Salt 

Gypsum 

Cement 

Structural  materials  and  clay  products 
Other  non-metallic  minerals    . 


2,993,668 
6,600,104 
4,594,523 
2,199,784 
1,974,397 
«  42,824,698 

$14,671,122 

1,264,360 

1,265,774 

1,186,434 

262,328 

340,148 

630,030 

5,831,231 

810,906 

$  26,282,333 
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THP:   BRITISH   EMPIRE 

Area  in  Square  Miles 


Population 


The  British  Empire 


The  British  Isles  (including  the 
Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  INIan) 

England    . 

Wales 

Scotland    . 

Ireland 
European  Possessions 

Gibraltar  . 

Malta  and  Gozo 


12,171,120 

1901 

395,960,000 

EUR(^"" 

g  the 

jrjii 

INIan) 

121,377 

1901 

41,454,621 

. 

51,000 

1901 

30,827,914 

. 

7,378 

1901 

1,698,161 

. 

30,000 

1901 

4,472,000 

• 

31,759 

1901 

4,456,546 

,         , 

2 

1901 

26,830 

, 

125 

1900 

192,070 

ASIA 


Aden  and  Perim,  Sokotra,  etc. 

1,467 

1898 

53,910 

British  Borneo,  Labuan,  and 

Sarawak 

84,031 

1898 

688,411 

Ceylon 

25,365 

1901 

3,576,990 

Cyprus 

3,584 

1901 

237,022 

Hong  Kong      ..... 

426 

1898 

334,400 

India  and  Burniah  .... 

1,700,000 

1901 

294,266,701 

Straits  Settlements  and  Feudatory 

States   

40,000 

1898 

1,. 567,967 

Wei-hai-wei 

270 

1890 

78,000 

AFRICA 

Colonies 

Cape  Colony     .... 

276,775 

1898 

1,787,960 

Natal  (with  Zululand)     . 

35,019 

1900 

929,970 

Orange  River  Colony 

48,326 

1890 

207,503 

Transvaal  Colony     . 

119,109 

1896 

867,897 

Basutoland        .... 

10,293 

.... 

218,324 

West  Africa  (Gambia,    Sierra 

Leone,  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos) 

87,200 

1900 

3,650,000 

Mauritius,  etc. 

1,085 

1900 

380,040 

Seychelles  Islands     . 

148 

1900 

20,275 
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The  British  Empire.     (Continued) 
Africa  —  Protectorates 

Area  in  Square  Miles 

643,000        1898 

58,000 

270,000 

346,730 

30,000 

58,000 


Rhodesia  .... 
Central  Africa  Protectorate 
East  Africa  Protectorate 
Nigeria  Protectorate 
West  Africa  Protectorate 
Central  Africa  (Uganda) 


Population 
1,350,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
24,000,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 


AMERICA 


The  Dominion  of  Canada 
Newfoundland 

Labrador  (Dep.)  . 
West  India  Islands 
Honduras 
British  Guiana 


3,606,546 

42,734 

120,000 

12,329 

7,562 


1901 
1898 

1898 
1891 


5,390,740 

208,000 

4,106 

1,442,829 

31,471 


109,000        1898   (est.)  286,484 


AUSTRALASIA 

Commonwealth  of  Australia   .         .     2,973,076 
New  Zealand 104,471 


3,788,310 
815,820 


South  Sea  Islands    . 
Indian  Ocean  Islands 
Atlantic  Islands 


ISLANDS 


22,311 

1,085 
4,894 


330,000 

401,146 

25,140 


SOME   OF   THE   LARGEST   CITIES   OF   THE   WORLD 


1.  London,  England,  1901 

2.  New  York,  United  States,  1900 

3.  Paris,  France,  1899 

4.  Canton,  China 

5.  Berlin,  Grermany,  1900 


Population 

4,536,063 
3,437,202 
2,511,629 
2,500,000 
1,884,345 
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Some  of  the  Largest  Cities  of  the  World.     (^Continued) 

Population 

6.  Chicago,  United  States,  1900 1,698,575 

7.  Vienna,  Austria-Hungary,  1900 1,662,269 

8.  Tokio,  Japan,  1900 1,507,557 

9.  Osaka,  Japan,  1900 1,311,763 

10.  Philadelphia,  United  States,  1900        .        .        .        .  1,293,697 

11.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  1897 1,267,023 

12.  Calcutta,  India,  1891 1,121,664 

13.  Moscow,  Russia,  1897 1,023,817 

U.  Tientsin,  China,  1898 950,000 

15.  Kioto,  Japan,  1900 931,568 

16.  Peking,  China,  1898 900,000 

17.  Constantinople,  Turkey,  1885 873,565 

18.  Hankau,  China,  1897 800,000 

19.  Bombay,  India,  1901 770,843 

20.  Hamburg,  Germany,  1900 768,349 

21.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1900 760,422 

22.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  1898 753,000 

23.  Hangchau,  China,  1898 700,000 

24.  Liverpool,  England,  1901 684,947 

25.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  1898 674,972 

26.  Fuchau,  China,  1897 650,000 

27.  Buda-Pesth,  Austria-Hungary,  1900    .         .         .         .  648,149 

28.  Warsaw,  Poland,  1897 638,209 

29.  St.  Louis,  United  States,  1900 575,238 

30.  Cairo,  Egypt,  1897 570,062 

31.  Boston,  United  States,  1900 560,892 

32.  Manchester,  England,  1900 543,969 

33.  Naples,  Italy,  1897 536,673 

34.  Brussels,  Belgium,  1897 531,611 

35.  Amsterdam,  Holland,  1898 523,558 

36.  Birmingham,  England,  1901 522,182 

37.  Madrid,  Spain,  1887 513,000 

38.  Baltimore,  United  States,  1900 508,957 

39.  Rome,  Italy,  1897 499,965 

40.  Melbourne,  Australia,  1901 493,950 
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OTHER   IMPORTANT   CITIES 


Aberdeen,  Scotland,  1900 
Adelaide,  Australia,  1900 
Agra,  India,  1901 
Albany,  United  States,  1900 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  1897 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  1897 
Athens,  Greece,  1896    . 
Bahia,  Brazil,  1890 
Barcelona,  Spain,  1887 
Basle,  Switzerland,  1901 
Belfast,  Ireland,  1901    . 
Belgrade,  Servia,  1901 
Benares,  India,  1901     . 
Berne,  Switzei'land,  1897 
Bordeaux,  France,  1890 
Bradford,  England,  1900 
Bremen,  Germany,  1900 
Breslau,  Germany,  1900 
Brisbane,  Australia,  1901 
Bristol,  England,  1901 
Bucharest,  Roumania,  1897 
Buffalo,  United  States,  1900 
Callao,  Peru,  1890 
Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony,  1891 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  1893 
Cawnpore,  India,  1901 
Cettinje,  Montenegro,  1897 
Chemnitz,  Germany,  1901    . 
Christiania,  Norway,  1901    . 
Cincinnati,  United  States,  1900 
Cleveland,  United  States,  1900 
Cologne,  Germany,  1896 
Colombo,  Ceylon,  1900 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1895 
Damascus,  Turkey,  1898 
Delhi,  India,  1901 


Population 

153,108 
160,691 
188,300 
94,151 
319,766 
271,281 
111,486 
174,412 
272,481 
113,000 
348,965 
72,000 
203,095 
49,030 
256,906 
279,807 
224,882 
422,415 
119,428 
328,842 
250,000 
352,387 
35,492 
51,251 
80,000 
197,000 
2,300 
206,584 
227,600 
325,902 
381,768 
321,564 
154,556 
408,300 
150,000 
208,385 
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Cther  Important  Cities. 
Detroit,  United  States,  1900 
Dresden,  Germany,  1900 
Dublin,  Ireland,  1900  . 
Dundee,  Scotland,  1900 
Dusseldorf,  Germany,  1900 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1900 
Florence,  Italy,  1898    . 
Frankfort,  Germany,  1900 
Greneva,  Switzerland,  1901 
Genoa,  Italy,  1898 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  1891 
Hanover,  Germany,  1900 
Havana,  Cuba,  1899 
Havre,  France,  1896     . 
Hobart,  Australia,  1898 
Hull,  England,  1900     . 
Hyderabad,  India,  1901 
Jerusalem,  Turkey  in  Asia,  1885 
Johannesburg,  Transvaal  Colony,  1896 
Kimberley,  Cape  Colony,  1891 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  1898 
Leeds,  England,  1900  . 
Leicester,  England,  1900 
Leipzig,  Germany,  1901 
Lille,  France,  1896 
Lima,  Peru,  1891 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  1890 
Lodz,  Russia,  1897 
Louisville,  United  States,  1900 
Luck  now,  India,  1901  . 
Lyon,  France,  1896 
Madras,  India,  1901 
Malaga,  Spain,  1887 
Mandalay,  Burma,  1901 
Manila,  Philippines,  1887     . 
Marseille,  France,  1890 
Mecca,  Turkey  in  Asia,  1885 


(^Continued) 


Population 
285,704 
395,;M9 
378,179 
160,871 
214,000 
316,479 
212,898 
288,500 
105,000 
232,777 

53,176 
236,000 
235,981 
119,470 

34,604 
240,618 
446,291 

41,000 
102,078 

28,718 

46,542 
428,953 
211,574 
455,090 
216,276 
103,956 
307,661 
314,780 
204,731 
263,951 
466,028 
509,397 
134,016 
182,488 
154,062 
442.239 

60,000 
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Other  Important  Citiks. 
Melbourne,  Australia,  1901 
Mexico,  Mexico,  1900  . 
Milan,  Italy,  1898 
Milwaukee,  United  States,  1900  . 
Minneapolis,  United  States,  1900 
Mocha,  Turkey  in  Asia 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  1897 
Munich,  German}-,  1900 
Newcastle,  England,  1900     . 
New  Orleans,  United  States,  1900 
Nottingham,  England,  1900 
Odessa,  Russia,  1897     . 
Palermo,  Italy,  1898     . 
Para,  Brazil,  1892 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  1890     . 
Perth,  West  Australia,  1901 
Pittsburg,  United  States,  1900     . 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  1900  . 
Portland,  Elaine,  United  States,  1900 
Prague,  Austria-Hungary,  1890  . 
Rangoon,  Burma,  1901 
Riga,  Russia,  1897 
Rochester,  United  States,  1900    . 
Rotterdam,  Holland,  1900   . 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  1898  . 
St.  Paul,  United  States,  1900 
San  Francisco,  United  States,  1900 
Santiago,  Chile,  1897   . 
Shanghai,  China,  1897 
Sheffield,  England,  1900 
Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  1901 
Sofia,  Bulgaria,  1900    . 
Southampton,  England,  1900 
Smyrna,  Turkey.  1 898 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  1900     . 
Sydney,  Australia,  1901 
Teheran,  Persia,  1897 


{Continued) 


Population 

493,956 
368,777 
481,297 
285,315 
202,718 
5,000 
249,251 
498,503 
214,803 
287,104 
239,753 
405,041 
290,951 

65,000 
111,556 

36,199 
321,616 

70,000 

.50,145 
184.109 
232,325 
256,197 
162,608 
318,468 

31,142 
163,065 
342,782 
302.131 
4.57,000 
380.717 
228,-555 

67,920 
104,911 
200.000 
300,624 
488,382 
210,000 
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Other  Important  Cities.     (^Continued) 


The  Hague,  Netherlands,  1900 
Trieste,  Austria-Hungary,  1890 
Turin,  Italy,  1898 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  1897 
Venice,  Italy,  1898 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  1895 
Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  China,  1898 
Washington,  United  States,  1900 
"Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1901  . 
Yokohama,  Japan,  1898 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  1898     . 


HEIGHT   OF   A   FEW   MOUNTAIN   PEAKS 


Mt.  Everest,  Himalaya  Mountains,  Asia 

Aconcagua,  Andes  Mountains,  Chile  . 

Mt.  McKinley,  Alaskan  Mountains,  Alaska 

Mt.  Logan,  Coast  Ranges,  Yukon  Territory 

Mt.  Elburz,  Caucasus  Mountains,  Russia    . 

Orizaba,  Sierra  Madre,  Mexico     . 

Mt.  St.  Ellas,  Coast  Ranges,  Alaska    . 

Mt.  Blanc,  Alps  Mountains,  Switzerland 

Mt.  Whitney,  Siei-ra  Nevada  Mountains,  United  States 

Mt.  Rainier,  Cascade  Mountains,  United  States 

Mt.  Shasta,  Cascade  Mountains,  United  States  . 

Pike's  Peak,  Rocky  Mountains,  United  States 

Mauna  Loa,  Hawaiian  Islands     .... 

Fremont  Peak,  Rocky  Mountains,  United  States 

Fujiyama,  Japan 

Mt.  Cook,  New  Zealand 

Mt.  Sir  Donald,  Selkirk  Range,  British  Columbia 
Mt.  Stephen,  Rocky  Mountains,  British  Columbia 

Loma  Tina,  Haiti 

Mt.  Mitchell,  Appalachian  Mountains,  United  States 
Mt.  Washington,  White  Mountains,  United  States 
Mt.  Marcy,  Adirondacks,  United  States 


Pof)ulation 

206,023 
158,344 
355,800 
139,038 
157,099 

88,993 
248,710 
278,718 

49,344 
193,762 
151,983 


Feet 
29,002 
22,860 
20,464 
19,500 
18,200 
18,314 
18,100 
15,781 
14,898 
14,.526 
14,380 
14,108 
13,675 
13,790 
12,365 
12,349 
10,662 
10,425 
10,300 
6,711 
6,293 
5,344 
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SOME   OF   THE   LARGEST   RIVERS  IN   THE    WORLD 


Name 

Country 

Length 
in  Miles 

Basin  Area 

Ocean 

Missouri-Mississippi     United  States  . 

4,300 

1,257,000 

Atlantic 

Nile 

.     Africa    . 

.     3,400 

1,273,000 

Mediter. 

Amazon   . 

.     South  America 

3,300 

2,500,000 

Atlantic 

Obi  . 

.     Siberia  . 

3,200 

1,000,000 

Arctic 

Yaugtse    . 

.     China    . 

3,200 

548,000 

Pacific 

Kongo 

.     Africa  . 

2,900 

1,200,000 

Atlantic 

Lena 

.     Siberia  . 

2,800 

950,000 

Arctic 

Hoang-Ho 

.     China    . 

2,700 

570,000 

Pacific 

Niger 

.     Africa  . 

2,600 

563,300 

Atlantic 

Plata 

.     South  America 

2,580 

1,200,000 

Atlantic 

Volga 

.     Russia  . 

2,400 

563,300 

Caspian 

St.  Lawrence 

.     Canada 

2,200 

519,000 

Atlantic 

^lackenzie 

.     Canada 

2,000 

590,000 

Arctic 

Yukon 

.     Alaska 

2,000 

440,000 

Pacific 

Indus 

.     India    . 

1,800 

872,700 

Indian 

Danube     . 

.     Europe 

1,770 

300,000 

Atlantic 

Ganges 

.     India    . 

1,500 

440,000 

Indian 

THE   GREAT  LAKES  OF   THE  WORLD 


Caspian 

Superior 

Victoria  Nyanza 

Aral 

Michigan 

Huron 

Tanganyika 

Baikal 

Erie 

Winnipeg 

Chad  (a  shallow  lake  which  grows 
very  large  in  the  rainy  season 
and  shrinks  in  the  dry  season) 


Length 
in  Miles 

680 
390 
230 
225 
335 
250 
420 
397 
250 
275 


Breadth 
in  Miles 

270 

160 

220 

185 

85 

100 

50 

45 

58 

60 


Area  in  Square 
Miles 

169,000 
31,200 
30,000 
26,900 
20,000 
17,400 
12,650 
12,500 
10,000 
9,000 

about 

10,000 


Country 

Russia 

Canada  and  U.S. 

Africa 

Asiatic  Russia 

United  States 

Canada  and  U.S. 

Africa 

Siberia 

Canada  and  U.S. 

Canada 
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APPROXIMATE  AVERAGE  HEIGHT  OF   SOME  PLATEAUS 

Feet 

Tibet 10,000-15,000 

Bolivia 10,000-13,000 

Abyssinia 5,000-  7,000 

Mexico 5,000-  6,000 

Western  United  States  Plateau 5,000-  6,000 

Spain 2,000-  3,000 

Brazil 2,000-  2,500 

Lauren  tian 500-  2,000 


INDEX  OF  PLACES  AND  PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 

PART  II 


KEY   TO  PRONUNCIATION 

o,  as  in  fat;  a,  as  in  fate ;  a,  as  in  far;  a,  as  in  fall ;  e,  as  in  pen ; 
e,  as  in  mete;  e,  as  in  her;  i,  as  in  pin;  I,  as  in  pine;  o,  as  in  7wt;  o,  as 
in  note;  o,  as  in  move;  u,  as  in  tub  ;  ii,  as  in  mute;  ii,  as  in  pull ;  y,  as 
in  get;  g,  as  in  gem;  c,  as  in  cat;  f,  as  in  cent. 

A  double  dot  under  a  or  o  (a,  p)  indicates  tliat  its  sound  is  shortened 
to  that  of  ti  in  btit. 

Italicized  letters  are  silent.  The  sign  '  tells  upon  which  syllable  the 
accent  is  placed.  The  numbers  refer  to  pages  in  the  book,  excepting 
where  Fig.  is  before  them,  when  they  refer  to  figures  in  the  book. 


Ab-er-deen',  161. 
Ab-y.s-sin'-i-a,  203,  207. 
A-ca'-di-a,  45. 
A-crop'-o-lis,  183. 
Ad'-e-la?-de,  217. 
Ad-i-ron'-dacks,  121. 
Ad-ri-at'-ic,  180. 
Af-g/ian-is-tan',  Fig.  204. 
Af'-ri-ca,  29,  166,  200. 
Al-a-ba'-ma,  124. 
A-las'-ka,  138. 
Al-ber'-ta,  90. 

Aleutian  (a-lii'-shun).  Fig.  204. 
Al-ex-an'-dri-a,  202. 
Al-ge'-ri-a,  204. 
Al-go'-ma  Mills,  62. 
Al-gon'-quin       (kwin)      Na-tion- 

Park,  63. 
Alps,  181. 


al 


Am'-a-zon,  148. 
Am'-ster-dam,  175. 
Amur  (a-moor').  Fig.  204. 
Andes  (an'-dez),  148,  154. 
A?i-nap'-o-lis,  45. 
A)i-nap'-o-lis  River,  50. 
Antarctic  (ant-ark'-tik),  30. 
An'-ti-cos-ti,  82. 
Ant'-werp,  174. 
Ap-pa-lach'-i-ans,  124. 
A-ra'-bi-a,  188. 
Ar'al,  Fig.  204. 
Ar'-a-rat,  Fig.  204. 
Arctic  (ark'-tik),  30. 
Ar-gen-ti'-na  (te),  153. 
Ar-i-zo'-na,  136. 
Asia  (a'-shi'a),  185. 
As-sin'-i-boi-a,  84. 
As-sin'-i-boine,  86. 
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Ath-a-bas'-ca,  Fig.  31. 
Ath'-ens  (enz),  183. 
At-lan'-tic,  30. 
Aus-tra'-li-a,  29,  1(53,  212. 
Aus'-tri-a,  182. 
A'-von  River,  61, 
A-zores'  (zorz),  179. 

Baf'-/in  Bay,  82. 

Ba-hii'-mas,  144. 

Baikal  (bi'-kal),  Fig.  204. 

Ba-ku'  (ko),  190. 

Ba-le-ar'-ic  Islands,  179. 

Bal'-tic,  171. 

Bal'-ti-more,  127. 

Ban'-gor,  121. 

Bang-kok',  198. 

Bar-ba'-dos  (doz),  146. 

Bar'-ca,  204. 

Bar-ce-lo'-na,  179. 

Ba'-sel  (zel),  182. 

Bat '-on  Rouge  (roozh),  Fig.  134. 

Bel'-fast,  161,  163. 

Bel'-gi-um,  175. 

Belle  Isle  (bel'eel'),  81. 

Be-na'-res  (rez),  196. 

Ben-gal',  Fig.  204. 

Be'-ring  Sea  (ba),  Fig.  204. 

Ber-lin',  173,  174. 

Ber-mu'-da,  147,  166. 

Berne,  182. 

Bir'-ming-ham  (ber),  124. 

Bir'-ming-ham  (um),  Eng.,  161. 

Black  Sea,  171. 

B6-go-ta',  Fig.  167. 

Boise  (boi'-ze).  Fig.  134. 

B6-k/ia'-ra,  Fig.  204. 

Bo-liv'-i-a,  Fig.  167. 

Boin-bay',  196. 

Bordeaux'  (bor-do'),  176,  177. 


Bor'-nu-6,  218. 

Bos'-ton,  120. 

Brad'-ford,  162. 

Bra/i-ma-pu'-tra  (poo),  Fig.  204. 

Braii'-don,  88. 

Brant'-ford,  66. 

Bras  d'Or  (bra-dor'),  46. 

Bra-zil',  150. 

Brest,  177. 

Bri'-gus,  114. 

Bris'-tol,  161. 

Brit'-ish  Co-luin'-bi-a  (be-a),  96,  98, 

102. 
Brit'-ish  Isles,  157. 
Brook'-lyn  (lin),  120. 
Brus'-sels,  176. 
Bu'-da-pest  (boo),  182. 
Buenos     Aires    (bwa'-nos     i'-res). 

152. 
Buf'-/a-lo,  123. 
Bul-ga'-ri-a,  184. 
Burma  (ber'-ma),  195,  198. 
Butte  (but),  134. 

Ca-cou'-na,  78. 

Ca'-diz,  179. 

Cairo  (ki'-ro),  Egypt,  202. 

Cal-cut'-«a,  196. 

Cal'-ga-ry,  90. 

Cal-i-for'-ni-a,  133,  134. 

Cal-la'-o,  154. 

Can'-a-da,  38,  40,  166. 

Ca-na'-ry  (ri)  Islands,  179. 

Can'-^er,  Tropic,  16. 

Can-ton',  192. 

Cape  Col-o-ny,  208,  209. 

Cape  Town,  211. 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  Fig.  219. 

Cap'-ri-corn,  Tropic,  16,  149. 

Ca-ra'-cas,  152. 
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Car'-diff,  161. 
Car-i6-be'-an,  144. 
Car-pen -ta'-ri-a,  216. 
Cas'-pi-an,  171. 

Caucasus  (ka'-ka-sus),  Fig.  173. 
Caugh-na-wa'-ga,  73. 
Cayenne  (ka-yen'),  Fig.  167. 
Qen'-tral  Af -ri-ca,  205. 
^en'-tral  A-mer'-i-ca,  38,  140. 
Ceylon  (se-lon'),  199. 
Chara-plain'  (sham),  121. 
Charles'-ton  (charlz),  125. 
Chat'-ham,  66. 
Chat'-haiu,  Eng.,  165. 
Chat'-ham,  N.B.,  48,  52. 
Chaudifere  (sho-di-ar'),  74. 
Ches'-a-pe«ke,  124. 
Chi-ca'-go  (she),  130. 
Chile  (chil'-a),  155. 
Chi'-na,  191. 

Chris-ti-a'-ni-a  (ne-a),  169. 
Qin-9irt-na'-ti,  130. 
Cleve'-land,  130. 
Coast  Range,  133. 
Col'-Hng-wood,  65. 
C6l-om'-bo,  199. 
Col-6-ra'-d6,  1-34. 
Col-o-ra'-do  Can'-yon,  1.36. 
C6-lum'-bi-a  (be-a)  District,  127. 
Co-lum'-bi-a  (be-a)  River,  137. 
Con-nect'-i-cut,  122. 
Con-stan-ti-no'-ple,  183. 
Co-pen-ha'-gen,  170. 
Cor'-al  Islands,  34. 
Cor-dil-ler'-as,  132. 
Cor'-inth,  183. 
Corn'-wall,  71. 
Cor'-si-ca,  178. 
Crow's  Nest  Pass,  101. 
Cu'-ba,  145. 


Da-ko'ta,  129. 
Dan'-ube,  182. 
Dar'-ling  River,  214. 
Daw'-son,  109. 
Dead  Sea,  Fig.  204. 
Del'-a-ware,  124. 
Den'-mark,  169. 
Den'-ver,  134. 
De-troit',  130. 
De-troit'  River,  67. 
Dig'-by,  52. 

Dnieper  (ne'-per).  Fig.  173. 
Dniester  (nes'-ter).  Fig.  173. 
Dres'-den  (drez),  173. 
Dub'-lin,  Fig.  173. 
Duluth  (do-looth'),  130. 
Dun-dee',  161. 

East  In'-di-an  Islands,  198. 
East  Indies  (diz),  212,  218. 
East  Main  River,  58. 
Edinburgh  (ed'-n-bur-o),  163. 
Ed'-mon-ton,  90. 
E'-gypt,  202. 
El'-be,  173. 

El-burz'  (boortz),  Fig.  204. 
England  (ing'-land),  160. 
E'-rie,  Lake,  68. 
Es'-ki-mos  (moz),  26. 
Es'-qui-mait,  105,  166. 
Eurasia  (u-ra'-she-a),  26. 
Europe  (u'-rop),  28,  156. 
Ev'-er-est,  Mt.,  186. 

Fa?k'-land,  155. 
FaU  River,  123. 
Fann'-ing  Island,  221. 
Fiji  (fe'-je),  220. 
Flor'-i-da,  127. 
For-mo'-sa,  193. 
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Fort  Gar'-ry,  94. 
Fort  Will'-iam,  61. 
France  (frans),  176. 
French  River,  62. 
Fun'-dy,  Bay,  56. 

Ganges  (gan'-jez),  196. 
Ge-ne'-va,  182. 
Geor'ge,  Lake,  121. 
Geor'-gi-a,  Fig.  134. 
Geor'-gi-an  Bay,  65. 
Ger'-ma-ny  (na),  172. 
Gib-ral'-tar,  166. 
Glas'-goio,  161,  163. 
Gloucester  (glos'-ter),  120. 
God'-er-ich,  67. 
Grand  Mfere  (mare),  77. 
Grand  Rap'-ids,  Fig.  134. 
Gr<'at  Bar-ri-er  Reef,  216. 
Great  Britain  (brit'-n),  126,  157. 
Great  Lakes,  67. 
Great  Salt  Lake,  133. 
Greece  (gres),  182. 
Green'-land,  169. 
Green  Mountains,  121. 
Green'-6ck,  161. 
Guam  (gwam),  Fig.  233. 
Guiana  (ge-a'-na),  152. 
Guth'-rie,  Fig.  134. 

Haiti  (hi'-ti),  145. 
Hal'-i-fax,  47,  48,  107,  166. 
Ham'-burg  (berg),  173. 
Ham'-il-ton,  70. 
Ham'-il-ton,  Bermuda,  147. 
Ham'-Twer-fest,  168. 
Har-bor  Grace,  114. 
Hart'-ford,  123. 
Ha-van'-a,  146. 
Havre  (a'-vr),  177. 


Hawaii  (hii-wa-e),  22l. 

Hawaiian  (hii-wa'-yan)  Islands,  20, 

107,  221. 
Hel'-e-na,  Fig.  134. 
Him-a-la'-ya,  186. 
Ho-ang-ho',  Fig.  204. 
Hol'-?aud,  174. 
Hong'-kong,  192. 
Ho-no-lu'-lu  (loo'-loo),  221. 
Hud'-son  River,  120. 
Hul?,  Eng.,  161. 
HuU,  Que.,  74. 
Hum'-boldt  River,  1.33. 
Hun'-ga-ry  (ray),  182. 
Hu'-rou,  Lake,  64. 

I^e'-Land,  169,  217. 

I'-da-ho,  Fig.  134. 

Illinois  (il-i-noi'),  131. 

In'-di-a,  166,  195. 

In'-di-an,  30. 

In-di-an'-a,  131. 

In'-di-an  Ter'-ri-to-ry,  131. 

In'-do  Chi'-na,  195. 

In'-dus,  196. 

I'-o-?oa,  Fig.  134. 

Ireland  (i'-er-land),  157,  163. 

Ir-kutsk'  (kotsk).  Fig.  204. 

It'-a-ly  (la),  179. 

Jamaica  (ja-ma'-ka),  146. 
James  Bay,  62. 
Ja-pan',  193. 
Ja'-va,  218. 

Je-ru'-sa-lem  (ro),  188. 
Johannesburg        (yo-han'-es-berg), 
211. 

Kam-chat'-ka,  Fig.  204. 
Kara '-loops,  98. 
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Kaministiquia  (kahm-in-is'-ti-kwS,) , 

61. 
Kan'-sas  (zas)  City,  130. 
Keewatin  (ke-wa'-tin),  9o. 
Ken-tuck'-y,  129. 
Khal'-bar  Pass,  195. 
KiU-ar'-ney,  64. 
Kim'-ber-ley,  211. 
King'-ston,  70, 
King'-ston,  Ja. ,  146. 
Klon'-dike,  108- 
Kon'-go,  206. 
Koo-te-nay',  100. 
Ko-re'-a,  191. 

Lab-ra-dor',  81,  115. 
La-bu-an',  218. 
Lachine  (la-shen'),  71. 
Lachine  (la-shen')  Rapids,  72. 
La-drone',  Fig.  233. 
La  Sou-fri-fere  (so),  143. 
Leeds,  162. 

Leipzig  (lip'-tsig),  173. 
Lefth,  161. 
Le'-na,  Fig.  204. 
Leth-bridge,  90. 
Levis  (le-ve'),  76. 
Liege  (le-age),  170. 
Li'-ma  (le),  154. 
Lis'-bon  (liz),  179. 
Liv'-er-pool,  102. 
Loire  (Iwar),  Fig.  173. 
Lon'-don  (lun),  Eng.,  159,  161. 
Lon'-don  (lun),  66. 
Lon'-don-der-ry,  161. 
Los  An'-ge-les,  133. 
Louisburg  (lo'-is-burg),  46. 
Louisiana  (lo-e-zi-an'-a),  129. 
Louisville  (lo'-is-vil),  130. 
Low'-eU,  123. 


Lu'-nen-burg  (lo),  48,  52. 
Lu-zon'  (lo),  219. 
Lynn  (lin),  123. 
Lyon  (li'-Qu),  176. 

Mackenzie  (ma-ken'-ze) ,  95. 

Mad-a-gas'-car,  211. 

Ma-dej'-ra,  179. 

Ma-doc',  70. 

Ma-dras',  196. 

Ma-drid',  178. 

Mag-da-len'  Islands,  82. 

Mame,  121. 

Mal'-a-ga,  179. 

Ma-lay,  Fig.  204. 

Mal'-ta,  166. 

Man'-ches-ter,  Eng.,  162. 

Man'-ches-ter,  N.H.,  123. 

Man-cliii'-ri-a,  Fig.  204. 

Man'-da-lay,  198. 

Ma-nil'-a,  219. 

Man-i-to'-ba,  83,  128. 

Marseille  (mar-sal'),  177. 

Mar-tin-ique'  (eek),  143. 

Maryland  (mer'-i-land) ,  Fig.  134. 

Mas-sa-chu'-seWs,  Fig.  134. 

Mec'-ca,  188. 

Med'-i-ter-ra-ne-an,  200. 

Mel'-bourne  (bern),  217. 

Mera'-phis  (fis),  131. 

Mer'-ri-mac,  122. 

Mex'-i-c6,  38,  140. 

Mex'-i-co  City,  142. 

Mex'-i-co,  Gulf,  144. 

Mich'-i-gan  (mish),  131. 

Mich'-i-gan  (mish),  Lake,  68,  130. 

Michipicoten  (mish-i-pi-kot'-en),  61. 

Mid'-land,  65. 

Mil-iin',  181. 

Mil-waw'-kee,  130. 
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Mi-nas  IJiisin,  51. 
Min-da-na'-o  (men),  Fig.  233. 
Min-do'-ro  (men).  Fig.  2o3. 
Min-?ie-ap'-o-lis,  130. 
Min-HC-so'-ta,  129,  131. 
Miquelon  (mek'-!on),  115. 
Mis-sis-sip'-pi,  129. 
Mis-sis-sip'-pi  River,  37,  130. 
Mis-sis-sip'-pi  Valley,  128. 
Mis-so«'-ri,  130. 
Mo-bil6  (bel),  12-5. 
Mo'-c^a,  189. 

Mo-liam'-me-dans,  184,  188. 
Mon-go'-li-a,  Fig.  204. 
Mon-ta'-na,  134. 
Mont  Blanc  (blang),  180. 
Mon-te-ne'-gro  (na),  184. 
Mont-e-vid'-e-o,  152. 
Mont-pe'-li-er  (Iyer),  Fig.  134. 
Mont-re-al',  71,  107. 
Mo-roc'-co,  204. 
Mo'-ro.s,  220. 
Mos'-cotc,  171. 
Mo'-ville  (vel),  161. 
Mii'-nicA,  173. 
Mur'-ray  Bay,  78. 
Mur'-ray  River,  214. 

Nanaimo  (na-ni-mo),  101,  105. 
Nan-turk'-et,  Fig.  13G. 
Na'-ples  (plz),  180. 
Kash'-viUe,  Fig.  134. 
Nas'-sa!<,  146. 
Na-tal',  208,  209. 
Ne-bras'-ka,  Fig.  1.34. 
Ne-gri'-tos  (gre-toz),  220. 
Nel'-son,  100. 
Neth'-er-lands,  174. 
Ne-va'-da,  133. 
New  Bruns'-wick,  50,  51. 


New-cas'-<le,  161. 
New  Eng'-land  (ing'),  119,  120. 
New'-l'ound-land,  81,  112. 
New  Glas'-goto,  54. 
New  Guinea  (gin'-i),  218. 
New  Hamp'-shire,  119,  123. 
New  Ha'-ven,  119. 
New  Jersey  (jer'-zi).  Fig.  136. 
New  Or'-le-ans,  125,  131. 
New  South  Wales  (walz),  216. 
New  West-min'-ster,  98,  106. 
New  York,  119,  120,  126. 
New  Zea'-land,  212,  217. 
Nl-ag'-a-ra  Falls,  08. 
Nic-a-ra'-gua  (gwii).  Fig.  31. 
Ni'-ger,  206. 
Nile,  203. 

Nip'-is-sing  Lake,  63. 
North  A-mer'-i-ca,  25,  37. 
North  Car-o-li'-na,  Fig.  134. 
North  Da-ko'-ta,  Fig.  134. 
North-West  Ter'-ri-to-ries,  83,  84. 
Nor'-way,  168. 

Notre   Dame    (n5htr-dahm)   Moun- 
tains, 121. 
No'-va  Sco'-tia  (sco-sha),  45,  46. 

O-des'-.sa,  171. 

O-hl'-o,  131. 

Ok-lii-ho'-ma,  131. 

O-lyin'-pi-a,  Fig.  134. 

O'-ma-ha,  l.'JO. 

( )n-ta'-ri-o.  Lake,  70. 

O-por'-to,  179. 

Orange  River  Colony,  208,  2ia 

Or'-e-gon,  1.34. 

O-ri-no'-co,  148. 

0t'4a-wa,  74. 

Ot'-<a-wa  River,  73. 

Owen  Sound,  65. 
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Pa-^it'-ic,  30. 

Pa-9if'-ic,  Islands  of  the,  220. 

Pal-a-wan',  Fig.  233. 

Pal'-es-tine,  188. 

Pa-los',  179. 

Pan-a-ma'  Ls</t'-mus,  142,  155. 

Pa-ra',  151. 

Par-a-inar'-i-bo  (ebo).  Fig.  167. 

Par'-is,  176. 

Par'-?*y  Sound,  62. 

Pat-a-go'-ni-a,  Fig.  167. 

Pe-king',  192. 

Pe-lee'  Islands,  68. 

Pe-lee',  Mt.,  143. 

Pen>i-syl-va'-ni-a,  124. 

Per'-sia  (sha),  188. 

Pe-ru'  (ro),  154. 

Pe'-ter-bo-ro,  70. 

Petrolea  (pe-tro'-le-a),  67. 

Phil-a-del'-phi-a,  127. 

Phil'-ip-j[)ine,  10,  212,  219. 

Pic-tou'  (to),  55. 

Pie-ter-mar'-itz-burg  (its-biirg), 211. 

Pit«s'-burg  (berg),  124. 

Pla'-ta,  152. 

Ply'-mouth  (plim),  165. 

Po-po-cat-e-petl',  140. 

Portage  La  Prairie  (p6r-taj-la-pra'- 

re),  88. 
Port  Ar'-thur,  61,  172. 
Port  Col'-borne  (bern),  68. 
Port  Hu'-ron,  68. 
Port'-land,  Me.,  120. 
Port'-land,  Oregon,  137. 
P6r'-to  Ri'-co  (re-ko),  145. 
Ports'-mouth,  165. 
P6r'-tu-gal,  179. 
Po-to'-mac,  127. 
Pragjie,  182. 
Pribilof  (pre'-be-lof)  Islands,  139. 


Prov'-i-dence,  123. 
Pu'-get  Sound,  Fig.  .34. 
Pyrenees  (pir'-e-nez),  178. 

Quebec  (kwe-bek'),  74,  107. 
Queens'-land,  214. 
Queens'-town,  161. 
Qui-to  (ke'to).  Fig.  167. 

Ran-goon,  198. 

Rat  Poi'tage  (p6rt'-aj),  60. 

Re-gl'-na,  84. 

R/iIne,  173. 

R/jode  Is'-land,  123. 

Richelieu  (resh'-li-o),  121. 

Rich'-mond,  125. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (re'-o-de  zha-na'-ro), 

151. 
Rio  Grande  (re'-o),  37. 
Riviere  du  Loup  (riv-i-ar  du  15),  78. 
Roch'-es-ter,  123. 

Rock'-y  Mountains,  89,  104, 132, 134. 
Rock'-y  Mountain  Park,  94. 
Rome,  179,  180. 
Ross'-land,  100. 
Rou-ma'-ni-a,  184. 
Russia  (rush'-a),  170. 

Sac-ra-men'-to,  Fig.  134. 

Sag'-?<e-na!/  River,  79. 

Sa-ha'-ra,  200. 

St.  Clajr  River,  67. 

St.  He-le'-na,  211. 

St.  Hyacinthe  (hi'-sinth),  70. 

St.  Jo/in,  47,  48,  52,  107. 

St.  Jo/in  River,  N.B.,  49. 

St.  Jo/in's,  Nfld.,  11.3. 

St.  Joftn's,  Que.,  76. 

St.  Laio'-renge,  58,  71. 

St.  Laio'ren^e,  Gulf,  80. 
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St.  Louis  (lo'-is),  130. 

St.  Malo  (siin'-ma'-lo'),  177. 

St.  Pe'-ter's  Bay,  40. 

St.  Pe'-ter's  Canal,  4(5. 

St.  Pe'-ters-burg  (berg),  171. 

St.  Pierre  (pe-air'),  115. 

St.  Pierre  (pe-air'),  Martinique,  143. 

St.  Thomas,  66. 

St.  Vin-cent,  143, 

Saigon'  (sl-gou'),  198. 

Salt  Lake  City,  137. 

Sa-miir',  Fig.  233. 

San  Fran-§is'-co,  137. 

San'-ta  Fe'  (fa),  Fig.  134, 

San-ti-a'-go  (te),  154. 

Santo   Domingo  (san'-to  do-ming'- 

go),  145, 
Sar-din'-i-a,  181, 
Sar'-ni-a,  68, 
Sas-kat^h'-e-wan,  86, 
Sault  Ste,  Marie  (so  sant  raa'-ri), 

62,  64. 
Scan-di-na'-vi-an,  168. 
Scot'-land,  160. 
Scran'-ton,  124, 
Se-at'-rte,  137. 
Seine  (san),  177. 
Sel'-kirk,  87. 
Seoul  (sol),  Fig.  204. 
Shang-hai'tlii),  192. 
Shas'-ta,  Fig.  134. 
Shed'-i-ac,  48,  52. 
Shef'-/ield,  162. 
Sher'-brooke,  76. 
Si-am',  198. 
Si-be'-ri-a,  190. 
Sicily  (si.s'-i-li),  181. 
Si-er'-ra  (se)  Mad'-re  (ra).  Fig.  31. 
Si-er'-ra  (se)  Ne-va'-da,  133. 
Sin'-ga-pore,  198, 


Sit'-ka,  138. 
So-rel',  76, 
South  Af'-ri-ca,  208. 
South  A-mer'-i-ca,  25,  148. 
South-amp'-ton,  161. 
South  Car-o-li'-na,  Fig.  134, 
South  Da-ko'-ta,  Fig.  134. 
South  Geor'-gi-a,  155. 
Spam,  178. 
Span'-ish  River,  62. 
Spo-kane',  Fig.  134. 
Spring'-fjeld,  123, 
Spring  Hill,  54. 
Stell'-ar-ton,  55, 
Stock'-holni,  169. 
Straits  Set-tle-ments,  198. 
Strat'-ford,  66. 
Sucre  (so'-kra).  Fig.  167. 
SM-dan'  (so),  206. 
Sud'-bu-ry,  61, 
Su-ez'  (so),  203. 
Sulu  (so-lo'),  220. 
Su-ma'-tra  (so).  Fig.  233. 
Sun'-da  Lslands,  219, 
Su-pe'-ri-or,  Lake  (so),  60,  131. 
Swe'-den,  168,  169, 
Swit'-zer-land,  181. 
Syd'-ney,  Australia,  217. 
Syd'-ney,  Cape  Breton,  54. 
Syr'-a-cu.se,  123, 

Ta-c6'-ma,  137. 
Tii-gal'-ogs.  220, 
Ta.s-ma'-ni-a  (taz),  212. 
Te-heran',  Fig.  204. 
Tem-is-ca-mingue'  (mang),  73. 
Ten-wes-see',  Fig.  134, 
Tex' as,  128,  134. 
Thames  (temz),  159, 
Th«  Hague  (hag),  175i 
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Thou'-sand  Islands,  Lake  of  Ihe,  7 1 . 

Three  Rivers,  76. 

Tib'-et,  Fig.  204. 

Tientsin  (te-en'-tsen'),  192. 

Ti-er'-ra  del  Fue'-go  (fua),  Fig.  167. 

Tim-buk'-tu  (to),  Fig.  219. 

Ti-ti-ca'-ca  (te-te),  Fig.  167. 

To'.ki-5  (ke),  194. 

T6-le'-d6,  130. 

T6-pe'-ka,  Fig.  134. 

T6-ron'-to,  65,  70. 

Toulon  (to-long'),  177. 

Trans-vaal',  208,  210. 

Trieste  (tre-esf),  Fig.  173. 

Trin-i-dad',  146. 

Trip'-6-li  (le),  204. 

Troy,  123. 

Tu'-nis,  Fig.  219. 

Tur-kes-tan'  (ter).  Fig.  204. 

Turkey  (ter'-ki),  183,  188. 

TwilMn-gate',  114. 

Un-ga'-va,  9-5. 
tJ-ni'-ted  .States,  38,  116. 
tj'-ral  Mountains,  170. 
U'-ru-guay  (o-ro-gwi),  152. 
U'-taA,  1.36. 

Va-len'-cia  (shea),  179. 
Valleyfield  (val'-le-field),  71. 
Val-pa-ral'-so,  154. 
Van-cou'-ver  (ko),  98,  105,  107. 
Ven-e-zue'-la  (zwa),  152. 
Ven'-iqe,  180. 
Ve'-ra  Cruz  (kroz),  142. 
Verde,  Cape,  179. 
Ver-mont',  Fig.  1.34. 
Ver-non,  Ub. 


Ve-su'-vi-us  (z6),  21,  180. 
Vic-to'-ri-a,  Australia,  216. 
Vic-to'-ri-a,  Canada,  98,  107. 
Vic-to'-ri-a  Ny-an'-za,  Fig.  219. 
Vi-en'-Hii  (ve),  182. 
Vir-gin'-i-a  (ver),  125. 
Vis'-tu-la,  Fig.  173. 
Vladivostok  (fla-de-vos-tok'),  191, 
Vol'-ga,  171. 

Wales  (walz),  161. 

War'-.sa?o,  172. 

Wash'-ing-ton  (city),  116,  127. 

Wash'-ing-ton  (state),  134. 

Wel'-land  Canal,  69. 

West  Indies  (in'-diz),  143. 

Western  States,  132. 

West  Vir-gin'-i-a  (ver),  124. 

Wheel'-ing,  124. 

White  Mountains,  121. 

Wilkes  Barre  (wilks'-bar-a),  124. 

Wind'-sor,  67. 

Wind'-sor,  N.S.,  52,  56. 

Win'-?ii-peg,  86. 

Wis-con'-sin,  131. 

Woods,  Lake  of  the,  60. 

Woolwich  (wol'-ich),  165. 

Wy-o'-ming,  135. 

Yang'-tse-ki-ang'  (ke),  Fig.  204. 
Yar'-mouth,  N.S.,  48,  52. 
Yel'-?oi/7-stone,  135. 
Yenisei  (yen-e-sa'-e),  Fig.  204. 
Yo-ko-ha'-ma,  194. 
Yu-ca-tan',  Fig.  31. 
Yu'-kon,  98,  108. 

Zurich  (zo'-rik),  182. 
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